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AN IRISH SETTLEMENT? 


(1) 


JS 1T WISE TO ESTABLISH HOME RULE BEFORE THE END OF 
THE WAR?* 


A WRITER who for thirty years and more has taken an active part 
in the Home Rule controversy has not the power, though he still 
has the wish, to deal with that subject in a spirit of judicial fair- 
ness. If he believes that he is capable of treating it with absolute 
equity, he will deceive himself without thereby gaining the 
rhetorical advantage of imposing upon his readers. But there 
exist one or two rules of legitimate advocacy which even the most 
ardent controversialist is bound, and specially bound at the 
present time, to obey. He ought to lay the truth as he sees it in 
as plain terms as he can find before his readers. He ought to 

? An Englishman interested in the Home Rule question should read with 
care Thoughts for a Convention by A. E. (Mr. George Russell), ‘Maunsel and 
Co., Dublin. I have no doubt that A. E. disagrees in all my conclusions, but 
his Memorandum, though written from an entirely Irish point of view, is 


characterised by a noble spirit, and brings before Englishmen feelings, thoughts, 
and sometimes facts with regard to Ireland which they are apt to overlook. 
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abstain, in so far as such abstention is not fatal to his line of 
reasoning, from raising questions as to the personal liability of 
living statesmen for past events, such as the calamitous and 
murderous rebellion in Dublin, which every lover of his country 
deplores. He must, lastly, place the victory of the British 
Empire in this War against barbarism and tyranny above every 
other political consideration. If therefore the best Government 
that can be framed for the conduct of the War should hold and 
declare that the very wildest of Home Rule schemes must be 
adopted in order that England may gain that complete victory 
over Germany which we all desire, every loyal citizen would be 
bound to acquiesce in a decision which appeals to his conscience 
though it may neither move his heart nor satisfy his under- 
standing. Hence every argument used throughout this article 
must be read subject to the limitation that no course of action, 
or inaction, is commendable which is really opposed to the success 
of England’s armies. It may further, to prevent all misconcep- 
tion, be well to state explicitly that in 1917 I am as convinced 
as I was in 1887 that the maintenance in its present form of the 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland is, in itself, the best 
policy for the whole United Kingdom, but that it is not in the 
least my wish to rediscuss in this article the well-worn topic of 
the advantages or disadvantages of granting some form of Home 
Rule to Ireland. The sole aim with which this article is written 
is to supply a clear answer to the question which the title thereof 
brings before my readers. 

My reply is that it is unwise and impolitic to establish any 
system of Home Rule whatever in Ireland before the end of the 
War, or, it may be well to add, till after the meeting of a new 
Parliament elected at any rate well after the making of a final 
peace. 

The reasons in support of this conclusion are best summed 
up in the following four objections to the attempt to establish 
Home Rule in Ireland before the end of the War. 

First OpsectIon.—The policy of the immediate introduction 
of Home Rule into Ireland is founded on two delusions. 

The one whereof may conveniently be called the ‘ popular 
delusion,’ and the other the ‘ parliamentary delusion.’ 

The popular delusion. This is the notion, which at this 
moment prevails among and is encouraged by a great number of 
otherwise sensible Englishmen,-that the substantial obstacle to 
the granting of Home Rule to Ireland lies in the perversity, the 
obstinacy, or the quarrelsomeness of Nationalists on the one hand 
and of Irish Unionists on the other. Why, it is often said, and 
still more often thought, can’t Redmond and Carson shake 
hands? Why. can’t they let bygones be bygones? Why can’t 
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Catholics and Protestants forget their religious differences and 
remember their common Christianity? Why can’t the leaders 
at any rate, to use the simple but sensible words of one’s child- 
hood, ‘Kiss and be friends’? Would not such a reconciliation 
immediately restore peace and good-will between Great Britain 
and Ireland? Would it not fill the whole British Empire and 
every one of England’s Allies with unbounded delight? 

The true reply to the notion which these questions contain is" 
that the suggestion itself is, for all practical purposes, as futile, 


-as the terms in which it is expressed are childish. The ‘ Kiss and 


be friends’ formula should at once be got rid of. It is doing much 
harm. It encourages Englishmen in baseless hopes. What is 
worse, it does gross injustice to every Irish party—to Sinn 
Feiners, to Nationalists, and to Ulstermen. Lasting disagree- 
ments, which kéep the inhabitants of a civilised State in a condi- 
tion of constant, embittered, and mutual misunderstanding, are 
never in truth based upon words, or upon mere trifles. Causes 
of essential discord between the masses of men whom we call 
nations or peoples are often summed up in silly or obsolete 
formulas, but living, enduring, and savage controversies among 
grown-up men are, in ninety-nine out of a hundred instances, 
due to deep-lying differences of opinion which generally resolve 
themselves into differences of ideals. Of course, disagreements « ~ 
betweeh political or religious parties get mixed up, as to their 
leaders at any rate, with questions of personal power, of personal 
interest, or even of personal dignity. But*common fairness to 
Mr. Redmond or to Sir Edward Carson—if they may each be 
taken simply as the representatives of opposite parties—forbids 
the belief that at this crisis, when the whole of the British Empire 
is engaged in a life and death conflict with the military despotism 


‘ of Germany, these two gentlemen would not each gladly waive 


all merely personal considerations rather than impede the conduct 
of a sacred war on behalf of righteousness. It was the expression 
of this feeling which gained for a recent speech by the late Major 
William Redmond a universal and deserved success.*_ The House 
of Commons and the whole United Kingdom were thrilled with. 
enthusiasm by a generous eulogy of the unselfish heroism dis- 
played by British and Irish soldiers. His eloquence gave expres- 
sion to the wish entertained by every one of us that politicians 
could sometimes rise to the harmony and the patriotism existing 
among all our armies. My keen sympathy with this sentiment 
compels me to force upon any English reader the real differences, 
serious and substantial enough, which cause- division and arouse 
animosity between each of the three leading Irish parties *—the 


? See Parliamentary Debates, December 15, 1916, col. 1030. 
* I try to describe the position of each of these parties: as held by the best 
men belonging to each of them. I do not doubt that each numbers within its 
B2 
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Sinn Feiners, the Parliamentary or Constitutional Nationalists, 
and the Irish Unionists, commonly known as Ulstermen.‘ It is 
well worth while to try to explain this matter; and it is strictly 
within the line of my argument. Such an explanation will open 
to us many considerations which bear uponethe inquiry, whether 
it is wise at this moment to establish Home Rule in Ireland? It 
will prove that the causes of disagreement among Irishmen are 

‘real and intelligible, and that Irishmen, great as are their differ- 

ences, agree on one point at any rate, and that their agreement— 
though this sounds like a paradox—presents a great obstacle to 
the speedy introduction of Home Rule into Ireland. 

Consider first these leading points of disagreement. They 
are visible to everyone. 

The Sinn Feiners, or at any rate the best of them, are out- 
and-out Nationalists, such as was Mazzini. They hold that 
Ireland is one separate nation and ought to enjoy the same 
acknowledged national independence that has now been obtained 
by Italy. They have no wish to form part either of the United 
Kingdom or of the British Empire. They owe, in their eyes, no 
allegiance whatever to the British Crown. With such genuine 
enthusiasts as are doubtless sometimes to be found among the 
Sinn Feiners it is easy to feel some sympathy. They inherit the 
genuine romantic but ineffective nationalism which in 1848 char- 
acterised Gavan Duffy and Smith O’Brien, and, I imagine, was 
in youth to a considerable degree shared by my lamented and 
honoured friend, Mr. Lecky. 

The Constitutional or Parliamentary Nationalists, or Irish 
Home Rulers, hold with the Sinn Feiners that Ireland is a 
separate nation, but seem to hold, at any rate when addressing 
English audiences, that Ireland may well be content with as much 
independence as the Imperial Parliament can be induced, per- 
suaded, or compelled to grant to her under the name of Home 
Rule. Their conviction, if not exactly their desire, tends 
towards the belief that Irish Nationalism can be satisfied by as 
much independence as is now possessed by any one of the British 
Dominions, e.g. New Zealand. i 

The creed neither of the Sinn Feiners nor of the Constitu- 
tional Nationalists is completely logical. The Sinn Feiners’ creed 
is the simpler, for it seems at first sight to demand for Ireland 
ranks some men who are pursuing disinterestedly what to them is a high ideal. 
Compare as to the character of each of these parties Thoughts for a Conven- 
tion, p. 2-8. 

* Englishmen must constantly bear in mind that there are many Protestants 
outside the limits of Ulster who are Unionists, and also many Roman Catholics 
inside the boundaries of Ulster who are generally Home Rulers. But it must 
be constantly realised that the division between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics does not at all completely square with the division between Irish 
Unionists and Irish Home Rulers. 
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complete national independence involving absolute separation 
from Great Britain and the British Empire. But a candid 
inquirer may wonder whether an intelligent Sinn Feiner realises 
the fact that Ireland, as a simply independent nation, would rank 
among the poorest of countries, and have little power to defend 
herself when attacked by any large military State, such as Ger- 
many. The position of the Constitutional Nationalists is thore 
complex and far less logically defensible. They maintain that 
Ireland is a separate nation, yet think, whether rightly or not, 
that national sentiment can be satisfied with something less than 
national independence. And further, whilst asserting that 
Ireland is one nation, claim that Irishmen under a system of 
Home Rule must retain a right to representation in the Imperial 
Parliament, and also that, when she has obtained Home Rule, 
she must share in the advantages to be derived from the large 
revenues of the United Kingdom. They appear, at any rate to 
Englishmen, to claim an independence which would have 
satisfied Mazzini, but to forget that Mazzini never contem- 
plated anything but absolute and complete separation from 
the Austrian Empire, and never demanded a seat in the Parlia- 
ment at Vienna or the payment to Italy of millions of money by 
way of compensation for what she might have lost by losing the 
resources of the Austrian Empire. Nor is it quite easy to see how 
willingness to occupy the position of, e.g., New Zealand is com- 
patible with the fact that no British Colony claims seats in the 
Imperial Parliament or pays a penny of taxation into the Imperial 
treasury. Yet creeds of all kinds exert great influénce though 
they may involve the attempted reconciliation of inconsistent 
ideas, and may be held honestly by men who unknowingly enter- 
tain contradictory aspirations. A Constitutional Nationalist may 
thus combine the desire that an independent Ireland should 
herself absolutely dispose of her own destiny with the recognition 
of the advantage and even the necessity of partnership in the 
power and the wealth of Great Britain.* Nor can it be denied 
that logical inconsistency has sometimes given rise on the part 
of Constitutional Nationalists to rhetorical ambiguity which in 
the ears of an opponent may run near tc political casuistry. 
The Irish Unionists, or Ulstermen, hold that, as is proved by 
Ulster’s prosperity, Ireland may be prosperous and wealthy as 
part of the United Kingdom, and that the nationalism of Ireland 
5 It is hardly for Englishmen who glory in the anomalies or inconsistencies 
of the English Constitution to preach that no political idea can be acceptable 
by men of common sense unless it is marked by logical consistency. Burke 
was in modern times the most impressive of political thinkers. His teaching 
is filled with a denunciation of the folly of men who confound logical subtlety 


with statesmanlike wisdom. English statesmen were for at least a century 
guided by the wisdom of Burke. They should now remember that Burke was 


- the most typical and possibly the greatest outcome of Irish genius. 
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- is best secured by her forming part of the most powerful and the 
freest State in Europe. This may be called a paradox, but it is a 
paradox which is supported by the history of Scotland. Scottish 
freedom and Scottish nationalism, as well as the development of 
Scottish literature, have been the fruits of the union more than 
two hundred years ago of England and Scotland. 

Turn now to the one point of agreement between the three 
Irish parties, and observe that it is the effect of two undeniable 
facts. Of these the one is that Ireland is from a physical point of 
view a separate country. The next is that the history of Ireland, 
whether you look upon it from the political, from the social, or 
from the theological point.of view, differs essentially from the 
history of Scotland, of England, or of any other of the civilised 
countries of Europe. Hence every Irish party earnestly wishes, 
and immensely prefers, that Ireland should be governed as one 
country. But each party has a different, and for the most part 
an irreconcilable, ideal as to the way in which the one country 
ought to be governed. 

The Sinn Feiners wish this one country to be an independent 
State such as is Italy. The Home Rulers probably wish Ireland 
to be as independent a State as is, say, New Zealand or New- 
foundland. The Irish Unionists wish Ireland to remain part of 
the United Kingdom, a State consisting of at least three countries, 
but still to be governed administratively as one country in the 
same sense in which Scotland or England is administratively 
governed as one country. Thus every Irish party prefers that 
Ireland, whatever her relation to Great Britain, should be 
administratively governed as one country. An essential difference 
between the Sinn Feiners and the Home Rulers on the one side, 
and the Irish Unionists on the other, is that Sinn Feiners and 
Home Rulers demand that the whole of Ireland shall be governed 
by a Parliament at Dublin, whilst the Irish Unionists, though 
they much prefer to preserve, as at present, the administrative 
unity of Ireland, demand that Ulster at any rate shall not be 
governed by any power except the Imperial Government and 
Parliament at Westminster. The plain truth is that had the 
body of English statesmen realised the strength and the vehemence 
of the opposition offered by Ulster to Home Rule, no Home Rule 
Bill could by any possibility have been sanctioned by the electors 
or passed by the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. The 
claim for national independence, even in the form of Home Rule, 
would never have been granted except on the supposition that 
it was in the real sense the desire of Ireland. The veto of Ulster 
would have had the same effect as would in the case of Italy have 
been given to the genuine expression of the determination, say, 
of Lombardy to remain part of the Austrian Empire. 
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I have dwelt upon both the disagreement and the agreement 
of the Irish parties for two reasons. If they be taken together 
they. prove to any man who keeps even the outlines of Irish 
history before his mind, that the ‘Kiss and be friends’ policy 
is a folly, and further that the agreément no less than the dis- 
agreement of Irishmen renders the attempt to form an acceptable 
scheme of Home Rule, if not an impossibility, a task of immense 
difficulty. 

The Parliamentary delusion.* This is the belief that ‘the 
rebellion in Dublin on the 24th of April 1916 gave an excellent 
opportunity or a propitious occasion for solving the problems of 
Home Rule, and indeed all questions concerning the relation 
between Great Britain and Ireland, by some plan based on @ 
general agreement among Irishmen. 

This idea, whatever its worth, may well be called parlia- 
mentary. It is supported by impressive authority. It was the 
discovery of Mr. Asquith, the leading Parliamentarian of the 
day. It was for the first time propounded by Mr. Asquith (then 
Premier) in the House of Commons on the 25th of May 1916. 
The occasion and date are each worth notice. He had then 
returned from a short visit to Ireland. The rebellion, which aimed 
at the establishment of an Irish Republic, had lasted for a full 
week. It had caused great destruction of property and much 
loss of life. When the Premier revealed the portentous results 

. of his inquiry into the state of Ireland, hardly more than three 
weeks had passed from the day when the revolt was put down. 
The deserved execution of rebels had not completely, I think, 
come to an end. No one can doubt that Mr. Asquith’s revela- 
tions to the House of Commons fairly reproduced the effect on 
his own mind of his stay in Ireland. They are best given in 
his own words’ : 

Two main dominant impressions . . . were left on my mind. The first 
was the breakdown of the existing machinery of Irish Government ; and the 
next was the strength and depth, and I might almost say, I think without 
exaggeration, the universality, of the feeling in Ireland that we have now 
@ unique opportunity for a new departure for the settlement of outstand- 
ing problems, and for a joint and combined effort to obtain agreement as 
to the way in which the Government of Ireland is for the future to be 
earried on. As I said, and I repeat, the moment is felt in Ireland to 
be peculiarly opportune, and one great reason that has led to that opinion 
both there and here is our experience in the War. Irishmen of all creeds 
and classes, north, south, east, and west, have responded with alacrity 
and with self-devotion to the demands of the cause which appeals to them. 











.* See p. 2 ante. 5 

* The whole of Mr. Asquith’s speech should be carefully studied; it bears 
the strongest evidence of his conviction that the auspicious moment had arrived 
when the secular misunderstandings between Irishmen themselves and between 
Treland and Great Britain could be finally terminated by some general agree- 


ment. 
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They have shed, they are shedding to-day, their blood ; giving the best of all 
they had, sacrificing what they prized most, without stint and without 
reserve, in the trenches and on the battlefields, which will be for ever conse- 
crated to the memory of Ireland, as of Great Britain and of the Empire at 
large. Sir, can we who represent Great Britain, can they who represent 
Ireland, tolerate the prospect that when this War is over, when we have by 
our joint efforts and sacrifices, as we hope and believe we shall, achieved 
our end, here at home Irishmen should be arrayed against one another 
in the most tragic and the most debasing of all conflicts—internecine 
domestic strife? I say to the House of Commons and to the country and 
to the Empire that the thought is inconceivable. That can never be. It 
would be a confession of bankruptcy, not only of statesmanship, but of 
patriotism. 

I venture now to make an appeal to the House. The Government of 
Ireland Act is on the Statute-book. No one, so far as I know—I have said 
so repeatedly myself in the past—no one has ever desired or contemplated 
its coercive application by one set of Irishmen to another. What is now, 
in this great domestic and Imperial emergency, of paramount importance 
is, that if it be possible—and I hope it is possible—an agreement such as 
we sought, and sought in vain, before the War should be arrived at between 
those representing different interests and parties in Ireland. I believe, as 
I have already said, that in Ireland itself there is a deep and genuine 
desire to obtain such an agreement. The Government—I speak for all my 
colleagues—some of us in the past have taken the most diverse possible 
views in regard to questions of Irish government—the Government are 
anxious, and more than anxious, to do everything in their power to facili- 


tate such a happy result. * 


One must in fairness add that the present Premier, Mr. 
Lloyd George, accepted some of Mr. Asquith’s hopes, for, as 
announced in the debate of May 25,’ he had already accepted 
the mission of trying to obtain such an agreement between those 
representing different interests and parties in Ireland as the 
Government hoped to be possible, and had sought for, but in 
vain, before the War.’° 

The intense hopefulness of statesmen who in May 1916 
believed that all classes in Ireland were prepared to agree upon 
some scheme for finally ending the Home Rule controversy excites 
astonishment. But a fair-minded observer who wishes to under- 
stand the strength of hopes which he does not share, and to give 
a fair estimate of a policy which he never was inclined to advo- 
cate, can perceive some of the circumstances which led eminent 
English Parliamentarians to believe not much more than a year 
ago that an opportunity had arrived for closing the agitation in 
favour of Home Rule. A parliamentary leader such as Mr. 
Asquith, untrained in actual warfare but accustomed to the con- 
ditions of orderly civil life, and well versed in the practice of 
peaceful government guided by public discussion, must naturally 

* Parliamentary Debates, May 25, 1916, col. 2311, 2312. 


* See ibid. col. 2312, 2313. 
-® See ibid. col. 2312. 
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have been deeply affected by the sight of Dublin just at the end— 
if indeed the end was quite reached—of a savage rebellion. The 
finest buildings in the city were many of them destroyed by civil 
war. The signs of battle and of bloodshed were everywhere 
visible. The prisons were filled with captured insurgents, every 
man of whom might probably enough have committed crimes 
which rendered him liable to death. Some of the leaders were 
doomed to, and some were about to suffer capital punishment. 
The ordinary government had broken down. The Premier him- 
self must have felt to the full the unutterable horror of civil con- 
flict. Many men, some of them leaders of opposed parties, no 
doubt expressed to him their supreme desire for the restoration 
of order and of peace. Of course quiet and humane men preached 
to him the doctrine, sometimes true, and often calamitously false, 
that the one course of safety was to proclaim an amnesty for 
crime, and preach universal forgiveness and concord. The 
fanatics who wished on either side to renew a desperate conflict 
were certain not to make their voices heard. The men of pro- 
found wisdom and strong will who would preach with Burke,” 
almost on his death bed, at a crisis of infinite national danger, 
the doctrine that submission to authority ought commonly to 
precede either the remedy of grievances or concession to insur- 
gents, were not likely to obtain much attention. It was quite 
natural therefore that the Premier should have felt that a desire 
for some general reconciliation prevailed throughout the length 
and breadth of Ireland, and should have resolved that he himself 
and his colleagues must at all costs proclaim the necessity for 
pardon, for peace and for concord. Two circumstances were 
enough with a man of hopeful character to increase the conviction 
that his own ardent longing for general reconciliation was shared 
by Irishmen of all classes. The one was the noble and heroic 
concord of all the soldiers of the United Kingdom, whether 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, or Irishmen, in face®of the foe. The 
second was the perception of the fact which could not escape any 
English parliamentarian, that England and the inhabitants of 
all the English Dominions, Colonies, or islands outside the United 
Kingdom, are wholly occupied with the conduct of this world- 
wide war. For whatever be the case in other countries, it is 
certainly true that Englishmen cannot care ardently about more 
than one important matter at a time. This national trait, this 
monotony of feeling may from a political point of view be a 
virtue or a vice. It has at any rate now produced one indisput- 
able effect. Men whose minds are wholly preoccupied by the 


11 See Prior’s Life of Burke, 5th ed. 1872, p. 453, as to his opinion of the 
necessity of putting down at all costs the mutiny at the Nore before removing 
the grievances of our sailors. 
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War have ceased for the moment to care much about Home Rule. 
Hence there exists a considerable chance that any scheme of 
Home Rule which may obtain the apparent assent of Ireland, 
and hold out hopes of more complete unity during the War, could 
be with comparative ease passed by Parliament into law. To 
these thoughts one must add that, as proved by the terms offered 
to Irishmen through Mr. Lloyd George, the Cabinet, about a year 
ago, believed that the Home Rule Act could in substance, though 
with a few amendments, be put into force at once. The optimistic 
hopes of the Cabinet in May and June 1916 admit of explanation, 
or of apology. Yet this belief in the unique opportunity for 
settling by agreement the Government of Ireland was, and is, 
a parliamentary delusion or chimera. 

The truth of this assertion is proved by the experience of the 
last twelve months. Several facts which were hardly appreciated 
by Englishmen have become apparent. The Home Rule Act, 
1914, which was never sanctioned by the English electors and ought 
never to have been placed on the Statute-book, is already as dead 
as a door-nail. No human being regards it with any enthusiasm ; 
the Home Rulers who voted for it would not accept the Act if 
Ulster were excluded from its operation; Ulstermen detest the 
policy of Home Rule and demand that, if a separate Government 
and a separate Parliament be established in Dublin, Ulster shall 
be subject to the Imperial Government and Parliament at West- 
minster, and not to the Government and Parliament at Dublin. 
Meanwhile the Sinn Feiners have made themselves only too well 
known” to Englishmen, and they demand what Great Britain 
never will or can grant, the absolute national independence of 
Ireland. Is this a condition of things which affords a unique 
opportunity for the settlement of all the more important Irish 
questions by agreement? But the matter does not end here. It 
is necessary constantly to repeat, because throughout this whole 
controversy it is®tonstantly forgotten, that England is from the 
nature of things as much and as seriously concerned in the proper 
settlement of the relation between Great Britain and Ireland as 
Ireland herself. From a parliamentary point of view it may be 
convenient that Great Britain is so rightly preoccupied in the 
conduct of a war in which victory is essential to the independence 
and prosperity not only of England but of every other free 
country, that British electors may look with momentary indiffer- 

*? It has been my good fortune during the last twenty years and more to 
hear much from friends acquainted with the state of Ireland about the con- 
difion of things there. One only of my informants, some years ago, most 
earnestly warned me of the dangers which threatened the United Kingdom 
from the Sinn Fein movement. But then my informant was S. H. Butcher, ° 


the keenness of whose foresight equalled his charm as a friend and his impres- 
siveness both as a writer and as a speaker. 
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ence on a far-reaching constitutional revolution whereof the 
terms can be properly settled only during a time of peace. But 
a Government responsible for the welfare of the whole United 
Kingdom cannot rightly treat the apathy of Great Britain as a 
legitimate ground for establishing a new and unknown form of * 
government in Ireland. Look at the matter from a slightly 
different side. The most ordinary knowledge of human nature 
makes it certain that the establishment of Home Rule during the 
War will appear to every Sinn Feiner, and to many men who 
are not Sinn Feiners, to be the result of the week’s fighting. in 
Dublin. Thisisnosmall evil. A time, further, of warfare which 
menaces our national existence is not a time when even the wisest 
of constitutional innovations can prudently be put into force. All 
our best historical precedents exhibit the intuitive perception of 
Englishmen that the outbreak of war forbids the attempt of grave 
constitutional changes. We everyone of us felt that this was so 
at the unexpected outbreak of the War with Germany. The 
ominous day on which the Home Rule Act was forced upon the 
Statute-book—September 18, 1914—was the very day on which 
was passed the Suspensory Act which was intended to suspend 
the operation of the Home Rule Act, 1914, during the War. The 
Suspensory Act was far more than the expression of a statesman- 
like resolution to close all grave political controversy during the 
War; it. was in reality a pledge given to every elector that great 
political changes should not be carried into effect during a time 
of warfare. There exists indeed on the Statute-book one prece- 
dent which tells against the principle on which I am insisting. 
But it is a precedent to which Home Rulers will hardly appeal. 
-The Act of Union passed into law and took effect in 1800, in the 
midst of our conflict with Napoleon. It can be justified, and in 
the judgment of Unionists fairly justified, as a legitimate coup 
d’état. Its moral vindication is the rebellion of 1798. But it 
hardly tends to show that a time of warfare abroad and of revolu- 
tionary disturbance at home can give a unique oceasion for putting 
into force a novel and untried form of government to which a 
large portion of the United Kingdom and the most prosperous 
part of Ireland have offered earnest-opposition. 

SEconD OBJECTION.—The proposed Convention has some 
recommendations, but in the circumstances of to-day involves 
some peculiar dangers and, after all, can in itself settle nothing. 

The apparent advantages are obvious. The Convention may, 
it is hoped, provide for Englishmen additional knowledge of the 
real wishes entertained by Irishmen. Discussion may con- 
ceivably put an end to mere misunderstanding among Irish 
leaders, and produce some kind of concord, though in cases of 
fundamental disagreement between opponents debate as often 
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increases irritation as it tends towards pacification. The Consti- 
tutional Convention as it exists and flourishes in each of the States 
of the American Commonwealth is a successful institution which 
might with advantage form a regular part of the English constitu- 
tional system, for it might, as in America, transfer the planning 
of constitutional changes from a legislative assembly, imbued 
through and through with party spirit, to a few carefully chosen 
citizens who have not made politics their profession, and there- 
fore represent the good sense and the independence which are to 
be found among Americans and Englishmen who. have not come 
under the influence of that political machinery which is the chosen 
organ of partisanship.** Whether the proposed Convention, to 
which the inhabitants of Great Britain and of Ireland ‘alike are 
unaccustomed, will exhibit the merits of an American Conven- 
tion is dubious. The very name, lastly, of a Convention has 
received deserved prestige from the Convention which more than 
a century ago framed the Constitution of the United States, and 
from the South African Convention’, the recent success whereof 
is shown by the creation of the Union of South Africa. Whether 
these precedents give any assured promise of success by the pro- 
posed Convention in framing a constitution for Iréland acceptable 
to and accepted by all the leading parties in Ireland, and, what is 
even of more consequence, by Irishmen who would gladly leave 
politics alone and devote themselves to labouring both at their 
own personal business and at work such as Sir Horace Plunkett’s, 
which promises material and moral benefit to all Ireland, admits 
of most reasonable doubt. It should always be borne in .mind 
that the two conventions, of which the one formed a Constitution 
for the United States and the other formed the Union of South 
Africa, performed a comparatively simple task of increasing the 
national unity between separate States, all whereof felt that 
increased union was a necessity ;** whilst the Convention to be 
convened in Dublin will be called upon at once to diminish the 
political unity of the United Kingdom, and thereby meet 
Treland’s desire for national independence, and at the same time 
to avoid or provide against any change which shall diminish the 
strength of the countries, which still form one United Kingdom, 
in resisting every foreign enemy. Possibly the best feature of 


** The Constitution framed by an American State Convention never, with 
the very rarest exceptions, comes into force until it has received the sanction 
of the State electorate. J 

** As to the Convention which framed the Union of South Africa it must 
be remembered that ‘ Notwithstanding the hot opposition of critics in Natal, 
which the history and circumstances of that colony render natural, there is 
little doubt that opinion in South Africa is overwhelmingly in favour of the 
unitary as opposed to the federal principle.’ The Union of South Africa, by 
the Hon. R. H. Brand, p. 46. 
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the untried Convention is that it constitutes the condemnation of 
each of the successive Home Rule Bills which have been laid 
before Parliament from 1886 to 1912, and especially of the Home 
Rule Act, 1914, which cumbers the Statute-book.™ 

The Convention, whatever its possible advantages, presents 
at the present moment special dangers. The worst of these is 
the grave misconception which its proposed meeting is already 
causing among Irishmen. They imagine, and not without 
cause,’* that England now offers to establish in Ireland any form 
of government upon which Irishmen can agree. In Thoughts 
for a Convention, by A. E., whose language, whether one agrees 
with it or not, always deserves attention, this statement is made : 
‘The Premier of a Coalition Cabinet has declared that there is 
no measure of self-government which Great Britain would not 
assent to being set up in Ireland, if Irishmen themselves could 
but come to an agreement.’ *” 

This assertion is a not unnatural, nor, in the mouth of an 
Irishman not intimately acquainted with the principles of the 
English Constitution, an unfair statement of the offer made by 
the Premier, whose language often gives happy expression to 
generous or patriotic emotion but does not exactly excel in accuracy 
or logical precision. It is at any rate clear enough that A. E.’s 
statement must as regards ordinary Englishmen, whether 
inside or outside the House of Commons, be taken with 
several important limitations. No Englishman is prepared to 
concede national independence to Ireland. No English statesman 
has ever offered to surrender the ultimate supremacy in Ireland 
of the Imperial Parliament and Government. Few Englishmen 
indeed will be found at the present moment prepared to surrender 
the absolute authority of the Imperial Parliament and Government 
in respect of the Army and Navy, or in any way tending, 
in their opinion, to diminish the power possessed by such Govern- 
ment to protect against foreigners the independence of the. 
United Kingdom or the British Empire. I do not on the other 
hand for a moment dispute that the Premier intended to express 
his willingness to support in Parliament a scheme of Home Rule 
for Ireland of a wider description than would meet with the 


5 *T believe that nothing less than complete self-government has ever been 
the object of Irish Nationalism, However ready certain sections have been to 
accept instalments, no Irish political leader ever had authority to pledge his 
countrymen to accept a half measure as a final settlement of the Irish claim. 
The Home Rule Act, if put into operation to-morrow, even if Ulster were 
cajoled or coerced into accepting it, would not be regarded by Irish Nationalists 
as a final settlement, no matter what may be said at Westminster. Nowhere 
in Ireland has it been accepted as final.’ Thoughts for a Convention, p. 15. 

© See speech of Mr. Lloyd George, Parliamentary Debates, May 21, 1917, 
col. 1992-1998. 

1" Thoughts for a Convention, p. 4. 
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approval of a Unionist such as myself ; provided always that the 
plan met the bona fide approval both of the Irish Constitutional 
Nationalists and of the Irish Unionists, and were in this sense a 
plan approved by the mass of Irishmen, and provided, as already 
pointed out, it did not dangerously curtail the authority in 
Ireland of the Imperial Parliament. — 

A second peril is closely connected with the first. It is that 
any constitution drawn up by a body consisting mainly of Irish- 
men may consider the immediate wishes of Ireland, but may 
pay comparatively little regard to the interest (which after all 
is of some consequence) of Great Britain. Strange though it 
may appear to some Liberals, England no less than Ireland must 
count for something. It has been hitherto the fixed and soundest 
dogma of the Unionist creed that the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland must always contain the terms of a political 
partnership, and that in a partnership the interest of all the 
partners, but especially of the predominant partner in wealth 
and in power, must receive careful consideration. This is a 
doctrine founded neither on theory nor on fictions, but upon the 
nature of things. Woe to the ultimate effect of any form of 
government framed by the Convention, even though it be accepted 
by Parliament, which fails to take into account this indisputable 
fact. I trust that the document, whatever be its form, under which 
the Convention may meet, will call decisive attention to the need 
that the Convention should carefully regard the interests and the 
power of Great Britain. Some emphatic imsistency upon this 
matter is called for, because it is quite manifest that Irish 
Unionists and Irish Home Rulers while attempting to find, as I 
think they may succeed in finding, a basis of agreement between 
themselves, may somewhat overlook the feelings or interests 
of Great Britain. The Gladstonian Home Rule Bill of 1886 
excluded for most purposes the representatives of Ireland from 
.the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. The Home Rule Act 
1914, which we are constantly reminded stands on the Statute- 
book, reduces for most purposes the representatives of Ireland in 
the Imperial Parliament to 42. I never heard any Englishman 
discuss the Home Rule Bills who did not admit that the reduction 
or even she exclusion of members for Ireland from the Imperial 
Parliament at Westminster would be an advantage for England, 
and probably for Ireland. The Colonies are ardently loyal, but 
no Colony has ever sent a member to Westminster. The advan- 
tage given to England by the Home Rule Act 1914 must not be 
diminished in any Home Rule Bill sanctioned by the Convention ; 
yet it should be noted that under the terms offered by Mr. 
Asquith to Irishmen last year was included the existence during 
the War of an Irish Parliament without any diminution of the 
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103 Irish representatives now sent to the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster. So again there is a good deal to be said about 
the financial arrangements included in the Home Rule Act 1914. 
They are not by any means always favourable to Great Britain. 
A somewhat light-hearted reference by the Premier to questions 
of finance contained in the following words : 


Irishmen have a knack of becoming wonderfully unanimous, as I know 
from experience as Chancellor of the Exchequer, whenever there is any 
question of making a demand upon the Imperial Exchequer. Now, I 
cannot imagine Great Britain rejecting an agreement through niggardli- 
ness, but there the British Treasury must itself have a word to say as to - 
the settlement, ** ; 
excites some little fear in the mind of an ordinary Englishman 
who has no knowledge of finance whafever. Such a man will 
remember that we are now spending, and rightly spending, 
on the War millions a day, that even peace will leave the inhabi- 
tants of the United Kingdom impoverished and little inclined to 
bold expenditure, and that the peace of 1815 was succeeded by 
a sense among Englishmen not of wealth, but of poverty and in 
many cases of discontent. To such an observer it might seem 
desirable that the Convention should be reminded of the probable 
necessity of strict economy rather than of lavish expenditure in 
every part of the United Kingdom. 

The reselutions of the Convention, however wise may be the 
settlement arrived at, can it is certain obtain no legal force 
whatever until by an Act of Parliament they have become the 
law of the land. This is a fact of which every Englishman from 
the Premier downwards is perfectly aware, but it is one which 
should be carefully impressed upon the members of the Con- 
vention. However zealous be the Government to adopt the 
settlement, if any, arrived at by the Convention and give it the 
force of law, it is always more than possible that lengthy and 
vehement debates in Parliament may follow upon the Convention - 
coming to a close. Whether such debating may be seasonable 
or conducive to the public good during the continuance of the War, 
is @ very grave question. One trusts it has received the careful 
attention both of the Ministry and of statesmen completely outside 
the Government. 

TurrRD OsJECTION.—The present Parliament no longer pos- 
sesses the moral authority to put either the Home Rule Act 1914, 
or any other Home Rule Act, into operation during the War. 

No one has accepted more heartily, or preached with more 
energy than myself, the Blackstonian doctrine of the legal omnipo- 
tence of the Imperial Parliament,’* but no one has more definitely 


18 Parliamentary Debates, May 21, 1917, col. 1992. 
1° See Law of the Constitution, chap. i. 
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pointed out that the Imperial Parliament may sometimes trans- 
gress the moral limits within which alone it ought to exercise 
its sovereign power. Several considerations suggest that Parlia- 
ment is in danger of committing this fatal political error. By 
the mere lapse of time it has been deprived of its moral authority 
to represent the nation. This Parliament further has by its own 
power prolonged the period of its own existence beyond the 
limits placed upon it by law. This step was originally justified 
by apparent expediency and by patriotic motives. But this justi- 
fication lay in the resolution of the Parliament to devote its sole 
attention to the conduct of the War. »The Suspensory Act recorded 
the Parliament’s determination to abstain during the War from 
putting the Home Rule Act mto force. This was more than a 
resolution. It was a solemn pledge to the country that no more 
time should be wasted in discussions about Home Rule, and 
especially that no Ulsterman need fear the direct or indirect 
forcing of the Home Rule Act upon Ulster against her will before 
provision had been made for excluding her from its operation.”° 
The present Parliament is tacitly authorised by the country to 
conduct the War. It is not authorised by the nation to carry 
through even by legal means a political revolution.” 

FourtH OsJEcTION.—The establishment of any form of Home 
Rule in Ireland must during the continuance of the War be a 
cause of weakness to Great Britain and to the British* Empire. 

It is in many ways a great advantage to open this vital part 
of my argument in the words of the best informed and by far 
the fairest of the writers who have told the history of Ireland 
during the eighteenth century. It is my most earnest request 
that my readers will read and digest the language in which Mr. 
Lecky describes the dangers which Ireland, through her possession 
of a separate Parliament under the Constitution of 1782, could 
during the last great war (1782-1800) bring upon Great Britain, 
and the British Empire : 


She had, however [writes Mr. Lecky], one power which might be very 
efficient, but also very dangerous, to the Empire. The actual participa- 





7° Those who thought, with almost all Unionists, that Ulster ought to be 
excluded from the Act, felt it’ might be forced upon her by one of two 
different methods: (1) Ulster might be occupied by troops and thus be directly 
compelled to accept the Home Rule Act; (2) The Act might be simply passed, 
and then any inhabitants of Ulster who hindered the operation of the Act— 
e.g. by refusing to pay taxes raised under the Act—might be punished as 
ordinary law-breakers. The latter course was the natural method of enforcing 
the Act, e.g. upon Belfast, and by far the harder to resist. 

71 This argument, I admit, applies in my judgment to the proposal, sanc- 
tioned by the majority of- the Speaker’s Conference, to grant parliamentary 
votes to women, as also, though in a less degree, to the proposal to extend some- 
thing like universal suffrage to men. There is, however, this difference in 
favour of the extension of universal suffrage that it already exists in many or 
most of the countries where real parliamentary government is to be found. 
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tion of Ireland in the common cause could only be effected and sustained 
by the independent action of the Irish Parliament. If that Parliament, 
disapproving of the policy which led to the war, desiring to make its 
power felt in the only possible way in foreign politics, disliking the 
Ministry which made the war, or convinced that Ireland had no interest 
in its issue, thought fit to withhold its assistance, the Empire might in 
the most critical periods be deprived of a great portion of its strength, and 
Ireland by a tacit arrangement with the enemy might be at peace while 
England was at war. From a military point of view the importance of 
Ireland to England was very great. Her geographical position and her 
excellent harbours would make her invaluable to an enemy. In times of 
peace she maintained an army of 15,000 men, while Great Britain usually 
maintained only 17,000 or 18,000, and in every war she had contributed 
largely to the armies in the field. But under the Constitution of 1782 this 
assistance was purely optional, depending on the precarious and transient 
humours of a popular assembly. If the Irish Parliament at any time 
thought fit to reduce ifs army as excessive, it had full power to do so, and 
in time of war the danger that might result from the conflicting action of 
two independent Parliaments could hardly be overrated. In the great 
revolutionary war which filled the last years of the century, the English 
Parliament exhibited the spectacle of a minority which was fiercely opposed 
to the war and which did everything in its power to embarrass the Ministry 
that conducted it. Such a minority had a considerable and very injurious 
moral influence on the struggle, but being a minority it was rot able to 
carry its designs into effect. But if the majority in the Irish Parliament 
had shared the sentiments of the minority in England, we should probably 
have seen Ireland neutralising her ports, withdrawing her troops, for- 
bidding recruiting, passing votes of censure on the war, and addressing the 
King in favour of peace. Could it be questioned that under such circum- 
stances the very existence of the Empire might have been endangered ? ™ 


Now my argument, based on the words of Lecky, is that any 
new Home Rule Parliament’ could-in substance, if not always 
in form, arrest or hinder the action of England by all the 
methods which according to Lecky were open to the old Irish 
Parliament if it had wished to impede England or the British 
Empire during the great war with France. The new Home Rule 
Parliament might in fact, whether legally or not, withhold its 
assistance from Great Britain and by a tacit arrangement be at 
peace while England was at war with Germany. The new Parlia- 
ment, possessing, as it certainly would possess, control over the 
Irish Cabinet, might practically reduce the number of the Irish 
army or make great difficulties in sending the army out of 
Ireland. If, as is quite possible, after the lapse of a year or two 
there should grow up in England an active minority opposed to 
the War, the new Irish Parliament, if it contained a majority 
representing, say, Sinn Feiners, would certainly share the senti- 
ments of the pacificist minority in England, and we should 
probably see Ireland neutralising her ports, withdrawing her 
troops, passing votes of censure on the War, and addressing the 


- "2 Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vi. pp. 319-321. 
Vout. LXXXII—No. 485 Cc 
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King in favour of peace. Can there be the least doubt that from 
a military point of view the importance of Ireland as against 
England would then be very great, and that her geographical 
position and her excellent harbours would make her invaluable 
to a German enemy? Is there, in short, the least doubt that the 
picture drawn of what might have happened in Ireland during 
the existence of the old Irish Parliament in, say, 1794, is a very 
probable picture of what might happen in Ireland under a new 
Home Rule Parliament if, as is quite conceivable, Sinn Feiners 
and other ardent Nationalists should obtain a majority or even 
a formidable minority of the Irish House of Commons, during 
‘any year between 1917 and 1920, if (which Heaven avert) the 
War should endure for so long a time? I know the reply which 
_ will be given to the conclusion I have drawn from Lecky’s words. 

The Irish Parliament, it will be said, was an independent Parlia- 
ment, the Home Rule Parliament will be in name at least a 
dependent Parliament. The old Irish Parliament rarely inter- 
fered ** with the action of England during the last great war, 
and why should the new Home Rule Parliament interfere with 
the carrying on of the present War with Germany? To anyone 
who is content to play with words instead of looking at facts this 
answer may seem to have much in it. It in fact has no substance 
or weight whatever. True it is that under the Irish Constitution 
of 1782 the British Parliament had no right to legislate, and never 
did from 1782 to 1800 legislate for Ireland. But in every other 
respect Ireland, politically as well as socially, was in fact far 
more subject to the British Cabinet under Grattan’s Constitu- 
tion than it would be under any new system of Home Rule. The 
British Parliament could not under that Constitution legislate 
for Ireland, but the will of the British Parliament to a great 
extent controlled Irish legislation. Above all the Executive in 
all its branches was, under Grattan’s Constitution, in the hands 
of the British Cabinet. What is of even more consequence, the 
Irish Parliament, which did not contain a single Roman Catholic, 
was a Parliament in substance to a great extent filled by nominees 
of the British Government. It always represented the senti- 
ments, the prejudices, and also the virtues of Protestant and, 
more or less, aristocratic landowners, whose opinions on most 
points were shared by the English and Scottish country gentlemen 
who in the main determined the policy of Great Britain. Under 
the Constitution of 1782 therefore there was comparatively little 


* It did interfere with the Regency question, and might thereby, if 
George the Third had not recovered from his madness, have brought during 
the Great War dreadful confusion into English public life. It did by its, mis- 
government cause the rebellion in 1798 and, by the condition of Ireland, 
cause tremendous peril to England. 
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risk of disagreement between the Government and Parliament 
at Westminster and the Parliament in Dublin. The British 
Cabinet was really and in truth the Irish Executive, and the 
British Cabinet was appointed by the King and by the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and to a very great extent the old Irish 
Parliament shared the feelings or the political principles of the 
British Parliament.** But a main object of every Home Rule 
Bill laid before Parliament since 1886, and certainly of the Home 
Rule Act of 1914, has been to create not only an Irish Parliament, 
but above all an Irish Executive which should be appointed under 
the system of Cabinet government by the Irish Parliament, and 
carry on the administration of Irish affairs in accordance, as the 
expression goes, with Irish ideas. That there is every possibility 
or probability that the action of such a Parliament may disagree 
with the action of the Imperial Parliament is obvious, and what 
I have tried to show is that the new Home Rule Parliament will, 
when it comes into existence, have in substance every power to 
hinder the action during war which was possessed by the old 
Trish Parliament under the Constitution of 1782, whilst such 
Home Rule Parliament will not be restrained from using such 
power by the motives and circumstances which led the old Par- 
liament of Ireland to act in harmony with the wishes of the 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster. a 

But the argument must be pressed a step further. To judge 
by the Home Rule Bill of 1893, and the Home Rule Act of 1914, 
any new Irish Parliament will possess a power of thwarting the 
action of the Imperial Parliament which was quite unknown to 
the Parliament existing under the Constitution of 1782. Neither 
Grattan nor any other Irish statesman suggested that Ireland 
should have both a Parliament of her own and send representatives 
of Ireland to sit in the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 
Under the Home Rule Act of 1914, Ireland, to speak only of 
the House of Commons, retains 42 members in the Imperial 
Parliament.”* We are not here concerned with the unfairness 
of such an arrangement. The point which nmst be pressed home 
is the way in which under a Home Rule system the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster will practically give to an 
Irish Cabinet and an Irish Parliamenf a means of bringing 

74 As indeed is now generally admitted, the great defect from an Irish 
point of view of the Constitution of 1782 was that the Executive in Ireland 
‘was appointed not by the Irish Parliament but indirectly by the Imperial 
Parliament. It is a curious example of this state of things that under the 
very Constitution of 1782, which is popularly known as Grattan’s Constitution, 
Grattan himself, though the most distinguished of Irish orators and statesmen, 
never became in strictness part of the Irish Government, and the Act of Union 
passed by the Irish Parliament was strenuously opposed by Grattan and his 


followers. ; 
25 And on certain occasions their number would be raised to 66. 
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influence to bear upon the action of the English Cabinet which 
was not possessed by the Irish Parliament of 1782. Let any one 
think for example of the way in which the 42 members at West- 
minster could reinforce the action, whatever it was, of the Home 
Rule Parliament at Dublin. Suppose for a moment that in the 
midst of a war the Parliament at Dublin should pass a vote or 
@ resolution favouring or demanding a peace with Germany the 
terms of which were deemed absolutely unacceptable by the mass 
of the British people and by the majority of the British House of 
Commons. Is there the least doubt that this demand would 
come with immensely greater strength if the 42 members from 
Ireland pressed it, supported by every art of parliamentary 
intrigue and obstruction, upon the Government and the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster? I have no wish to press this point harder. 
The simple truth is that any form whatever of Home Rule, 
though it be framed with the utmost ingenuity by the most 
ingenious of constitutionalists, is meant to loosen the political 
tie which binds together Great Britain and Ireland, and must 
independently of the faults, which are many, both of Englishmen 
and of Irishmen, weaken the action of the United Kingdom during 
a period of war. That this is so arises from the nature of things. 
Irish Home Rule is a form of federalism, and means dividing the 
power, now vested in one Government, between two Govern- 
ments, whereas for the successful conduct of a great war the one 
thing most needed is concentration of power. Many have been 
the observers who during the last three years have wished, 
whether wisely or not, that the English Constitution provided 
the means for creating a temporary dictator. This is the fact 
which explains why Englishmen, each of whom values at its 
highest rate his own personal freedom, have’ with characteristic 
good sense suspended by statute, taking the form of Orders in 
Council, most of the specific rights which have hitherto consti- 
tuted English liberty. Home Rule, I admit for the sake of 
argument, may ultimately be the means of constituting such a 
reconciliation between England and Ireland as any wise man 
or good man would feel worth purchasing even at the very 
heavy cost of some possible weakening in the governmental power 
of the State. But if the objections I have put forward have 
anything like the weight which in my judgment attaches to them : 
if in fact they show that the idea of introducing Home Rule at 
once into Ireland, first rests upon two widespread delusions, 
secondly cannot be finally or rapidly settled offhand by the pro- 
posed constitutional Convention, and thirdly involves great perils 
to the United Kingdom during a continuance of the War, a 
-strong case is stated for the conclusion that (as was believed by 
all English statesmen in 1914) men of prudence and foresight 
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ought still to hold in 1917 that the establishment of Home Rule 
in Ireland must wait till the War is ended, and indeed till we 
know the terms and the results of the longed-for peace. 

Here in strictness my argument ends. . It might, I doubt not, 
have been stated by others with more rhetorical effect and with 
greater logical force. But any defects in the exposition of my 
argument are on this occasion of very minor importance. What 
really tells against my objections, and any reasoning of the 
same kind however well put, is not so much a definite answer or 
confutation but a sentiment of a not ungenerous character shared 
at this moment by many of the best among the citizens of the 
United Kingdom. They entertain a secret longing to make trial 
of Home Rule. Let us act, they think, even at a great risk, 
in accordance with the sympathies inspired by this time of war, 
of sorrow and of heroic death. Let us get rid of every dispute 
which divides Irishmen from Englishmen. Let us give up some 
thing of prudence, and trust wholly in the greatness of our hopes. 
Let us give pleasure at any rate to the majority of the Irish 
people. Let us have the joy of seeing every Irishman capable of 
bearing arms enrol himself in the British armies. Let tis be able 
to say that there is not one spot within the British Empire where 
men of whatever nation, whatever race, or whatever creed, do not 
rush forward to the defence of the one great free State of Europe 
of which they are all citizens. We long for action, rapid and 
vigorous action, and we will not listen to a policy of mere 
negation. It is due to myself and to my readers that I should 
offer some reply to a feeling which appeals to the heart of every 
patriot throughout the whole United Kingdom who, like myself, 
admires and venerates the unconquerable courage of British 
soldiers, and bases high hopes of increasing moral unity through- 
out the United Kingdom on the harmony and goodwill which 
binds together Englishmen, Scotsmen and Irishmen in camps 
and on battlefields, when guided by officers and neither excited 
nor misled by politicians. 

My answer, which I wish to make as elear and as short 
as may be, willtake the form of several closely connected 
thoughts. 

A negative policy, in the first place, need not of necessity be 
either futile or ineffective. Half the calamities of nations, no 
less than of individuals,’ arise from the making of some false 
step. It is hardly fair or reasonable to say that a guide who 
saves a man from falling into Niagara, and thereby losing his 
life, has not rendered a valuable service to the stranger whom 
he warned. We have most of us learned from our youth up that 
Micaiah, who warned his King not to engage in battle with a 
too powerful enemy, though he preached a merely negative 
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policy was a more foreseeing statesman than the 400 prophets 
who adjured Ahab to go boldly up and defeat his foes. 

It is, in the second place, vain to expect that any form of 
Home Rule will, among any one of the three parties who roughly 
represent the political convictions of Ireland, produce at once or 
rapidly that goodwill towards England for which Englishmen 
at this moment most earnestly hope. Their disappointment will 
be due not to special defects existing among Irishmen, but to the 
circumstances of the time and to the best known laws of human 
nature. It is not natural, nor to be expected, that Sinn Feiners, 
who are fanatics longing for the absolute national independence 
of Ireland, should feel any goodwill to England who, were she 
to grant to Ireland a Parliament as independent as that of New 
Zealand, absolutely denies -and will always deny to Ireland the 
right or the power to be an independent nation, such as is Italy 
or Switzerland. It is not natural, nor to be expected, that 
Constitutional Nationalists, who for forty years have struggled to 
create for all Ireland a partially independent Parliament and 
Cabinet which should on most matters rule the whole of that 
country, will look with enthusiasm or gratitude on a compromise 
which in one way or another must give, as England is now 
morally bound to give, ample and special protection to Ulster 
against being ruled by the so-called Irish Parliament and Govern- 
ment at Dublin. It is also, though this may surprise English 
Liberals, neither natural, nor to be expected, that Ulstermen, 
who have grown prosperous as citizens of the United Kingdom and 
also as Irishmen, should hail with real joy a form of Home Rule 
which, whether it cuts them off from the rest of Ireland, or to 
some extent subjects them to the Parliament at Dublin, deprives 
them of a position which they had gained by their energy and 
which exactly suits their present wishes. It is the most notable 
of the successes of British policy in Ireland (and they are not too 
numerous) that Ulstermen have become loyal to the United 
Kingdom, that they rejoice in short in being at once Irishmen 
and citizens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It is from the nature of things impossible that they can feel 
pleasure in losing either of the characteristics which have been 
ensured or obtained for them under the Act of Union. Note, 
further, that facts which have passed before our eyes hardly more 
than twelve months ago—the rise and the suppression of the re- 
bellion in Dublin—forbid the hope that any system of Home Rule 
now to be established will enlist the enthusiasm or even secure 
the contentment of the mass of the Irish people. Mr. Asquith’s 
dream, as I have pointed out, that a sudden stroke of statesman- 
ship would at once be the salvation of England and of Ireland, 
was in my judgment a delusion. But even if this dream in May 
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or June of 1916 contained something of truth (which is very 
doubtful) it needed for its fulfilment that the stroke of states- 
manship should be carried out with rapidity. The auspicious 
‘moment’ was a moment, and it has long passed away. 

In the third place, if any good whatever is to be obtained 
from the holding of the proposed Convention, the Government 
must display certain virtues not always to be found in the action 
of British Cabinets whatever be the party by which they are 
supported. 

Thus the action of the Government with regard to the Con- 
vention ought to be characterised by the utmost clearness of 
purpose, as well as by perfect good faith. It must, for example, 
be made absolutely clear on all sides that though any settlement 
arrived at by the Convention ought to receive and will receive 
respectful attention from Parliament, yet no such settlement can 
be passed into law, or even will be laid before Parliament, which 
involves the absolute national independence of Ireland, and until 
Parliament be absolutely satisfied that it will promote and not 
hinder the safety of the United Kingdom. Nothing is so much 
to be dreaded as those vague understandings which are the 
parents of misunderstandings and discord. 

The Government again must show the unmistakable resolu- 
tion, during and after the meeting of the Convention, to maintain 
the strictest order throughout the whole United Kingdom. There 
should be in all the administrative action of the Government an 
unmistakable return to the rules of common sense and common 
justice. Crime is not the less punishable because it amounts to 
treason.** On one occasion at least during my political memory 
did a Chief Secretary for Ireland achieve the rare result of 
increasing while in that office his own high reputation and at 
the same time of rendering an immense service to the United 
Kingdom. Mr. A. J. Balfour, by the simple policy of enforcing 
the rule of equal law throughout the whole of Ireland, restored 
to that country the rest and peace which it most needed, and 
laid thereby the foundation for a beneficial reform of the land 
law. This is an example which ought never to be forgotten. 

The consideration of the Government’s duties of itself points 
out what ought to.be the Government’s conduct as*regards the 
three possible results which may follow upon the debates of the 
Convention. 

If the Convention does not arrive at any agreement or settle- 
ment which may fairly be taken to represent the wish of the 


7* In this matter I am bound to speak my whole mind. Crime, whether 
it amounts to treason or not, ought not to escape due punishment because it has 
recently been committed. The remission of penalties incurred by conspirators 
is apt to become demial of protection rightly due to loyal citizens. 
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Irish people, whether they be constitutional Home Rulers or 
Trish Unionists, the course of the Government will be clear. The 
Cabinet supported by the Imperial Parliament must resume the 
determination, which possibly had best never have been deserted, 
to leave alone every attempt to deal further with the Home Rule 
question till after the making of peace, and probably till after 
the election of a new Parliament. 

If the Convention arrive at a settlement which satisfies the 
Convention but which is inconsistent with the final supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, or with the safety of the United 
Kingdom during the War, then the course of duty is the same. 
Such a settlement is one which neither the Parliament nor the 
Government ought to accept. 

If, lastly, the Convention in some happy hour of moderation 
and wisdom should frame a settlement, really acceptable to the 
great mass of Irishmen; which retains the ultimate sovereignty of 
the Imperial Parliament and does not diminish the capacity of 
the United Kingdom to exert its full power against foreign foes, 
then two courses are .open to the Government. The Prime 
Minister and his colleagues may xze fit to lay the settlement of 
the Convention in the form of a Bill before Parliament and do 
their best to pass it into law. But they may also with equal 
fairness and, to the minds of many Englishmen, with greater 
wisdom, approve of the settlement and undertake to place it 
before Parliament, and do their utmost to pass it into law, after 
the end of the War and probably after the meeting of a new 
Parliament. 

In all and any of these cases the Government must before 
every other consideration devote its first attention to carrying on 
the War with success and, what is almost the same thing, to the 
maintaining the rule of order and of justice throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom. 

On very serious matters every one would wish to write with 
sober seriousness. The argumentative character of this article 
ought not to be taken, though it probably will be taken, as a sign 
that its author is indifferent to a change of feeling among many 
Englishmen towards the demand of Irishmen for Home Rule. 
This change of feebing is based in great measure on preoccupation 
with the War, but it is encouraged also by a perfectly honest 
attempt, not always very successful, to understand the feelings 
and wants of Irishmen. With this endeavour I entirely sympa- 
thise. Let me in ending this article call the attention of my 
readers to the remarkable utterances of three noteworthy Irish- 
men. With none of them do I absolutely agree, but from all of 
them every Englishman may learn much. 
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‘Why must it be that, when British soldiers and Irish 
soldiers are suffering and dying side by side, this eternal old 
quarrel should goon? . . . In the name of God, we here, who are 
about to die perhaps, ask you to do that which largely induced 
us to leave our homes; to do that which our fathers and mothers 
taught us to long for; to do that which is all we desire—make 
our country happy and contented, and enable us, when we meet 
Canadians, Australians, or New Zealanders side by side, to say 
“Our country, just as yours, has self-government within the 
Empire.”’ ’ *” 

* After all, if in the trenches we can fight side by side all for 
the common cause of liberty, certainly, so far as I am concerned, 
and as I said in Belfast on Friday, I trust that I shall in my time 
see some solution of that long-continued Irish question that would 
meet the ideal of liberty of all parties in Ireland. In the grave 
crisis which confronts us, and in the loss of Members of this 
House . . . there is indeed a great deal of food for reflection. 
We cannot but think what shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue.’ 7° 

‘England has never been just to Ireland, because she has 
never been firm.’ ** 

A. V. Dicey. 


27 Major William Redmond, cited by Mr. Lloyd George,- Parliamentary 
Debates, June 11, 1917, col. 615, 616._ 

28 Sir Edward Carson, ibid. col. 619. 

3° Words of an Irish N.C.O., cited in Spectator, June 9, 1917, p. 627. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AN IRISH SETTLEMENT? 


(II) 


A SOUTHERN UNIONIST'S VIEW 


THE atmosphere created by a section of the British Press in favour 
of bringing the Home Rule Act into immediate operation, with 
the flood of correspondence produced by it, leading to the re- 
newed effort of the Government to secure a settlement of the Irish 
difficulty, has brought into prominence the fact that there are at 
least five different parties who must be gathered into the fold if 
a form of Home Rule is to be adopted that has any prospect of 
peaceful continuity. They are— 

(a) The Ulster Unionists of the six Northern counties, who 
have received a guarantee that they shall not, against their will, 
be deprived of their present status of equal and intimate citizen- 
ship of the United Kingdom, and independence of the rule of an 
Irish Parliament. 

(b) Unionists of the Southern and Western provinces, who feel 
equally with their brother Unionists of Ulster that the disruption 
of the United Kingdom involves grave dangers to the security of 
the Empire, but who have no guarantee of protection from political 
ostracism under a Home Rule Parliament, and who protest against 
a divided Ireland under any circumstances. 

(c) The Nationalist party, who demand autonomy within the 
British Empire and reject any partition of Ireland by the 
exclusion of the six Ulster counties. 

(d) The Sinn Fein or rebel party, who demand complete in- 
dependence as an Irish Republic, and look for acknowledgment 
as a separate nation by the International peace conference that 
will meet at the conclusion of the War, and in the meantime are 
prepared to rise again in open rebellion should opportunity offer. 

{e) A considerable number who take but little interest in 
politics, and are content to enjoy the unprecedented prosperity of 
Treland, and take their chance under any form of Government that 
may exist. 

One suggestion of the Government was that the six counties 
of Ulster should be excluded from the operation of the Home Rule 
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Act for five years, at the end of which this arrangement would 
be subject to the consideration of Parliament, unless previously 
terminated at the desire of the Ulster members, with the assent 
of the majority of the voters in the excluded area. A bridge was, 
however, to be made between the members of Parliament of the 
excluded area and the Irish Parliament in Dublin, by the creation 
of an Irish Council consisting on the one hand of all the members 
of that area returned to Westminster and on the other of an equal 
number of delegates from the Irish Parliament. This Council 
would be empowered by a majority of each of the delegations— 

(a2) To pass Private Bills, legislation affecting both the 
included and the excluded area. 

(b) To recommend to the Crown the extension to the excluded 
area by Order in Council of any Act of the Irish Parliament. 

(c) To agree to the inclusion under the Home Rule Act of the 
whole of Ireland, subject to the assent of the majority of the voters 
of the excluded area. 

(d) To make recommendations on its own initiative upon Irish 
questions, including the amendment of the Home Rule Act as 
finally passed. 

The Governmént considered the present suspended Home 
Rule Act unsatisfactory, and therefore that it should be recon- 
sidered, especially as regards its financial provisions. 

After the proposéd Bill had been read a second time ii, together 
with the Home Rule Act, should be forthwith considered by a 
conference to be constituted on the lines of the Speaker’s Confer- 
ence on Electoral Reform, though not consisting exclusively of 
members of Parliament, and meeting under the chairmanship 
of someone commanding the same general confidence in his 
impartiality and judgment as Mr. Speaker himself. 

Failing the acceptance of this proposal an alternative plan was 
submitted—that of assembling a convention of Irishmen of all 
parties for the purpose of producing a scheme of Irish Self- 
Government. 

The answer to the first proposal was its immediate rejection 
by the Irish Nationalist party, with a statement that any measure 
based on it would meet with their vigorous opposition. But they 
were prepared to accept the alternative suggestion, and recom- 
mended that such a convention should be summoned without 
delay. 

The leader of the Ulster Unionist members declared that while 
Unionists were as strongly opposed as ever they were to the entire 
policy of Home Rule for Ireland, they were not unwilling to con- 
sider the exigencies of the present situation, and were prepared to 
submit the suggestion for a settlement, as put forward, to the 
Ulster Unionist Council, with a desire that a decision may be 
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arrived at which will promote the peace and security of the United 
Kingdom and the success of the great cause for which we are 
fighting in this War. 

Lord Midleton, as representing the Irish Unionist Association 
of Southern Unionists, answered that ‘ we consider that the 
measure of Home Rule proposed to be granted to a part of Ireland 
by agreement between the Parliamentary parties, would involve 
grave Imperial dangers.’ He added : 


We deprecate on principle any division of Ireland, but we are further 
convinced that, as proposed, it would enormously increase the forces of 
disloyalty and imperil Imperial safety, while not effecting the settlement 
of the Irish question desired by His Majesty’s Government. ... With a 
view, however, to minimise existing difficulties, and to secure the full par- 
ticipation of Ireland in the War, we are prepared to submit the proposal 
to the Irish Unionist Alliance. They expressed last year their readiness 
to enter into the deliberation of a conference on the future government of 
the Empire after the expiration of the War, with an open mind, in the 
hope that the question might be settled on broad and Imperial lines, which 
would embrace the whole of Ireland, and we have reason to believe they 
would be willing to take part in such a Convention if it is fully repre- 
sentative of all interests, and it is clearly understood that its proceedings 
are subject to the review of the Imperial Parliament., 


Even a cursory examination will show the difficulty of blend- 
ing four of the above five classes in a common agreement for a 
scheme of Home Rule. The Ulster people of the excluded area 
must abandon the sheet anchor of the pledged guarantees that 
secure them from the threatened disruption, for their proposed 
retention of full and equal citizenship in the United Kingdom 
is only for five years, at the end of which their position is to be 
considered by Parliament. The Southern Unionists are asked to 
abandon their principles and to enter into a conference for the 
express purpose of framing a new Home Rule Bill. The National- 
ists are called upon to agree to the partition of Ireland for five 
years, with no certainty that, failing a change in. the feeling of 
the excluded area, the Imperial Parliament, freed from the 
domination of eighty-five irreconcilable Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers, would be any more ready to embark upon the coercion of 
Ulster than it is at present. The Sinn Fein party, possibly just 
now the most numerous party in Ireland, will have to abandon 
their dream of Ireland an independent nation and take their place 
with the less advanced Nationalist section if they are to take part 
in a Convention to consider the question of ‘the government of 
Treland within the British Empire. Apart from the fact that the 
Nationalist party has already rejected the proposal as regards 
partition, there is but a shadowy prospect of such a common agree- 
ment as would induce the Prime Minister to submit a Bill to the 
Houses of Parliament. 
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The Prime Minister in his letter to the Irish Party leaders 
stated that the Government approached the subject with a deep 
desire to put an end to a state of affairs which is productive of 
immense evil, not only to Ireland but to Great Britain. Needless 
to say, such a statement from a Prime Minister is a strong in- 
ducement to all who have the interest of the Empire at heart to 
yield to the force of circumstances even at the experise of a serious 
strain upon their principles; but no hint is given of the serious 
evil to Ireland and Great Britain that may result from this prob- 
ing of the Irish sore at the crisis of the War on which the fate of 
the Empire depends. If it is expected that the success of such a 
conference would ensure recruits, a greater mistake was never 
made. ‘T'he Government failed to seize the opportunity of filling 
the ranks of the Irish divisions when it imposed upon Great Britain 
alone the duty of supplying the fighting forces, Irish recruiting, 
outside those who had joined from patriotic motives, being left 
to the attractions of the separation allowance. To this timidity 
is due the fact that the wastage of Irish divisions that have fought 
valiantly is perforce replenished by levies from the other parts 
of the United Kingdom. 

Now let us glance at the real condition of Ireland, the state 
of whose affairs is asserted to be productive of grave evil to 
Ireland, Great Britain and the Empire. In the May number of 
this Review an exhaustive article by Mr. Edgar Crammond 
gives a picture of prosperity on which any country might be 
congratulated. I venture to quote from the article a few figures 
that explain the position, and compare it with the state of the 
United Kingdom. 

Between 1904 and 1914 Irish trade expanded by 44.9 per 
cent., the trade of the United Kingdom by 32.5 per cent. De- 
posits in banks in Ireland between 1901 and 1915 increased by 
60.4 per cent., and in England and Wales by 56.4 per cent. 
In 1914 the imports per head in Ireland were 16l. 4s. 11d. ; the 
average for the United Kingdom was 12]. 19s. 1d. The exports 
from Ireland per head were 171. 1s. 6d. ; the average for the United 
Kingdom 91. 5s. 8d." 

These figures show the prosperity of Ireland, and show clearly 
that the Irish difficulty is to be looked for in Westminster rather 
than in a country where trade and commerce are more free from 
disturbance than in Great Britain, and men are pursuing their 
avocations peacefully without let or hindrance. 

Under these conditions a Convention will meet in July to 
consider the question of the future government of Ireland within 
the Empire. Delegates are being appointed from the three prin- 


1 ‘Treland’s Part in the War,’ Nineteenth Century and After, May 1917, 
p. 978. 
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cipal Churches, the Ulster and the Southern Unionists, the county 
and urban councils, with fifteen members to be nominated by the 
Government. As a preliminary to the Convention, the Sinn Fein 
prisoners incarcerated after the sanguinary rebellion of last year 
have been liberated, a measure the prudence or expediency of 
which is already a matter of serious controversy; but the Sinn 
Fein visionaries, strong in the political success of their late 
attempt, and trusting to future possibilities, decline to take any 
part in a Convention, and look for the realisation of their hope for 
an independent republic to the action of the peace conference of 
the nations at the conclusion of the War. 

Had Nationalist Ireland followed the example of the late 
Major Redmond and Captain Kettle, who laid down their lives 
in the cause of the Empire, and of the gallant Irishmen now up- 
holding the honour of their country at the Front, the Home Rule 
question would have assumed a different aspect, but outside Ulster 
there is reason to believe that the Irish Nationalist party now 
represented in the House of Commons is outnumbered by the 
Sinn Fein republicans. 

The danger to Ireland and the Empire will begin if and when 
the peace of the country and the safety of its harbours are handed 
over to an inefficient or antagonistic executive. 


' Henry A. BLAKE. 
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AIR RAIDS AND THE NEW WAR 


PERHAPS in all the ages since man became a thinking animal, he 
has never longed more keenly than at the present time for vision 
which should pierce the veil that hides the future and see events 
immediately beyond. But for the most part a darkness thick 
as the legendary night which covered Egypt, even a darkness 
which can be felt, hides from us all that which we most wish to 
know and which a brief lapse of days must reveal. Only here 
and there exist the data whence human reason can deduce a 
certain inference, and amongst those few certainties, manifest 
to every seeing eye, stands out the assurance that unless we find 
effectual means to stop them, the raids by German aeroplanes 
already accomplished will be dwarfed to insignificance by those 
speedily to come. 

For three reasons at least is this conclusion reached. They 
are the progress of aviation, German military expediency, and 
German national impulse. For the raids hitherto effected the 
Germans must have used, and unquestionably did use, the best 
machines which they possess, and the best, at any given moment, 
are always few in comparison with those of the average type. 
But so swift is now the development of the art of flying, and so 
great is the power applied to production, that the super-excellent 
aeroplanes of one day become, so to speak, the half-obsolete of thé 
next. In a brief space of time, multitudes of German machines 
will be competent to discharge the task which at present a small 
number only can achieve. Fifteen aeroplanes caused on 
the 13th of June last 589 casualties in London. Is there 
anyone prepared to guarantee that before next autumn merges 
into winter a like feat may not be attempted, not by fifteen, but by 
a hundred and fifty winged instruments of death? In that case, 
unless somehow we can arrest the stroke, we must expect a 
casualty list multiplied by ten, and damage to public and to private . 
buildings on a similar scale. But is a hundred and fifty the limit 
within which our conception of the possible numbers of these 
aerial assailants of London must necessarily be restrained? Who 
will warrant that assumption? According to our English news- 
papers it has been stated officially in Paris that the Huns are . 
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designing to have a fleet of three thousand five hundred aeroplanes 
by next March. Allowing for the ceaseless advance in capability 
which experience shows to be assured in the intervening time, 
it may be quite conceivably in the power of our foes, if they 
choose, to send, not a hundred and fifty, but several hundred, or, 
perhaps a few months later still, a thousand machines to drop - 
bombs on the capital of Britain, and on other English towns. 

Would strokes of that dimension be ‘ pinpricks’? Could we, 
or ought we, to stand the repeated infliction of thirty or forty 
thousand casualties at a time, with all the devastation which 
would inevitably accompany it, with ‘silence and composure ’? 
The very suggestion is an absurdity which illustrates the thought- 
lessness of the newspapers and the individuals who have followed 
this line of argument. Their whole contention is based on the 
supposition that the blows which the enemy can deal us through 
the air will always remain so small as to be negligible. The 
idea evinces a total failure to appreciate the giant growth of aerial 
power. The belief was, as a matter of fact, knockéd to pieces 
by the advent of the fifteen on the famous Wednesday—an arrival 
which may too possibly be paralleled or surpassed by other similar 
events before this article is published. 

For, rightly or wrongly, wisely or foolishly, the inhabitants of 
London and of other English and also of Scottish towns do not 
regard the rapidly increasing chances of having their homes, their 
wives and children blown to bits by bombs from the sky as so many 
“pinpricks,’ nor are they in the least inclined to accept these 
visitations with pious resignation. They are on the contrary 
animated by a natural desire, as fierce as it is instinctive, that 
counter-strokes of a like kind, but on a wider scale and with a 
greater destructiveness, should be dealt at the Hun. This feeling 
is already of an immense potency. It is gathering strength every 
day. If further raids be made unchecked, it will, very soon be 
irresistible. 

Must we then strip our Front of its best aerial fighters? Must 
we send our best airmen and our best machines back to England 
and thereby imperil, if not wholly lose, that’ supremacy which is 
vital to the success of our arms? ‘That would indeed be to play 
the German game. The effect of that policy would be to spare 
the lives and limbs of tens of thousands of enemy soldiers, at 
whom our artillery could then no longer aim, at the expense of 
* those of our own men. Doubtless it is the hope of some: such 
result which has prompted the raids already made, and which will 
prompt those far greater onslaughts to be expected. Thus would 
that principle of military expediency, referred to as one of the im- 
pelling motives in the German mind, be justified jn the action 
‘taken. Moreover—and this seems a point worthy of a little con- 
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sideration—so prodigious is the advantage of aerial offence 
against mere defence that even though we abandoned entirely the 
hope of retaining our command of the air in France, nay, even 
though we withdrew every machine and every pilot to this country, 
it would be still most doubtful whether that miserable manceuvre 
would avail to guard us against the danger impending. London 
itself might perhaps be safeguarded by such a concentration, but 
London is not the only city in England. As the radius of aero- 
plane flying increases, so increases also the exposure of distant 
points to injury. Few and remote will be the English towns still 
enjoying immunity within'a year from now. If the war lasts 
two more years (as well it may) their number will be smaller yet. 

The cause of this inferiority of the defence to the offence is 
very clear. The defence knows not where the offence is coming. 
If the enemy devoted a hundred, or a thousand, machines to 
the work of destroying us here, and we devoted five hundred, or 
five thousand, to the duty of meeting their assault, that number 
would yet be quite inadequate to protect us. For the aeroplane 
possesses a mobility far exceeding that of any other instrument 
of war. Fleets of flying machines can scatter as they will— 
scatter and reconcentrate. What would be the chance of equality 
at any given place, possessed by our aerial guards, against a 
large force of aerial enemies, even though the former, if gathered 
together, would outnumber the latter by ten to one? Lord 
Haldane himself could hardly anticipate that the enemy would 
give them exact notice of his intentions. 

But, say some of the advocates of dignified composure, ‘We 
do not for a moment suggest the withdrawal of any of our airmen 
from France. What we want is the multiplication of airmen 
and aeroplanes in England.’ Yet the fact remains that every 
machine which would have gone to France, but (to give us safety 
here) is kept in Britain, represents a diminution of our chance of 
winning the war, and a point scored to Germany. And the 
argument just set forth shows the enormous wastefulness of that 
policy. No sophistry can obscure the reality that one machine 
actively employed against the enemy on the Continent is worth 
more than five machines employed at home. 

We have now sought to establish two salient facts. First, 
that an enormous increase in power to attack through the air is 
inevitable in the near future, and, secondly, that to propose to 
frustrate such attack by passive defence would be prodigal folly. 
It remains to consider the only real defence, namely offence, 
which we are able to achieve. Here, strange to say, we are 
confronted at once not by a military, but by a theological obstacle. 
For the theologians, Anglican Bishops, and Nonconformist 
ministers, linked, almost for the first time since James the Second’s 
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Declaration of Indulgence, in a singular alliance, have come forth 
as the protectors of the Kaiser andthe Hun. Better far, say these 
gentlemen, that any number (millions, if you will) of English 
women, children, babies, and non-combatant men should have 
their bodies torn in pieces by German bombs than to adopt 
“reprisals ’ (that is the sinful word) which, though it might save 
these indeed, would bring a similar fate upon their like in 
Germany. 

Now for the unfortunate introduction into common use of this 
unhappy term ‘ reprisals,’ I must plead guilty to a small measure 
of personal responsibility, seeing that I wrote a series of articles in 
The Globe in the summer of 1915, urging the adoption of counter- 
measures, so denominated, for Zeppelin raids, and subsequently, 
in association with that journal, organised a crowded meeting 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. The speeches then made were widely 
reported and the expression ‘ reprisals,’ which. was prominent in 
them, has been of frequent occurrence ever since. Would that this 
word could now (as Mr. H. G. Wells once wrote of a sentence of his 
own) be folded up and put away inadrawer. It has probably done 
more to stimulate theological animosity than any other that could 
have been employed. For my part, I advocate ‘reprisals’ no 
more. I merely urge the constraining necessity of ‘ counter-raids ’ 
on legitimate military objectives: If only this term could be 
substituted for that, the conscientious objectors would cease from 
troubling and the Bishops be at rest. 

But assuming agreement as to the expediency of counter-raids 
of this kind, the question immediately arises ‘ What is a legiti- 
mate military objective?’ and here it is that we touch the crux 
of the whole matter. Is a munition factory such an objective? 
Yes. ‘Then, since bombs cannot be aimed with accuracy, the 
place in which the factory is situated also becomes a legitimate 
object of military assault. Perhaps not merely a bishop but even 
an archbishop might be obliged to admit this. But what is the 
essential difference between a munition factory and a military 
clothing factory, or a boot factory, or an army food depot, or any 
other factory or storehouse where either work vital to the army 
is carried on or the fruits of such labour are preserved? “Or, again, 
what about railway stations where troops are entrained, or where 
trucks are filled with army stores? Is every spot of this kind to 
be held by us sacrosanct, if it stands in any town of which the 
inhabitants are liable to be hit and even certain to be hit by bombs 
dropped during an air raid? Our enemies freely attack every place 
of this sort. Are we to be restrained by conscientious scruples 
from similar action on our side? If so, we had better not have 
gone to war at all. For what is the good of entering into a tre- 
mendous contest against a mighty and fully prepared antagonist 
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if you do not mean to do your very utmost to defeat him? And~ 
what can be more grotesque than the position of any man, 
whether theologian or politician, who on the one hand affirms, 
urbi et orbi, that the freedom of mankind, humanity, justice and 
the future of civilisation alike depend on obtaining victory in this 
strife, and on the other hand declares that we must impose on 
ourselves an immense and crippling handicap rendering that 
victory far more difficult and defeat far more possible? 

The truth is that the plainness of this issue was obscured at 
the beginning of the War by the comparatively small part then 
played by aviation. For, great though the progress of that art 
had been, it was as nothing to the progress made since, just as 
this again is certain to be thrown into the shade by that which 
will be attained should the war be much prolonged. In that 
event it is now evident that supremacy in the air and the use 
made of that supremacy will be paramount factors dominating 
the fina] result. If we allow ourselves still to be bound, even to 
the end, by the restrictions hitherto accepted, then not only shall 
we throw an enormous extra burden of wounds and death upon 
our fighting men by the neglect of the means which would shorten 
their grim ordeal, not only shall we leave the Germans great 
military advantages in the safety of factories, storehouses, 
stations, and so forth, of which advantages we might have easily 
deprived them, but we shall prodigiously diminish our chance of 
winning that long-assured peace which is the goal of our hope and 
the object of our desire. 

Must we then surrender for an insensate scruple, founded 
entirely on a confusion of thought, the chief aim to attain which 
we fight? Must we, by failing to crush Germany, doom the 
world to a speedy repetition of its present agony? Must we give 
to human brutes, far lower morally than the beasts of the fields, 
the chance of again seeking to impose their yoke upon the 
unwilling nations of the earth? Yet all these effects, and more 
still, shall we risk incurring if we decline to use to the uttermost 
the giant hands of aerial power. 

This vast sacrifice, this prodigious waste, will be due in fact 
simply to a failure to understand the conditions of the New War. 
The meaning of that war, the war of the air, and the terrible 
consequences to a civilian population inevitably proceeding from 
it, have not yet been grasped by our people, or even by our poli- 
ticians—not to speak of our divines. But, as soon as the radius 
of aeroplane action has become a little greater than at present, 
those implications are likely to be made terribly clear. For the 
novelty consists in the ability to pour down destruction anywhere, 
and in the impossibility of giving notice or of accepting surrender. 
An army which bombards a city has first to reach that city, usually 
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a long and painful process. Then it can, and is expected to, give 
notice of its contemplated action and, as an alternative to it, to 
demand rendition. When however these preliminaries have been 
fulfilled, and when surrender has been refused, then the shells 
fired from the guns of the besiegers are missiles as deadly as the 
bombs dropped from aeroplanes. The shells, like the bombs, 
will kill dnd maim and tear to pieces the bodies of women and 
children and non-combatant men. They will blast the homes of 
the poor: they will destroy great buildings. But it is admitted 
that there is still this difference : that the population of the city 
bombarded by guns can, if they choose, at any moment agree to 
the surrender which they first declined, and the besieging army 
can then occupy the town. 

Now take the case of a fleet of aeroplanes. Within the con- 
stantly widening limits of its fuel capacity, where it will, there 
it can go. But however terrific the downpour of its bombs, it 
cannot accept surrender because it cannot take possession. 
Neither, practically, can it give notice of its intention to bombard. 
For in giving such notice it might enable an enemy fleet to con- 
centrate to meet it. Therefore we reach this point: that either 
aerial fleets must not be employed at all to bomb legitimate mili- 
tary objectives, which will very frequently be situated in the midst 
of towns, or else they must be employed just as the Germans have 
been using their squadrons against us, and as we ought to be 
using our squadrons against them. Let us then come to close 
quarters with the Bishops (et hoc genus omne) on this issue. Do 
they say that bombardment of cities by guns is lawful but bom- 
bardment by flying machines unlawful because of the two differ- 
ences named? And do they maintain that rather than ignore 
those differences they would prefer to see the Allies defeated, 
Britain converted into a Belgium or a Serbia, and British women 
and children massacred by the million? If that is not their 
contention, at what point precisely do they draw the dividing 
line? 

We have a right to get clear answers to these questions from 
any man, even an archbishop, who seeks to deter his countrymen 
from using the only means of warfare likely to save them from 
coming slaughter from the air. Next year aeroplanes will be 
counted by the thousand, and the year following by tens of 
thousands. Their range will by that time be much wider than 
at present. In any case, and even though we strike back, the 
damage which we shall very probably incur will be far greater 
than any which we have suffered yet. But unless we ourselves 
resort to like methods against the Hun; unless we, so to speak, 
smother his assaults by our own; unless we force him to give 
his chief attention to preserving his own cities from destruction, 
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many of our towns in England will be heaps of shattered ruins 
and a large part of our home population will be dead before this 
world-strife wears to an end. 

If the foregoing argument is allowed to possess force, it will 
be seen that at least one unavoidable deduction emerges. It is an 
unpopular deduction. It is one running counter to the most 
natural tide of popular feeling. But we cannot shirk it, and we 
had better face it. This deduction is that the German air raids, 
unlike other acts of theirs by land and sea, are perfectly legitimate 
features of the new warfare. Take the case of London. Could 
there be a place more calculated to attract aerial attack? It is a 
port, with dockyards and with ships. It bristles with munition 
factories. It contains a great arsenal. It holds buildings which 
are the seat of empire. How could we reasonably expect any 
enemy who uses the air to refrain from operating against it? And 
what is true of London is true also, more or less, of very many 
other towns in this country. 

Of course aerial operations against these places involve the 
destruction of many non-combatants of all ages and of both sexes. 
That cannot be helped. That effect is and will continue hence- 
forth to be the distinguishing characteristic of the New War. 
This is precisely what we have to learn and have not learnt yet, 
namely, that from this time forth the civilian population of every 
country, men, and women, and children, and infants in arms, 
must #1 share, almost equally with the actual fighters, in the 
perils of conflict. The fact is very horrible. It is new. It was 
by most people unforeseen. But it is there, staring us in the face, 
and it will become plainer every day. 

If any individuals doubt this conclusion, or think that this 
inevitable result of war in the air could be, in future contests, 
averted by a pact of nations, a little reflection will show them 
that they deceive themselves. For when air power has become 
the supreme decider of war, mankind must use it or else war 
becomes a farce. But war will not be a farce while human nature 
contains elements of tragedy. On the contrary, war in our time 
has grown to be for each people the sum of its national life 
matched against a like effort on the other side. The fate of future 
generations hangs in the balance. Between opponents nearly 
equal a little weight will incline that balance. How, then, can 
any warring people forgo the use of what, in years but just 
removed from this, will be the mightiest weapon which it wields? 
A nation, we will suppose, has it in its power to blast with death 
and ruin the cities of its foes, in all of which work for its destruc- 
tion is being carried on. If it exert that power it will win, and 
so grow to greater destinies down the paths of time. And if it 
employ not that power, then it must lose—lose all for which it 
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has fought, lose its national existence, and lose the future of its 
sons. Is it really conceivable that a country in such a position 
could be withheld from the exercise of its chief resource? 

Or is it thought that some future league of nations, at a period 
when the air is becoming the common medium of communication 
amongst mankind, is solemnly to renounce the use of the air 
altogether for purposes of war? As well tell us to fight only with 
bows and arrows, or to abandon steam and motor engines, or to 
cross the ocean in canoes. 

It is perhaps permissible to recall that the immense changes 
to be wrought by aviation, and other consequences following from 
them, were foretold by the present writer in articles published 
in this Review prior to the war. Thus in one which appeared in 
May 1913, I wrote of the non-combatant British public ‘ Their 
old immunity from personal peril is for ever gone. ... There 
will not be in all England, and perhaps in all Scotland and Wales, 
one dweller in a town of any size upon whose roof the levin bolt 
of death may not descend while he sleeps. . . . And he will know 
too that to this appalling menace of imminent destruction are 
exposed, equally with himself, his women folk and his little chil- 
dren. For when death rains down from above, in the nature of 
things there can be no discrimination. To the strong man, or 
to the weak woman, or to the little child, the risk will be the 
same.’ 

As mankind travels towards the strange vistas of the future 
now opening to its view, it would do well to attain to coherent 
thought concerning its new perils and its new duties. Of all Chris- 
tian bodies, so far, the Roman Church alone seems to have a 
definite voice with which to speak on these matters, as it has, 
for instance, spoken in the recent noble pronouncement, made at 
the risk of his life, by Cardinal Mercier. The Vatican itself, 
however, remains helpless and mute. 

One more reflection remains to be uttered. Wiil civilisation 
survive, can it survive, the new forces of destruction which the 
progress of science is letting loose? Almost is one tempted to 
believe that, before this century ends, the garnered fruits of ages 
of advance will have been brought to ruin, unless in the inter- 
vening time some change shal] have been wrought in the nature 
or in the beliefs of man. 

H. F. Wyatt. 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION - 


WRITING in this Review fourteen months ago on ‘ The Trials to 
Come ”* I expressed the opinion that the War would end in an 
industrial revolution here. Since then much has been said and 
written and much has happened. The Russian revolution has 
happened. That tremendous event took the world in general 
by surprise. There may have been some well-informed persons 
outside Russia who knew that it was coming, but if so they kept 
their knowledge to themselves by choice or necessity. Others 
knew that something was going on in Russia but did not divine 
what would come of it. Even these were few; the many knew 
nothing and expected nothing : their eyes were turned elsewhere. 
The effect has been all the greater. The revolution was like a 
thunderstorm breaking over the nations, without warning—a 
sudden flash that lit up the heavens from East to West followed 
by a roll of thunder that still reverberates throughout the world. 
I was no wiser than my neighbours, but the event confirmed 
with startling emphasis an opinion I had long formed about the 
deeper significance of the War and its eventual consequences. 
The War has two aspects for every nation—an external or 
international and an internal or domestic aspect. The first is 
obvious and common to all wars other than civil wars; but it is 
exceptionally prominent in the present case, for never-before has 
nation been set against nation in the same way. War, in the 
usual sense of the word, is essentially an affair of nations; it 
can only be carried on by the lawfully constituted supreme 
authority, which the older jurists used to call the Prince but 
which is now more often called the State. But this War is an 
affair of nations beyond all precedent, and that in two ways—(1) 
the number of nations engaged in it, (2) the active participation 
of the people in its conduct. With regard to the first point I 
have often wondered—as no doubt many others have—whether 
any nation would be able to keep out of it before it was over. 
In a sense they are all in it already. The list of declared belli- 
gerents has steadily lengthened and is still growing as neutrals 
drop in on our side, but the condition of neutrality is a matter 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, May 1916. 
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more of form than of substance. The German strategy entails 
acts of warfare against nearly all neutrals by sea, and Germany’s 
neutral neighbours by land are armed to the teeth and on guard ; 
they are practising an ‘armed neutrality.’ A good definition of 
this ingenious phrase is furnished by Captain Marryat, who knew 
something about it. ‘ Pray,’ said the Pacha, ‘ what is the meaning 
of an armed neutrality?’ ‘It varies according to circumstances, 
your Highness,’ replied Huckaback, ‘but generally speaking it 
means a charge of bayonets.’ Sooner or later it comes to some- 
thing of that sort and the armed neutrals of to-day are constantly 
expecting it. In effect they are all in the War and standing on 
guard to defend their nationality. The Germans complain or 
boast that all the world is against them, and that is so. They 
have set the world against them ; there has never been anything 
like it. But still more remarkable than the number of nations 
engaged is the character of the conflict as essentially the affair, 
not of governments or rulers, but of peoples. Both in principle 
and in practice the War is their concern in a novel sense. They 
are more deeply interested in it, both as soldiers and as citizens, 
than in any previous wars. The whole strength—physical, 
economic and moral—of every nation as such is flung into it 
because it is the national cause. 

It is therefore natural that the larger national aspect should 
be uppermost, that the War should be thought of in terms of 
nations, and that its issues and results should be canvassed mainly 
as questions of international significance. The adjustment of 
frontiers, annexation, restoration, indemnities, future relations, 
treaties—these are the problems which chiefly occupy the attention 
of statesmen and publicists. 

It must be so, of course; and I am not cavilling at it or 
belittling the international issues which led to the War and are 
involved in its termination. But what I feel is that something 
larger is going on behind them within the nations. It has been 
called up. and set going by the War but now it transcends the 
ostensible issues. It has grown with the prolongation of the 
War and nothing can stop it, though its course and development, 
the form or forms it will take, and its outcome will vary with 
circumstances and be susceptible of modification and direction. 
What I refer to is a spontaneous movement among the people. 
It has arisen out of their participation in the War. The external 
national effort has produced an internal reaction. Last January 
I wrote in this Review’ : 

This War is a volcano in which all the political, social, and economic 
elements of our life are seething and boiling under the crust, preparing 
for a great eruption in which the old order will disappear for good. 


* ‘Ordeal by Fire,’ Nineteenth Century and After, January 1917. 
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That was before the Russian revolution, and I was referring 
particularly to our own country. But a similar process is going 
on in others, and none will wholly escape its influence. It varies 
in kind and degree, but a ferment is at work everywhere. It 
has suddenly manifested itself in Russia with a force and fulness 
which have opened men’s eyes. The conditions are not changed, 
but the haze which obscured them has lifted and revealed what 
men could not or would not see. The atmosphere has changed 
and the whole horizon looks different. The word ‘ revolution,’ 
which was thought exaggerated, if not absurd, and frowned upon 
or ridiculed when I used it more than a year ago, is now in every 
mouth, though the meaning attached to it varies widely. A 
Cabinet Minister of the first rank, Sir E. Carson, has used it 
plainly and publicly in a certain sense. Speaking at a luncheon 
given by the British Empire Producers’ Organisation on the 24th 
of May he referred to the Russian revolution as ‘a necessary 
revolution for freedom brought about by necessary thoughts that 
came home to men when they were day by day faced with the 
horrible devastation and peril of war,’ and then proceeded : 


Do not imagine that there is no revolution going on in this country, 
and do not imagine above all things that there is not a revolution going on 
in the Empire. 


He was alluding to the peaceful political changes which have 
occurred and are still developing. They do amount to a revolu- 
tion of a certain kind, and perhaps a Cabinet Minister could not 
be expected to say more on such an occasion. But I fancy from 
some further remarks that Sir E. Carson had in his mind at least 
the probability of a quite different sort of revolution. He attri- 
buted the Russian revolution to the fact that ‘war had brought 
home to the people there that the power and the real power must 
be in the people who have to fight the war.’ That touches the 
centre. The War is a people’s war—a war for popular Liberty. 
Several States have come into it through the direct pressure of 
popular opinion upon their Governments. Nationality is a 
people’s affair, and the primary issue was the right of peoples to: 
their own nationality. Nationality is to nations what personality 
is to individuals. It is a complex of qualities and conditions which 
in their totality mark off one people from others. Its composition 
varies indefinitely ; there is no uniformity, but its basis is generally 
racial affinity, its apex a government of the nation’s own choice. 
With race go traditions, customs and language; with govern- 
ment the laws and institutions that suit the nation. The right 
to enjoy these things constitutes national liberty. 

Now the War arose out of a challenge to that right, and from 
the first it was a people’s war. There was a clash of nationalities. 
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That is a truism which has been expounded by a thousand political 
and historical writers. The Teuton and Magyar elements in the 
Central Empires—which otherwise detest each other—joined 
hands to challenge the right of the Serbian people to their own 
nationality. It was a wanton challenge, inspired by the desire 
of the aggressors to aggrandise themselves at the expense of the 
Slavs and made with full knowledge that the Russian people 
would not suffer Serbia to go down. I say the Russian people, 
not the Russian Government, because the popular feeling in 
Russia was revealed in extraordinarily clear and vigorous lan- 
guage by Professor Mitrovanoff, of Petrograd, just before the War, 
in the important German review the Preussische Jahrbiicher. 
Professor Mitrovanoff, who is an old pupil of Professor Delbriick, 
the editor of the Jahrbiicher, had been asked by the latter for his 
opinion of the tension between Russia and Germany, and his 
answer was published in June 1914. Professor Delbriick evidently 
knew what was coming and wished to find out what was to be 
expected of Russia. He got a very straight answer. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ wrote . Professor Mitrovanoff, ‘for Russia to remain 
- indifferent to the fate of the Southern Slavs in the Balkan Penin- 
sula.” ‘To let the whole thing go,’ he continued, ‘ would be moral 
and political suicide for any Russian Government.’ And he 
further made clear the popular feeling. ‘The ill-feeling against 
the Germans is in every heart and every mouth; and seldom, it 
seems to me, has public opinion been more unanimous.’ He 
wrote as a calm observer and a friend of Delbriick’s, not as a poli- 
tician or a firebrand; and Delbriick had asked him because he 
had confidence in his capacity and judgment. 

It was not, then, the Russian Government but the Russian 
people that were challenged; and the German people knew it 
perfectly well. With them, too, and the Magyars the quarrel 
was equally an affair of the people. The German Government 
had ulterior and far-reaching aims, but the people supported 
their rulers in the War not only willingly but with enthusiasm, 
and that before all the arguments about defence and the supposed 
‘encircling’ policy instigated by England had been spun out for 
their edification. They wanted to make their nationality 
dominant over others, and the justification instilled into them by 
the intellectuals was their-superiority to all others. For years 
the German people had been more keen for war than the Kaiser, 
who succumbed to the war party only in the autumn of 1913, 
and, to the last, cherished misgivings not shared by the public. 
Army and people alike expected an easy and triumphant 
promenade to Paris, Petrograd, and London, which would prove 
immensely profitable. Their newspapers were full of it in the 
first weeks, and a flood of war pamphlets naively announced their 
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aim of aggrandisement and the glorious superiority of German 
Kultur, which both justified their action in trampling on other 
nations and ensured its success.* They were all in it for the 
prospect of gain and glory. That truth is not new, but fresh 
testimony has been borne to it so recently as a few weeks ago. 
In an article published in The Times of June 6, 1917, Mr. 
F. Sefton Delmer refers to it. He is an Australian who had 
held a post in Berlin University from 1901 up to the outbreak 
of war and who remained in Germany till the 23rd of May last. 
He says that all classes were enthusiastic for the War as a profit- 
able adventure : ‘ As long as it promised to be a big scoop of 
other nations’ wealth they were for it, heart and soul, peer and 
peasant, Socialist and Junker.” He adds that enthusiasm waned 
as soon as success began to look doubtful, and that doubts will 
turn to execration when they see defeat coming. 

I cannot refrain from quoting these views by a man who 
has had such a unique opportunity of forming an opinion, because 
they are identical with those I have brought forward more than 
once in this Review ; but I am at present only concerned with the 
fact that the War is a people’s war, on the one side aggressive, on 
the other defensive. It was willed by the peoples and has been 
carried on by them as no war has ever been before except 
between tribesmen or single cities in a comparatively early stage 
of civilisation. Great nations have never thrown themselves into 
a conflict in this way before. Their whole strength has gone into 
it—the strength of man, woman, and child able to help, except- 
ing only those who from cowardice, sloth, selfishness, or mental 
aberration separate themselves from their fellows. The result 
is an aggregate of effort and sacrifice which would have seemed 
incredible if it had not happened, and is still hard to realise when 
we see it before us. It is unequal in the different belligerent 
countries, and necessarily greater in those which are the actual 
seats of war than in the more fortunate ones that are remote 
from it in proportion to their remoteness. But in all it is great 
and in most unprecedented ; in the aggregate stupendous. 

The peoples have put forth this effort and sacrifice in the 
assertion of their nationality ; but in doing so they have asserted 
themselves and gradually become conscious of their power. If 
the cause is theirs, so is the strength which carries it. The con- 
sciousness of strength, exercised for national liberty, has stirred 
the sense of liberty in all directions. It has quickened forces 
always present but at times dormant and needing a shock to arouse 
them—forces that make for liberty. 

I often think that history, broadly read, reveals the evolution 


* The Kaiser, who recently said that the Germans were not given to boast- 
ing, evidently has not read any German War literature. 
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of liberty more clearly and consistently than any other sort of 
change. This is the mast continuous thread that can be traced 
running through it. There is a perpetual conflict with opposing 
currents, there is reaction, ebb and flow, infinite confusion ; but 
ultimately the net result tends towards liberty. The greatest 
process of change, the advance of knowledge, disclosing to man 
the secrets of Nature and giving him the mastery over his environ- 
ment, is itself the most powerful agent in the service of liberty. 
When the cynic asks cui bono ?—and not the cynic only—I think 
that is the answer. At any rate it is an answer, though it may 
only move the question a step further on. However, to go more 
fully into the philosophy of liberty, which has been most super- 
ficially treated by moralists and other thinkers,‘ would take me 
too far afield. Enough has been said for the purpose of my 
present argument. 

The point I wish to emphasise is that the instinctive and im- 
perishable yearning for liberty, which is a fundamental attribute 
of life and one of the deepest springs of human effort, has been 
roused into intense and general activity by the shock of this war. 
There have been two stages. First, the menace to national 
liberty called for the unparalleled efforts and sacrifices in its 
defence ; then these reacted on those making them and fired a 
determination for more liberty within the nation. The restric- 
tions on liberty imposed by the necessities of war have quickened 
the desire for it, and the toll paid to the cause of corporate liberty 
by those sections of the community which most feel the need of 
more liberty for themselves has established the conscious right to 
demand it. This applies to all the countries affected by the War 
or will apply before it is done ; and the aggregate result will be the 
largest advance in popular liberty that civilised nations have yet 
seen at one stride. That is to say, it will be if the nations which 
stand for liberty win a complete and decisive victory. If they do 
not, there will be less liberty than before because they must 
for ever stand on guard with their weapons in their hands and 
submit to a stern disciplinary régime. The alternative would be 
the loss of national liberty, so that they stand to lose in either 
case. 

But that will not happen; for the spirit of Freedom is too 
strong and its march is not to be withstood. Its chief opponent 
is the spirit of Comfort, which is the god of the peace-mongers and 
undeniably a powerful deity. But when the two are in complete 
opposition, as now, Freedom always wins except with craven and 


‘ For instance, the dictum of Rousseau—accepted without question and 
repeated by a thousand pens—that ‘man is born free and everywhere is in 
chains,’ is as nearly as possible the exact opposite of the truth. Man is born 
absolutely dependent, but everywhere gains some measure of freedom. 
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servile souls, who are not so very numerous after all. Some of the 
peace-mongers are craven and servile, others have merely lost their 
way in the mists of confused thinking. They are concerned for 
internal liberty and troubled at the temporary loss of it in war. 
What they do not see is that national liberty is the indispensable 
condition of domestic liberty, and that its maintenance has been 
put to the issue of the sword, which alone can decide. So long 
as the Prussian idea of the State, in which ‘ there is only One will 
and that is Mine,’ is supported by the German people, it con- 
stitutes a standing challenge and barrier to liberty. It is the 
negation of internal liberty and it necessarily involves a constant 
menace to the liberty of other nations, because the German people 
in accepting it have bartered liberty for comfort. They have 
been reconciled to it by prosperity, and to keep them reconciled 
it is necessary to extend and enlarge their prosperity at the expense 
of other nations. The conflict between comfort and liberty and 
the German choice is clearly revealed by the argument put forward 
by innumerable German writers that they only desire to extend 
the blessings of Kultur and that other nations are or will be 
‘ better off’ under German rule and influence even at the cost of 
independence, which in their eyes is a trifle. They have surren- 
dered their own souls and grown fat on it ; why should not others? 
If in their ignorance the others resist they must be compelled for 
Germany’s benefit, which in the end is also their own. The 
Germans will only be induced to abandon the Prussian idea by its 
failure to provide the prosperity for which they have sold them- 
selves. They have been brought to the stage of doubt solely by 
the successful opposition offered to their conquering arms which 
are the supreme embodiment of the Prussian idea. That has 
entailed present suffering, dwindling hopes of future recompense, 
and the shadow of disaster to come. They will be brought to 
conviction solely by further progress along the same toad. That 
is the only way to the ‘ free democracies,’ to which the idealist 
peace-mongers look forward. If they had had their way, the 
Prussian idea would have been triumphant over Europe more 
than two years ago; if they had their way now, it would emerge 
unscathed and be acclaimed by the Germans as their salvation. 
The argument recently put before a military tribunal by a well- 
known conscientious objector, that the Germans will support their 
Government so long as they feel in danger but would turn and 
rend it if they were made safe by peace, reveals a bankrupt 
case. It amounts to this—the Germans support their Govern- 
ment because they think it is preserving them; they will turn 
and destroy it in peace because it has preserved them—an argu- 
ment for Bedlam. But it is something to have got a typical 
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pro-German to the point of recognising that the German people 
must mend their ways and get rid of their Government. 

I assume, then, that the cause of national liberty will prevail 
in the War. That seems to me, indeed, quite certain now that 
the American people, who as lookers-on at a distance for two 
and a half years have been in a position to form the clearest and 
most deliberate opinion, have solemnly decided to throw their 
strength into the scale solely for the sake of that cause. 

There will then be nothing to hinder that development of 
internal liberty which has been set in active motion by the War 
as explained above. I call it the coming revolution because it 
will have a revolutionary character, by which I mean that it will 
be a great and violent change, not a gentle transition. But there 
will be no uniformity about it. I think all the nations will be 
affected, as I have already said, but in different ways and vary- 
ing degrees according to circumstances. 

The Russian revolution, which is the first manifestation, seems 
to have got into some people’s heads. They see visions of Russian 
revolutions everywhere. They want to follow the lead like a 
. flock of sheep, and can devise nothing better than an artificial 
imitation of the spontaneous developments in Russia under totally 
different conditions. The earnest visionaries (to put them in the 
most favourable light), who held a conference at Leeds in June 
and attracted a miscellaneous collection of persons united only 
in a desire to thwart the rest of the nation, announced the setting 
up of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates on the Russian model 
as the most important item on their programme. The device 
betrays poverty of ideas and that inability to discriminate which 
leads to erroneous conclusions and futile action. The new organ- 
isation will be declared brilliantly successful by its authors as a 
matter of course because they invariably describe all their proceed- 
ings in those terms, and no doubt with sincere conviction because 
they are constitutionally incapable of regarding themselves and 
all their doings in any other light. But it will not be successful 
because it is not suited to the circumstances. There is no need 
and no use for it here. It is better suited to Russia where it spon- 
taneously originated, but no one yet knows what will come of it 
even there. The Russian revolution has begun and it has passed 
through the first stage with surprising smoothness and apparent 
completeness. But no one who knows anything of Russia or of 
revolutions supposes that it is over. The situation is obscure and 
confused even to observers on the spot. Those at a distance, 
dependent on scanty and second-hand information, necessarily 
know less about it. But the instability is obvious. The whole 
thing is in a state of flux, and already all sorts of divisions are 
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apparent. There are evidently some strong and clear-headed men 
in it, but whether they will be able to ride the whirlwind remains 
to be seen. 

Revolutionary ideas in Russia have always had a strong bias 
towards Anarchism, which means in the simple interpretation of 
the masses that every man shall do as he likes. The revolution 
has already been so interpreted here and there with the interesting 
results, according to the news reports, that compositors declined 
to set in type matter of which they personally disapproved, soldiers 
refused to recognise any authority, towns proclaimed their com- 
plete independence, and a young man assumed the réle of dictator 
in Kronstadt. In such a welter anything may happen. And so 
far only a constitutional revolution, which is a comparatively 
simple matter, has been accomplished ; and that only to the stage 
of demolition. Something provisional has been set up, but serious 
reconstruction has not yet begun. The economic revolution, 
which is of far more substantial importance to the people, is also 
far more subtle and difficult; and it has not been tackled at all. 
The ‘ Intelligentsia,’ who lead the masses, appear to be disciples 
of Bakunin on the political side and of Marx on the economic side. 
The two are quite incompatible and neither is practicable; but 
they will only learn that by experience. Altogether Russia has a 
great deal to go through. If one may hazard a guess, it is that the 
dominant factor is still the menace of Germany and that the 
Russians will hold together until it is removed. The organisation 
of internal liberty must wait on the security of national liberty. 
A separate peace with Imperial Germany is hardly thinkable, and 
the Stockholm trap will have to be better baited and better con- 
cealed if it is to catch the quarry. I do not believe that it will, 
but I agree with those who think that our Government should 
. make a better statement of our war aims. The previous state- 
ments have been much applauded but they did not strike me as 
very well conceived or very happily expressed. There is an oppor- 
tunity to amend them, and a timely use of it might have a good 
effect both at home and abroad. 

To return to the revolution : it seems to me that the Russian 
volcano has achieved a preliminary eruption, which has cleared 
the passage, so to speak, but that the grand upheaval has still to 
come, and until it does the event cannot be rightly appraised. 
There will be chaos for a time, out of which a Constitutional 
Monarchy is quite as likely to emerge as a Republic. In any case 
it is no precedent for this or for other countries in which the con- 
ditions are quite different, though its occurrence will stimulate— 
has indeed stimulated—the corresponding movement which will 
take in them a course determined by the circumstances of each. 
For this reason the prattle about republicanism has no significance 
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for us. No sane person wishes to replace King George by any 
political adventurer whose friends succeed in working the electoral 
machine more adroitly than those of some other adventurer. We 
have too many elections already which saddle us with those persons 
who make it their business to get elected for their own purpose. 
It is our good fortune, under Providence, that the headship of the 
State escapes that degrading and corrupting influence. Without 
making any reflection on other States which have elected 
Presidents we see nothing~in that arrangement which makes us 
wish to change our own ; and in point of fact we do not wish it. 
The suggestion would be scouted with indignation and derision by 
the mass of the people, with whom our Royal Family is truly and 
deservedly popular. 

No. Sceptres and crowns may tumble down and in the dust 
be laid, but not here. Our revolution will be different. It will be 
primarily industrial and social, and I shall devote the rest of this 
article to it. About other countries I will only say this—that our 
example wili greatly influence those which possess similar 
elements. Great Britain has always been the pioneer in labour 
movements since it became the pioneer in industry and commerce. 
Trade Unionism, Socialism, Syndicalism, Greater Unionism, and 
whatever other ism there may be of this sort, all originated here. 
Some of them appeared and disappeared again so long ago that 
they have been forgotten and their revival elsewhere is hailed as a 
new thing. It was here that class war, direct action, the revolu- 
tionary general strike and ownership of industries by trade unions 
were first advocated and their realisation attempted. It was here 
that Marx picked up all the root ideas of his economic theory ; they 
had been formulated by English Socialists when he was in the 
nursery. It was in avowed imitation of the English trade unions 
that the German trade-union movement was started. Here too 
co-operation had its birth. Thus the distinctive features of the 
labour movement in France, Germany and Belgium—and by con- 
sequence in all other European countries—originated here. As 
for the United States, the movement was carried there by English 
workmen. And right down to the present time, in spite of the 
growth and activity of labour movements in other countries— 
whose proceedings lose nothing in the telling—the real movement, 
which is trade unionism, has achieved more solid success here than 
anywhere else and still stands first. Whatever happens here, 
therefore, will resc:nd through other lands and awaken a strong 
echo, as the Russian revolution has done in the field of constitu- 
tional politics. 

What will happen? It is generally agreed that great changes 
will take place, but the question is—what will their character be 
and how will they be accomplished? There are two main currents 
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of opinion. Some people look forward to a new era of social peace 
and industrial prosperity brought about by the voluntary recon- 
ciliation of Capital and Labour and the establishment of harmon- 
ious relations by mutual concessions. Others foresee or fear a 
more determined and embittered conflict between them than in 
the past. So far as I can judge, the former view is the more 
prevalent of the two among the general public, but those behind 
the scenes incline to the latter. It is unnecessary to insist on the 
importance of the issue. Everybody can see it. Our economic 
future depends on industrial peace. All the plans and schemes of 
‘ reconstruction,’ which have been produced in such profusion, all 
the projects for the application of scientific research to industry 
and the development of trade within the Empire and without, all 
the programmes of social reform, find this question lying at the 
threshold, for they cannot be realised or even make a start during 
an internecine struggle which would paralyse industry and 
impoverish the country. They would have to wait till it was over, 
when the best opportunity would be gone and probably so much 
injury inflicted that the ground would never be wholly recovered. 
The question therefore requires the most serious examination. 
Let us take first the rosy view of the coming changes, which 
is the more prevalent. On what grounds does it rest? One 
generally finds two reasons given. One is the social changes 
effected by the War among the men on service, the other is the 
suppression of ordinary antagonisms at home. In these changes, 
which are complementary to each other, is discerned the promise 
of a new harmony and brotherhood. It is an allurjng picture, but 
I am afraid a wholly illusory one. The comradeship of the 
trenches is a real thing, but. the inference drawn from it is mis- 
taken. In the first place the relations between officers and men 
are personal and depend on personal qualities; not every officer 
gets on well with his men and earns their.affection or respect. 
But let us suppose that in this War the proportion who do is excep- 
tionally high. Probably it is, because all the conditions are 
unprecedented. There was never so great a mingling of all classes 
or so great a crisis for them to face together. If the men who have 
fought and worked and suffered together in uniform were to be 
together again in civil life, it would undoubtedly make a great 
difference. But they will not; they will go their ways and be 
absorbed in the existing cadres at home, and in most cases will not 
meet again. The officers and men brought into contact in the 
industrial army will be different and the personal feelings engen- 
dered by contact on service will have no hold. In the second place 
there is all the difference in the world between sharing danger and 
sacrifice for a common cause and being parties to a dispute about 
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the division of spoils. Nothing unites men so closely as the first ; 
nothing divides them more surely than the second. 

And is there any good reason for believing that our workmen- 
soldiers are harbouring thoughts of industrial harmony and good- 
will? I have a letter from a wounded soldier which tells a very 
different tale. He had read what I said on this subject last year 
and wrote to me about it. He joined the Army in the autumn of 
1914 and was wounded in the spring of 1916. He had previously 
been in business with his father as a small employer in unusually 
close touch with his men, in whom he took much interest, and 
whose habits and opinions he studied closely. In the Army he 
was a private, and had therefore lived for more than eighteen 
months in the closest intimacy with workmen-soldiers who came 
to preponderate in his regiment. He writes : 


I have lived and moved about with them both here and in France and 
been a keen observer of their ways and thoughts, and I succeeded in getting 
an insight of the inner workings of their minds—a difficult matter to 
do. I have formed—they have helped me to form—an opinion. There will 
be great industrial strife after the War in this country. I trace it partly 
to military discipline. Hundreds of thousands of men like myself joined 
without previous military experience, all anxious to ‘do their bit,’ but 
never up to thirty, forty, or more years of age being subject (except to a 
limited extent) to any other than their own will: for in civil life the 
British working man leads a very independent existence. Military dis- 
cipline stepped in, is submitted to, lightly at first, but although to the 
end it is not openly rebelled against, as time goes on it becomes very irk- 
some. . . . Every man is doing his bit and his best, but at the back of his 
head rebels against what he thinks is an arbitrary military spirit and 
the knowledge that the country at home has not sought out energetically 
the slackers earning large wages and hiding themselves, as it were, in 
munition works, coal mines, etc., while he runs great life risks for 1s. a 
_ day. He swears hard and long that he will have an easier time when 

the War is over. I do not think he exactly knows how, but vaguely says 
he is not going to be a ‘ bloody mug for the employer any more’; and he 
views with great dissatisfaction the material gap between employer and 
workman. 


This reading of the soldier’s mind, derived from observation, 
runs absolutely counter to the theory of a new era of mutual 
harmony resulting from the experience of war, and lends the 
confirmation of inside knowledge to my argument. And it is all 
perfectly natural—the irksomeness of discipline, the contrast 
between the soldier’s lot and the high-waged men safe at home, 
resentment at the indulgence shown to slackers and the determina- 
tion to take it out of the employer afterwards. 

So much for the argument from the workman-soldier. As for 
the suppression of antagonisms at home, it affords still -more 
shaky ground for optimistic anticipations. There is more unity 
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in some directions, and social barriers in particular have been 
submerged in common sacrifice; but still more antagonism has 
been engendered. I have another remarkable letter before me 
which well illustrates both effects. It is from an illiterate working 
woman, and is mainly filled by a long outburst of angry denuncia- 
tion and threats directed against politicians, Government Depart- 
ments, the recipients of honours, business men, aliens, Jews, 
shirkers, and MacDonald-Snowdens, But the writer, whose 
bitterness reveals sincerity in every line, makes an exception of 
‘our real nobility,’ whom she calls ‘ real patriots’: . 

They, like us, have made great sacrifices; their sons are amongst our 
boys, their daughters you can see them doing grand work. They, like 
us, don’t want advertising their good deeds. It’s only the kind who do 
more harm to our men whose photos yoa see in the paper the moment they 
don a cap and apron. Our true noble nobility is above such class, neither 
do they want such class of rich catering in war time. 


This artless letter, from which I have drawn and reduced to 
coherency the passage quoted, gives both sides of the picture— 
the drawing together of widely separated classes by common 
sacrifice and the deep resentment against other classes held to 
be self-seekers and shirkers. It does not matter whether the 
judgment is well-founded or not. The letter faithfully reflects 
the feelings of the writer’s class, and the volume of resentment 
poured out nearly swamps the expressions of kindliness. The 
woman is not unjust, she gives honour where she thinks honour 
is due. But her heart is full of bitterness, and she pours it out 
with her unskilled and laborious pen. She particularly warns 
politicians and officials that the working classes are not going to 
put up with them after the War ; and she is a true prophet. There 
is a deep sea of anger under the surface among the mass of the 
people. 

And the overt antagonisms in public life supposed to have 
been laid aside—is there any real change of feeling or intention? 
There has been some repression and quite a large amount of 
co-operation. But the old hostilities survive and occasionally come 
to the surface even now in the most critical moment of our 
history. They are only waiting the hour of release to break out 
again with all the added fierceness of a pent-up force. When the 
Irish people agree on a plan for governing Ireland, and the Non- 
conformists treat the Church in Wales decently, I will believe 
in the vision of harmony and good-will in public life. Up to now 
I see very few signs of it. 

And when we come to the economic battlefield and the 
relations of employers and employed, which are at the centre of 
my subject, the case is much worse. Many soothing words have 
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been said about it, and some soothing things have been attempted ; 
but I have watched the signs closely for the last two years, and 
the opinion I expressed more than a year ago has rather been 
strengthened than modified. To understand the position one 
must recall the background of conditions before the War. 

The period 1911-12-13 was marked by a wave of strikes 
unprecedented in number, magnitude, and success. They were 
prosperity strikes. Trade was rising rapidly after a long depres- 
sion ; workmen demanded a share of the prosperity, and on being 
refused went on strike. Many employers adopted the usual 
suicidal policy of refusing demands they can afford to concede until 
the men strike and then giving way. It is the most effectual 
method of encouraging strikes. The example of the seamen at 
a comparatively early stage in 1911 had a great effect. It is a 
very difficult industry to organise because of the absences and 
continual movements of the men and the floating supply of sailors 
and firemen of all nationalities. Attempted strikes have generally 
failed, and the shipowners laughed at the union; but the men 
began to strike at one ship after another, and the owners promptly 
gave way. Business was too good for ships to be held up and a 
débdcle followed. The success of the seamen opened a floodgate. 
The climax was reached in the general strike of miners in 1912, 
in which the Prime Minister intervened, with the result that the 
Minimum Wage Act was passed. The most frequent, thougli 
not the only, cause of dispute was the rate of wages, and in general 
the men had the best of it. The trade unions never had such a 
succession of triumphs, and some of them lost their heads. 
Irregular and ill-judged strikes took place with consequent failure, 
of which the London Dock Strike was the most conspicuous 
example. 

This stormy period produced lasting effects on both sides. It 
led to an extension of conciliation by joint conferences of 
employers, and employed, with or without umpires, but this 
pacific influence was offset by other effects. On the side of 
employers the struggle left a feeling of exasperation, not every- 
where, but in important industries and large areas, and a deter- 
mination to get even when the tide should turn and the state of 
the labour market give them the upper hand. That time was 
approaching with the downward movement of trade in 1914, when 
the War began. On the side of the employed the effects were 
more complex and still more ominous. Successes had not brought 
satisfaction, but rather an appetite for more and a determination 
to retrieve failures and half-successes by better organisation and 
stronger efforts. Trade unionism made rapid progress, as it 
usually does in prosperity strikes, partly by the impetus of success 
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and partly by a marked revival of compulsion against non- 
unionists. Next to wages non-unionism was the most frequent 
ground for strikes. But the advance of trade unionism was not 
only greater in degree than usual at such times, but also different 
in kind and marked by some special features. One of these was 
the successful organisation of unskilled labour and of men engaged 
in loosely connected occupations. The thing was not new 
in itself, but its success was unprecedented and so great-that this 
formerly weak branch of organised labour was enabled to take— 
and keep—a place among the older and more powerful unions. 
The Transport Workers’ Union is the most conspicuous example. 
Another special feature was a strong movement towards con- 
solidation both by the merging of separate unions into one and 
by the federation or closer combination of branches of the same 
industry. The National Union of Railwaymen illustrates the 
first; the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain represents the 
second in its most complete form. But consolidation went still 
further and proceeded to a fighting alliance between different 
industries. The Triple Alliance between Miners, Railwaymen, 
and Transport Workers was the direct outcome of the strikes of 
1912, though it was only consummated at the end of 1915. The 
three organisations, which had experienced varying degrees of 
failure to achieve their objects, resolved to unite their forces and 
form one army of irresistible strength. A general strike of miners 
produces a gradual paralysis of industry, and can be prepared 
against ; but a strike of railwaymen acts instantaneously, and if 
backed by other transport workers can be made effective. The 
ponderous weight of the one arm and the quick action of the 
others make a tremendously powerful combination. 

All these movements have been going quietly forward during 
the War; but they are not the whole story. Other forces were 
evolved and came to the surface in the storm-period—psychological 
forces, which are of the utmost significance to-day. A new 
generation had grown up among workmen, imbued with the 
fighting spirit proper to youth, more highly educated and more 
ambitious than their fathers. Among them were men of intel- 
lectual capacity, trained in history and economic theory and with 
a receptive ear for new ideas. The Labour Colleges and cognate 
educational agencies, the free libraries and courses of lectures, 
were beginning to bear fruit, and they have continued to bear it. 
Such men have a different conception of the status of Labour from 
their fathers, and their bent is towards industrial revolution. 
Everyone remembers the appearance of Syndicalism in 1911. 
Socialists, who saw in it an enemy to their own theories, pooh- 
poohed it as a mere bogey and nothing is heard of it now. It was 
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always numerically weak and it seems to have died out. But 
that is a superficial view. Socialists showed more concern about 
Syndicalism than was compatible with the indifference they pro- 
fessed, and they should recognise that numbers are not a sound 
measure of influence. If they were the Socialists could claim 
little, for they are themselves numerically weak though stronger 
than the Syndicalists. 

The real point is that the appearance of Syndicalism was a 
sign. It revealed the spirit of revolt advancing. It was a leaven, 
and a stronger leaven than Socialism. But Socialism was a leaven 
too, and both have been working all the time. So have others 
more or less allied, more or less opposed, to them, as they to each 
other. I neither approve nor condemn them ;,nor am I concerned 
here with the differences and distinctions between them, though 
I know very well what those are, having studied them closely and 
continuously here and in other countries. I speak of,them merely 
as a dispassionate observer at pains to understand their meaning 
and effects, and I see in them various manifestations of the same 
spirit of revolt against the existing economic order. Their prin- 
ciples differ and they point in different directions, but they are 
all united in aiming at the abolition of ‘ Capitalism,’ as it is called 
in their vocabulary. Ozganised labour is the instrument on which 
they rely, and they work ceaselessly in its ranks to foster dis- 
content and promote strife ; for good relations between employers 
and employed are the greatest obstacle to the realisation of their 
aims. Their efforts are generally regarded with an inconsistent 
mixture of contempt and anger because they are numerically weak 
and the great mass of our workmen pay little attention to their 
theories. That is a mistake. Englishmen in general hate 
theories, and English workmen have even less taste for them than 
other classes. The Scots, with their hereditary bent for theo- 
logy and metaphysics, are different. But these doctrines do not 
work by direct conversion or proselytising. Their influence is 
more subtle. They work by the feelings, not the intellect ; they 
appeal to the sense of justice and liberty which is, I believe, 
stronger in the English people than in any other. And they have 
another line of advance which is working a great change within 
the unions. The spirit of revolt is capturing the organised force 
of labour, not at the centre but at the circumference, and mani- 
pulating it to its own purposes through the younger generation 
mentioned above. The great bulk of the members take no part 
in the affairs of their union. They do not attend meetings or 
even take the trouble to vote when a ballot is taken. Many cor- 
dially hate the whole thing ; most are indifferent. Naturally the 
conduct of affairs falls into the hands of those who do take an 
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interest in it; and among them the young men, better educated, 
better equipped for discussion, keen, voluble, primed with theories 
and arguments, gain the sway. Their influence is in the local 
lodges and the workshops, and this explains the revolt against the 
authority of the executive, which has become such a conspicuous 
feature of our trade unionism and is converting industrial demo- 
cracy into something approaching industrial anarchy. The effect 
is to nullify collective bargaining and paralyse conciliation. 

This, then, was the position before the outbreak of war. 
Mutual antagonism between employers and employed, inflamed 
by three years of conflict; on one side exasperation waiting for 
the turn of the tide, on the other profound distrust and suspicion, 
appetite whetted but not satisfied, the consciousness of growing 
strength, and all worked upon by an organised ferment of irrecon- 
cilable hostility to the very existence of employers. I put the 
case strongly because it needs stating, but I do not mean to imply 
that the state of things described was universal. It. varied very 
much in different industries and different parts of the country. 
In some relations were good and even better than they had been ; 
but over a large part of the industrial world my account is not 
exaggerated. I-can call two well-known and highly optimistic 
witnesses, one on each side. In a recently published volume on 
After-War Problems, edited by Mr. W. H. Dawson, are two 
chapters on the relations of employers and employed, one by the 
late Sir Benjamin Browne, the other by Mr. G. H. Roberts, M.P. 
Both make the very best of the present prospects, but both are 
constrained to admit a bad state of things before the War. Sir 
B. Browne says ‘There is no doubt that before the War the 
relations between labour and capital were most unsatisfactory— 
far more so than they are normally.’ Mr. Roberts says ‘ In pre- 
War days employers and employed were drifting rapidly into a 
state of mutual suspicion and ill-concealed antagonism.’ The 
terms are comparatively mild, as they naturally would be from 
gentlemen representing the opposite camps and anxious to avoid 
provocation, but they are for that reason all the more corroborative 
of my account which is that of a looker-on only concerned to see 
things as they are. But no one conversant with the facts will 
deny the truth of what I have said, with the limitation indicated 
above. 

The crucial question is—what has been the effect of the War? 
Has it improved relations and softened the previous antago- 
nism or not? The popular view is that it has through the 
‘ industrial truce,’ the various agreements made, and, generally, 
community of interest and action in the national cause. What 
I wish to say is that this belief is a complete delusion. Antago- 
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nism has hardened, not softened, and relations are worse, not 
better. I say that in the most positive manner, and I know that 
not only employers and labour men in the centre of affairs but also 
independent persons brought into close contact with labour 
problems think so too. I could show exactly how and why this 
has come about if I had space, but the story is too long for the 
end of an already long article. I can only insist on the fact and 
mention two or three points in confirmation. In spite of the 
‘industrial truce,’ special machinery for settling disputes, full 
employment, high wages, and above all the great national emer- 
gency, there have been more strikes during the War than the 
average for many years previous to 1911. And the ferment has 
grown. Surely it is proof enough that now, after three years, 
the Government have been constrained to appoint a special 
Commission of Inquiry into ‘labour unrest.’ In the face of that 
step, to which the Government were reluctantly driven by sheer 
pressure of events, it is useless to pretend that things have 
improved. So implacable is the antagonism in the South Wales 
coalfield that the owners had to be turned out. So deep is the 
men’s distrust of employers in the future that restriction of output, 
supposed to be given up, has not even been relaxed in the engi- 
neering trades. In no industry have trade-union rules been 
completely suspended ; in some there has been no suspension at 
all. Overt strife has been to some extent suppressed, but the 
fighting spirit has been made all the stronger under the surface 
by suppression. In some places employers and employed are 
yearning to have it out. The country is on the edge of an 
industrial volcano; if it does not erupt before the end of the 
War—and I do not think it will beyond a preliminary rumbling, 
because the great mass are intensely determined to win—it will 
certainly erupt after, unless by some miracle an entirely new 
spirit is poured into the hearts of these antagonists. 

What is there to prevent it? State interference? The State 
is only a degree or two less distrusted than the employers. The 
one advantage it has over them is that the proceeds do not go 
into private pockets. In the eyes of Socialists that makes all the 
difference in the world, but it makes less difference to the working 
man who is not a Socialist. He resents ‘ profiteering’ during 
the War, but in ordinary times what he cares most about is his 
own share and the treatment he gets, and he would rather deal 
with an employer than with an official. Public ownership does 
not prevent strife, and the Government has gone bankrupt in 
credit with both sides during the War. Better relations must 
come from within, not from without. Some efforts are being 
made in that direction. The Trades Union Congress favoured 
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a three-years’ truce, and a National Association of Employers 
and Employed has been formed, by men who see the danger and 
how to avert it, for cultivating mutual understanding and good- 
will. I do not decry these and other efforts of a similar kind. 
They are well devised for their purpose as far as they go. But 
the trouble lies with the pugnacious elements on both sides, who 
will pay no attention to any such organisation, and they are quite 
numerous enough to upset the whole of any industry, and indeed 
the whole country, for the unions will take fire very readily from 
one another, and a small outbreak may lead to a great 
conflagration. 

The real crux of the whole matter is the bad employer, by 
which I mean a grasping, bullying, or underhand treatment of 
labour. It need not be the owner’s doing; it may come from a 
manager or other official. Employers, like workmen and the 
rest of us, are of all sorts—good, bad, and indifferent. The bad 
are not so numerous as they used to be when employers were mostly 
ex-workmen, who have always been the hardest of taskmasters, in 
spite of the legendary ‘ good old cordial relations ’ which generally 
consisted in getting drunk together. But there are still too many 
of them. Other employers owe all their labour troubles primarily 
to them, and the special mischief wrought by the bad employer 
in these times is that he throws the balance of labour power on 
the side of the irreconcilable theorists, whose influence has been 
explained above. The ranks of labour may be divided into 
three groups—(1) a right wing, consisting of moderate, peaceable, 
experienced men, mostly fathers of families and householders, 
(2) a left wing of militant spirits, mostly young men without 
responsibilities and susceptible to theories, (3) the general mass 
who stand in between and incline one way or the other according 
to circumstances. The bad employer tips the balance over to the 
left wing, and once the trouble is begun it may spread very 
rapidly and get beyond control. Thus one pugnacious fool can 
undo the work of a hundred wise men. All this is no news to 
employers, who deplore it more than anyone else, but I do not 
see how the pugnacious fool is to be controlled. The Govern- 
ment have had the chance under the Munitions Act and missed 
it. Employers themselves have complained of the indulgence 
shown to those among them who have taken advantage of the 
Munitions Act. They would have liked a stern example made, 
and it would have had a most salutary effect in restoring confi- 
dence, row at the lowest ebb. It was a great opportunity lost, 
I can only suppose, for political reasons. 

Much more might be said, but I must hurry on to what is 
’ likely to happen. Everybody knows that the return to civil 
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conditions bristles with difficult and contentious points as between 
employers and employed. They have been so much discussed 
that I can take them for granted and will only say that they are 
even more numerous and thorny than most of the discussions 
indicate. There are openings for strife all along the line. They 
would not be easily passed by even if a spirit of perfect good-will 
reigned on both sides; what chance is there of passing them in 
the atmosphere I have described, with men on both sides eager 
to rush into every opening they see? There is just a possibility 
that trade may be so good as to hold off quarrelling for a time, 
but the insatiable pugnacity of man will not long be stayed by 
that consideration. Provocation will be given and taken some- 
where, and the battle will begin. The whole outlook of labour 
has been changed by the War. Men want not only a higher 
standard of living but more freedom and equality; they feel 
entitled to them and strong enough to get them, and they mean 
to do so. At the beginning of May Mr. Lloyd George exhorted 
a deputation from the Labour Party to be audacious in the 
after-war settlement. The advice is unnecessary. There will be 
plenty of audacity, more probably than he will like. The Triple 
Alliance of Miners, Railwaymen, and Transport Workers can 
bring all the industrial and commercial activity of the country to a 
standstill, and they will do it if they are challenged. It is a most 
ponderous machine, not easily set in motion ; but it is not there for 
show, and the men at the head of it are men of ‘ advanced ’ ideas 
and determination. If they are not advanced enough there are 
others behind them of still more extreme views, and there will be 
no motive of patriotism to restrain the bulk of the men. 

In the first instance, then, I expect ‘direct action’ on a 
tremendous scale, with the result of paralysed industry, unem- 
ployment, distress, food riots, violence and a general turmoil 
amounting to a sort of civil war. The Government might stop 
it, but only by changes which would be revolutionary in character. 
Possibly they may attempt to forestall it and make the revolution 
peaceful by daring legislative proposals. That might or might 
not succeed—probably not—but in any case labour will sooner or 
later supplement direct by political action, and very likely secure 
a majority in the House of Commons. There may be a Labour 
Government if anyone can form a Ministry ; if not, the Party will 
still control the House of Commons and dictate legislation. The 
first thing I should expect would be abolition of the House of 
Lords, then nationalisation of mines, railways, and canals, and 
possibly land; then educational changes, super-taxation, and 
suppression of the ‘idle rich.” 

I do not know that a Labour Government would be worse 
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than any other; it might be better. It would make mistakes, 
like the others, but different ones; chiefly economic mistakes, 
being guided by the stereotyped economic fallacies of Socialism. 
Eventually it would perish from internal dissensions. 

I put out these anticipations as a tentative sketch, but without 
insistence on details. What I am certain of is that we shall have 
revolutionary changes, not effected without much tribulation 
and a period of adversity. There will be demolition before there 
is reconstruction. Perhaps a plain exposure of the prospect may 


have the effect of modifying events. 
A. SHADWELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE RETURN OF RELIGION 


Be our cast of thought favourable to Faith or Unfaith, no one 
who reflects ever so little on the issues which this World-War has 
raised can imagine that it will leave Religion where the twentieth 
century found it. If we stand at the ‘consummation of the age’ 
then Christianity does so too, and in the foremost line. Dimly 
the people, even outside all Churches, discern so much ; and they 
accept the strange word Armageddon as denoting not only the 
field of strife but its significance in history. Now, Armageddon 
is called in the Apocalypse of St. John, ‘ the battle of that great 
day of God Almighty.’ And we can be sure that the God here 
spoken of was not the same with him celebrated by a late eloquent 
professor as ‘the ancient, mighty deity of all the Teutonic 
kindred,’ Odin the War-God, supposed to be ‘looking serenely 
down upon his favourite children, the English and the Germans, 
locked in a death-struggle.’ He is not Odin, for the simple reason 
that He is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And the English 
have not lifted on high the dragon-flag of Ragnar Lodbrog, first 
cousin to the Prussian Black Eagle, but the Red Cross of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Our British and now American armies deserve to 
be named—it is an entirely right description of their aims and 
objects—the ambulance corps of Humanity. They are marching 
to its aid, so that if they win the Germans themselves will be 
saved. I have no hesitation in affirming that the Allies, however 
divided in points of dogma, nay, though some among them 
profess to have done with Religion altogether, are yet in fact 
fighting for the very heart and essence of the Gospel. If that 
be so, Christianity is returning and will return. We may look 
forward to a new, a more glorious period of the reign of Christ. 
Fully to comprehend what is happening, let us throw a glance 
backward over the time, now separated from us by world-shaking 
events, out of which we have escaped as in an earthquake, 
through torrents of flame and with disaster all round. I write 
the word ‘ escaped’ advisedly. For the years leading up to Arma- 
geddon we spent in the Valley of the Shadow of Death. I seem 
to remember when we entered it. Great changes are commonly 
associated with great names; and here the name is Darwin. 
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Undoubtedly Charles Darwin acted the part of a modern Lucre- 
tius. Instead of ether, atoms, and chance, he gave the world 
Natural Selection. Himself without a tincture of metaphysics, 
innocent as any country gentleman who took to pigeon-fancying, 
this most amiable naturalist appeared to have banished mind from 
the world’s development, and so to have made God a needless 
hypothesis. In such a connexion his private beliefs matter little 
or nothing. Darwin had, in fact, been a sort of Unitarian ; his 
prevailing mood as life went on was agnostic. But the immediate 
gain of which Natural Selection furnished the capital to unbelief 
I term Lucretian, because it seemed to prove that life in all its 
varieties, including man and his works, could have arisen, 
flourished, and spread over the globe, with no intellect whatever 
to set it going. That is the philosophy of the Roman poet who 
‘denied divinely the divine’ in his marvellous and gloomy verses 
De Rerum Natura. But Darwin was the crowned, the acknow- 
ledged, King of Science after his Origin of Species came out in 
1859. The sum of these things is a paradox, science calmly 
showing us all that its Everlasting Father was nescience. But 
men of paramount authority hailed this mirk midnight as if it 
were the rising dawn. Such a formula gave them leave to reckon 
Theism among the mythologies. In a ‘ Belfast Address,’ which 
once called up innumerable echoes, Tyndall read decorouziy the 
Burial Service over it, where no hope of resurrection was held out 
to God or man. 

I touch the lighter and literary fringes of a theme so formid- 
able because I do not wish to die unread. Few comparatively 
are willing, but neither is the average man mentally robust 
enough, to read and study arguments on the First and Last 
Things with such concentration as the subject requires. This 
general condition of a very faint ‘Enlightenment,’ or, as the 
Germans say, Aufklérung, equally’diffused and not less equally 
confused, gave enormous encouragement to the physical and 
biological theories, cunningly ‘ wrapped up in facts,’ in presence 
of which any doctrine not ending in Materialism had little chance 
of a hearing and hardly any of acceptance. For Materialism 
was the ready money or the cash kept for its customers’ use at 
the Bank of Nescience. Among its chief cashiers T. H. Huxley 
played a famous part. An arrogant yet attractive man, he knew 
as well as the most orthodox of his opponents that an agnostic 
could no more doff his cap to the Mud-god Matter than to the 
Blessed Sacrament of the altar. He declared as much, in stinging 
terms, with an emphasis aided by his lively language. But the 
agnostic can declare no assets ; yet the people must be paid their 
dividends somehow. They were paid in scientific notes and cash. — 
The old estate of Humanity was bankrupt. God, Christ, Church, 
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together with conscience, immortality, the soul itself, had been 
liquidated into zero. When the Macrocosmos had no need of 
Mind to bring it into being or to keep it on its course of evolution, 
too plain it appeared that man, the Microcosmos, needed it still 
less. Matter and motion, both strictly defined, measured, 
manipulated in the laboratory, were the only realities admitted 
to be aboriginal. ‘Perhaps hardly any living writer,’ said Mr. H. 
Coke in 1883, ‘ has contributed so much to the common scepti- 
cism, the crass unbelief of the day, as Dr. Huxley.’ Yet, on 
being challenged as if holding this widespread view, the Professor 
rejoined in high dudgeon that he never had given it a moment’s 
credence. He was a disciple of Hume, in whose eyes the postu- 
lates and conclusions that go beyond our instant experience—and 
such is the system of Materialism—can never be more than 
hypothetical. In Hume’s own words, ‘the mind never perceives 
any real connexion among distinct existences’; and ‘all our 
reasonings concerning causes and effects are derived from nothing 
but custom.’ To the pure phenomenist the dogmas of a 
Materialism such as Haeckel preaches in his Riddle of the 
Universe would be not less repugnant than the Athanasian Creed, 
and he would say for a like reason—because they transcend 
experience. 

When, a good many years ago, the present writer summed up 
Professor Huxley’s first principles after this fashion in the 
Quarterly Review, the Professor declared himself well-pleased on 
being thus at last understood. The public, I venture to think, 
did not understand him; but, as Dr. Stirling wittily observed, 
they took the affirmation of a real and absolute Matter to be the 
genuine teaching of science, and the Idealism which transformed 
it to a mere ‘ state of consciousness’ ‘as the tongue in the cheek.’ 
Science and Matter were palpable truth to the crowd ; from which 
it followed that Religion and Dogma were fictions, now exploded 
by the dynamite of Natural Selection. For the entire range of the 
Knowable could, and indeed must, be developed from physical 
beginnings in time and space. True it was that H. Spencer 
admitted likewise the Unknowable. As in the school which 
Huxley championed Matter was apparently the cause of Mind, 
yet was itself only a form of mental perception, so in like manner 
Spencer’s Knowable was all that really concerned us, yet we were 
told that ‘ the interpretation of all phenomena in terms of Matter, 
Motion, and Force is nothing more than the reduction of our 
complex symbols of thought to the simplest symbols ; and nothing 
more than symbols.’ For the Absolute existed; it was the 
Unknown Reality which underlay Spirit and Matter. But as it 
also was, and ever would be, absolutely beyond knowledge, we 
were debarred from exercising in reference to it either intellect or 
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will ; we could not love, hate, fear, venerate, or long for it. Now 
that concerning which we are unable to put forth any act what- 
ever is of necessity just nothing to us. And in this Nothing 
Spencer was sanguine enough to think that he had reconciled 
Science and Religion. The agnostic’s ‘worship mostly of the 
silent sort’ at the altar of a never to be known Deity provoked 
some satire. From a different point of view we might observe 
that the Spencerian theology resembled a Japanese constitution 
in which the Mikado should never have the power of quitting his 
sacred retirement and the Shogun was the only visible and effec- 
tive sovereign. In such a world it is not hard to guess whither 
prayers and worship would flow. Speaking enigmatically, the 
Absolute that does everything but appears nowhere in effect does 
nothing. This Absolute of Spencer’s and that Relative of Hume 
both overthrow Religion and leave the empty space for supersti- ~ 
tion to occupy it. In any case they destroy Christianity. 

There had been suggested a way of deliverance by going back 
to Kant, when he said ‘I was compelled to remove knowledge 
that I might make room for faith.’ The German words are 
strong : ‘Ich musste das Wissen aufheben um zum Glauben Platz 
zu machen.’ At such a hearing the pure mystic rejoices, for he 
is prone to be sceptical of information about the highest things 
conveyed by channels of mere reason. So, too, should Huxley 
have been glad of the Kantian philosophy thus far, since he 
affirms that ‘the ground of every one of our actions, and the 
validity of all our reasonings, rest upon the great act of faith 
which leads us to take the experience of the past as a safe guide 
in our dealings with the present and the future.’ But if science 
and religion are both ultimately resolvable into acts of faith, why 
accept the one and reject the other? Countless millions have 
shaped their lives on the belief that Nature was not strictly 
uniform ; that a Power existed by which its ordinary course might 
be suspended or reversed. Nor is the intellect bewildered by 
such a limit to uniformity, as J. 8. Mill frankly conceded, if we 
grant with Christians an Almighty Creator of heaven and earth. 
It is far more difficult, if not impossible, to conceive of mind as 
the product in any intelligible sense of mindless matter. I can 
easily believe in Miracles, provided there is a Disposer of all things 
who wills to work them ; but in blind Chance or eyeless Necessity 
I cannot so much as discover a positive meaning at all. And I am 
convinced that the agnostic’s razor-edge between Aye and No on 
this subject will never afford safe walking. But since faith must 
be our portion, and men like T. H. Huxley refuse to-have faith 
in God while making it the guarantee of what they term Nature, 
let me ask where does the difference lie that justifies their double 
attitude? Clearly in the evidence which proves one act of faith 
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to be reasonable and the other unreasonable. Behold us, then, 
brought into the jury-box after we had been sent home as mystics 
who needed not knowledge upon which to frame a verdict in 
religion ; still are we driven to the exercise of understanding just 
as before Kant wrote. 

Professor Huxley rejected with scorn ‘the wonderful fallacy 
that the laws of nature are agents, instead of being, as they really 

- are, a mere record of experience, upon which we base our interpre- 
tations of that which does happen, and our anticipation of that 
which will happen.” Here is more than a summer day’s task 
for the intelligent British jury, called upon to decide whether 
experience has been always uniform, without shadow of turning 
in the immeasurable past, nay in the immediate present. For 
they will have heard rumours of telepathy and perhaps have taken 
part in psychical research. At all events, they know that the 
historical religion of Europe is committed to belief in the Resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead—a fact, if it be true, which no 
one would cite by way of illustrating the uniformity of Nature. 
What, then, is the real drift of Huxley’s appeal to Kant? Did he 
propose to give unto Faith a plenary indulgence whereby it might 
believe as it listed? Not at all. He meant to banish from thought 
and discussion the whole religious problem with whatever it 
implied. Now Kant, so far as method is concerned, was appar- 
ently anxious to transfer that problem from the ground of ‘ pure 
Reason,’ where it could never in his opinion be solved, to another 
and a higher, the realm of conscience and conduct, where life 
demanded its solution. But Huxley, who had gone with him one 
mile, stopped dead when invited to travel a second, of which the 
goal was Religion Regained. He replied to the philosopher who 
was for advancing along this open road by retorting on him in 
Kant’s own style, ‘The limitation of our faculties renders real 
answers to such questions not merely impossible, but theoretically 
inconceivable.’ In later years, as I ventured once to say, the 
Professor contented himself with assigning all these problems 
to the Unknown, ‘leaving the Unknowable in sole charge of 
Mr. Spencer.’ Yet the sentence I have just quoted occurs in an 
article on ‘ Agnosticism,’ dated 1889 ; and I marvel in what more 
stringent language we could have been told to d¥&charge from our 
minds every hope of attaining the facts, without which Religion 
becomes the emptiest of dreams. 

No doubt the heyday of this fierce unbelieving movement- is 
over ; we may watch Darwin with his train of scientific demigods 
going swiftly down the sky. Spencer himself, most combative 
and unyielding of benevolent souls, ends his Autobiography in a 
key of elegiac sadness, regretting the burden put upon him of 
prophesying about an Absolute whose one unquestionable attribute 
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is final despair. When a man of boundless self-conceit—and such, 
intellectually considered, Spencer was—can desire the churches 
with their dogmas and priesthoods not to vanish too quickly from 
the scene, ‘ What,’ in the words of St. Paul, ‘shall we say to 
these things?’ Much more powerfully than a retractation on 
bended knees, or any palinodia prescribed by prelates, do the 
last pages of Spencer’s writing bear witness to the ‘ deep heart of 
man,’ which enshrines his most consummate Reason, not to be 
defeated by ten thousand denials of its faculty to plant a sure 
step in the world beyond phenomena. I have been calling up 
the names of stars of the first magnitude on that impenetrably 
dark vault where the Unknowable rayed out blackness. Let me 
add one more, the curiously variable light, known to some of us 
in both his aspects, of J. G. Romanes. This chief of science, 
whom no small company reckoned as Darwin’s successor (though 
of course not his equal), once published anonymously under the 
signature of ‘ Physicus ’ a startling challenge, which he designated 
A Candid Examination of Theism. The volume dated 1878 
—just on forty years ago—is lying open on my desk ; but I could 
almost rehearse without consulting it passages that have lingered 
in memory, so bold and pathetic was their tone in the very height 
of ‘ victorious analysis’ then prevailing. omanes, in his char- 
acter of man of science, felt bound to declare that, if the experience- 
philosophy were valid, most assuredly there was no God ; for ‘ the 
hypothesis of Mind in nature is as certainly superfluous to account 
for any of the phenomena of nature, as the scientific doctrine of 
the persistence of force and indestructibility of matter is certainly 
true.’ 

Could the gentle David Hume have read these words, a smile, 
I think, would have- passed over his countenance. ‘ Persistent 
force’ and ‘ indestructible matter,’ as known by experience to 
creatures of a day, may serve our little schemes of ‘ interpretation 
and anticipation’ very well; but how can we possibly ascertain 
that matter and force are eternal, except by transcending our 
experience? A forbidding ‘if’ stands on the threshold; ‘if’ 
things were ever as we now think they are; ‘if’ the record of 
their action which we term their ‘ laws’ never was different ; and 
‘if’ we had any means of finding out the condition of existence, 
or whether anything existed, in the infinite past. To affirm 
Eternal Being is, indeed, to plunge into deeps beyond sounding. 
But to affirm it as pure Unreason—which is the necessary impli- 
cation of Romanes, with his mindless force and matter—appears to 
me the sum of all possible audacities. And is ‘science’ bound by 
an indissoluble ligament to this Siamese twin? So surely as we 
have knowledge—thus runs the conclusion—so certain is it that 
the First Being, Cause, Reality—names will not alter the case— 
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has none. I set down words that shock by their violent assault 
on our powers of belief. Yet this, or nothing at all, is what 
Romanes intended to assert. ‘The man of science could not pause 
until he had reached that absolute negation. But the man of 
sense revolted, and he wrote : 

With the utmost sorrow I find myself compelled to accept the conclusions 
here worked out. . .. Whether I regard the problem of Theism on the lower 
plane of strictly relative probability, or on. the higher plane of purely 
formal considerations, it equally becomes my obvious duty to stifle all 
belief of the kind which I conceive to be the noblest, and to discipline 
my intellect with regard to this matter into an attitude of the purest scep- 
ticism. And forasmuch as I am far from being able to agree with those 
who affirm that the twilight doctrine of the ‘new faith’ is a desirable 
substitute for the waning splendour of ‘the old,’ I am not ashamed to 
confess that with this virtual negation of God, the universe to me has lost 
its soul of loveliness. . . . There is a dreadful truth in those words of 
Hamilton—Philosophy having become a meditation, not merely of death, 
but of annihilation, the precept ‘Know Thyself’ has become transformed 
into the terrific oracle to Oedipus— 

* Mayest thon ne’er know the truth of what thou art.’ 


It is consoling to remember that this victim of science falsely 
so-called was rescued in time out of the dungeon of Giant Despair, 
and found the Divine Master who had never been far from him. 
Professor Romanes lived to understand that his reasoning to the 
perfect Unreason of all things was a pure sophism. It made the 
universe a riddle indeed of Oedipus, but Oedipus himself was the 
solution ; and when he defined his own nature truly the Sphinx 
of Materialism flung herself headlong down from her rock. We 
must—I would repeat after Descartes—first inquire, ‘ What is 
man?’ before we attempt the harder question, ‘ What is not 
man?’ The light that never was on sea or land is the true light 
and shines in us, ‘ Lux in tenebris lucet.’ “That in our incom- 
pleteness it should be dimmed and often clouded over is not won- 
derful. But that in the myriads upon myriads of star-clusters, 
entrancingly fair even to human eyes, moving in measures which 
our finest mathematics cannot cope with, yet on laws reducible to 
the formulas of Kepler and Newton—that in such music of the 
spheres no Reason should be, or ever have been, the master- 
player, is out of all possibility ; and those who give in to a super- 
stition so enormous deserve to be told, reversing the well-known 
words of Polonius, that there is madness in their method. Of the 
philosophy which affirms phenomena to be the only certainties, 
and mind to be the ‘ epiphenomenon ’ of matter, we may say what 
Horace writes of Love: 

Haec si quis tempestatis prope ritu 
Mobilia et caeca fluitantia sorte laboret 
Reddere certa sibi, nihilo plus explicet ac si 
Insanire paret certa ratione modoque. 
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But why, it may be asked, did men of rare intellectual ability take 
delight in sceptically denying its source and standard, which can 
only be Mind? The reply given by Sir Oliver Lodge, himself 
a scientific man of vast achievements, is that their very success 
in one province of knowledge so absorbed their thought as to induce 
a partial oblivion of the whole. In other words, analysis though 
a good servant is a bad master. Goethe warned his own age, 
in verses too familiar for quotation, that to dissect the living 
might yield all its parts to the experimentalist, but not the spirit 
which was fled. The intellect, like the dyer’s hand, although it 
has safeguards of its own, may be subdued to what it works in; 
for not the proudest genius can reflect all the lights innumerable 
of Being. There is, however, something more to be added, which 
struck me in reading the American Lester Ward, whose compre- 
hensive treatise on Pure Sociology appeared in 1903. The passage 
now in my view appears to me so frank and significant that I may 
be allowed to transcribe its main portion. Professor Ward says: 


Most psychologists, and also the world at large, regard consciousness 
as something that differs toto coelo from all other things. They are scarcely 
willing to admit that it can be a natural thing at all. The testimony on 
this point is so nearly unanimous that it seems almost presumptuous in 
any one to attempt to stem such a torrent. It is not confined to persons 
of a theological bent, but extends to the most outspoken evolutionists, like 
Spencer and Huxley. But it is difficult to see why this should be so. It 


practically amounts to a recognition of discontinuity, and seems fo me 
virtually to give away the whole evolutionary or monistic hypothesis. If 
at this particular point where psychic phenomena begin there is an absolute 
break, and something is introduced whose elements are not contained in 
anything that preceded it, I do not see why we should find any fault with 
the introduction of any number of such external elements or factors, and 
there seems to be no reason for stopping short of the most arbitrary 
theological explanation of all the phenomena of the universe.’ 


I cannot extol Professor Ward’s English as equal to that of 
Hume or Huxley; but it serves to bring out a point of supreme 
interest and I submit his contention to thoughtful readers. If 
matter in motion, unaided and alone, with no other properties or 
powers, but simply the phenomenon as we know it, could bring 
forth Mind, or turn into Mind, then the universe of thought as 
we know it would require no intelligent Cause, and Materialism 
to the extent of sheer Atheism would be the sole philosophy 
credible. Hence the tremors which assail our Washington denier 
of ‘ theological explanations,’ when he perceives the captains of 
evolution rising up one after another to declare that, as Huxley 
says, besides Matter and Force there is a third thing in the 
universe, namely, consciousness. This importunate third thing 
stands like a gateless barrier to check the march of sincere 


1 Pure Sociology, p. 123. 
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Materialists who would conquer the world without deceiving it, 
and of such, I believe, was Professor Ward. He wrote, for 
instance, that ‘there can be no psychic force where there is no 
mind, no vital force where there is no life. There can be no 
mind where there is no brain or nerve ganglia, no life where 
there is no animal, plant, protist, or protoplasm,’ and he will 
admit nothing more than that ‘ the universe possesses the potency 
of life and mind.’ I call this intellectual honesty. Men of a 
character so straight do not put forward the doctrine of mindless 
matter as the whole of truth when assailing orthodoxy, and of 
matter as a mere ‘state of consciousness’ or ‘symbol of the 
unknowable X,’ when assailed in their turn. For the sleight of 
hand is so far from being sound philosophy that it is not even 
good manners. We must drive the logic and fact of the situation 
home. Either Mind is the origin of “fatter, or Matter is the 
origin of Mind, or both alike are derived from that which is 
neither as we apprehend them. If I may recur to my Japanese 
illustration, since the agnostic does not know whether the 
Mikado exists, he is debarred from affirming that the Shogun 
however disguised is the one supreme ruler by whose fiat all 
things happen in the Kingdom of the Rising Sun. Professor - 
Ward denies the Mikado; and his Shogun will consequently be 
required to explain how certain enactments—let us say touching 
the temple-services—are within his power. If he has solemnly 
declared, and indeed proved by evidence, that he does not so much 
as know what is meant by a temple or by religion, being himself 
altogether secular in views and principles, those who have trusted 
in his universal jurisdiction may well feel unhappy. 

The vital issue turms on consciousness and conscience; in 
other words, on human knowledge and human action: strictly 
so-called, known to us by immediate experience, but disclosing 
the eternal order in which they find their only true place and 
bearing. Negatively, these realities are not the product of 
physical forces; and positively they lead us into a universe of 
spiritual being. Mind has no position, is not a mode of motion, 
nor an energy transformable into or out of any of the phenomena 
classed as energy ; its presence or absence cannot be detected by 
mechanical experiment ; and when we draw inferences respecting 
it we do so by analogy with our own mind of which we are con- 
scious, not from physical phenomena taken alone. It has been 
said that ‘ Matter is annihilated if it be identified with Mind.’ 
But if the converse be maintained, and all our seeming knowledge 
is nothing except a fluid and transient state of molecular motion, 
with what face can we talk of certitudes, laws of nature, intelli- 
gent ‘interpretation and anticipation’ of things past or things 
to come? The foundation and test of truth would alike be 
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wanting. Let me draw the conclusion. First, physical science, 
though a product of mind, can by physical observation make 
nothing of mind. And secondly, it is impossible to conceive a 
beginning of Thought. These two negatives unite in a great 
affirmative, viz. that Eternal Being is Eternal Reason. 

An immediate corollary which bears with it endless conse- 
quences must be noted. Where objects are quite incommensur- 
able we cannot make them the subjects of a single and identical 
science. The method by which we ascertain the pressure on a 
surface in foot-pounds is not calculated to throw a strong light on 
Shakespeare’s design in the character of Hamlet. ‘ Can anyone,’ 
says Hume, ‘conceive a passion of a yard in length, a foot in 
breadth, and an inch in thickness? Thought therefore and exten- 
sion are qualities wholly incompatible, and never can incorporate 
together into one subject.’ Of mental and sensible experiences 
he writes : ‘These objects and perceptions, so far from requiring 
any particular place, are absolutely incompatible with it, and 
even the imagination cannot attribute it to them.’ Whatever, 
then, be the relation of Matter to Mind, it is not one of identity, 
nor does Mind in any way proceed as an effect from Matter as a 
cause. There is a science of Thought in which the world of 
physical phenomena finds no place, and on which it can exercise 
no influence except as a possible field for the manifestation of 
spirit called art, whether ethical, esthetical, or instrumental. In 
the volume of Thought a crowning chapter is rightly termed 
‘ Religion,’ or the ‘ Binding,’ for it is occupied with the relation 
of our minds to the Mind from which they came. Unless the 
Materialist can justify himself at the bar of Reason—and we 
have seen that he never can—another form and principle of 
Knowledge than his demand our study. Religion is therefore not 
only a legitimate but a necessary branch of science, possessing its 
own axioms, involving undeniable postulates, furnished with 
methods appropriate to its subject-matter, and issuing in conclu- 
sions, practical no less than theoretical, on which reflection sets 
the seal of certitude. 

‘Man,’ it has been profoundly observed, ‘is by nature a 
metaphysical being ; the fact of Death would by itself make him 
so.’ Perhaps we shall bring out the exact truth by subjoining as a 
gloss, ‘ The fact of Death apprehended, questioned, and dared for 
the sake of an end to which life is sacrificed.’ Death is not known 
to any creature save man; in the animal world, so far as we can 
judge, it is an event, not an apprehension; for the hunted stag 
flees without more than a vague dread of evil impending. But 
man has looked Death in the face and asked him ‘ What art 
thou?’ None would say that submitting to Fate is self-sacri- 
fice. But the voluntary death of a man on behalf of his fellows, 
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however little the hero reasons about it or is capable of analysing 
his own motives, I would define as a supreme appeal from Matter 
to Spirit. More than a tribal instinct enters into the great act 
of self-immolation ; deep within it we perceive the Primal Source 
from which it springs ; here at last we have plucked out the heart 
of the mystery which we call Life, and behold it is Love. Not 
Blind Chance nor eyeless Necessity created so marvellous a thing ; 
what laws of mechanism could be invoked to explain by physical 
attractions and repulsions the Divine Friendship latent, yet. most 
thrillingly effective, in a simple lad’s rushing upon death for a 
cause greater than himself? That may be all he knows; but it 
is enough. Advantage or profit to the man who falls thus in 
battle, where is it? He has flung away all whatsoever, on the 
supposition of Materialism, he had at any time, and now he is no 
more. He has perished and with him a universe of thought and 
feeling in the same moment. Can we believe this, once we have 
allowed that Humanity is not an exile in an alien solitude, an 
accident or a bye-product of mere energy, but at home in the all- 
enfolding Mind whose light streams over our path? To defy 
death as our friends do in the thousand scenes of: carnage is to 
refute Materialism ; and we may reply to every one of its pro- 
posed enigmas by a phrase grander than the proverbial saying 
which it imitates, Solvitur moriendo. Death is the teacher of 
true philosophy. 

And hence it was to be anticipated that, when the reign of 
sceptic, agnostic, phenomenist, had risen to the height of power, 
it would meet with a check outside the lecture-room and the 
laboratory, as tremendous in onset as the evil to be stayed. Men 
are always dying ; but not in enormous crowds, or deliberately and 
in the prime of life, or summoned from every rank and profession 
in the name of the brotherhood. The Great War is a War of 
doctrines and ideals. It is fought in the unseen world and is 
the clashing with one another of invisible hosts. It will bear 
Humanity onward to religious altitudes yet undreamt of, or throw 
it back into the steaming valley of moral despair and aimless 
luxury. Once more, surely, it is time to remind ourselves of 
Plato’s noble saying, repeated by his far-off disciple, Ruskin : 


Wherefore, our battle is immortal; and the Gods and the Angels fight 
on our side; and we are their possessions. And the things that destroy 
us are injustice, insolence, and foolish thoughts; and the things that save 
us ate justice, self-command, and true thought, which things dwell in the 
living power of the Gods. 


Now, if Materialism, which in this country is the practical 
and daily outcome of agnostic tendencies, be the sum of all pos- 
sible fallacies, then the price which our dear friends are paying 
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with their lives to ransom us from it is at once sacred and ines- 
timable. They die that England may live. Admirable ; but tell 
me, what kind of life, and on what.level? Darwin, whose merits 
in his proper department are greater than can be expressed, has 
had his day. Not that so modest a man of genius thought himself 
ever the prophet of Humanity. He abandoned that office to Mr. 
Spencer whom he called ‘ our great philosopher,’ and to the lords 
of synthesis, contented in his own person, or at least compelled, 
to be ignorant how life had arisen and to what goal it was moving. 
But Darwinism had reigned for a good half-century, taking much 
of the power not only which the Christian Faith had hitherto 
wielded but also that which systems of ideal forms might still 
claim. The social order, construed until then in theory as an 
_embodiment of ethical rights and duties, now ran no slight risk 
of appearing to depend on force—the sheer strength of material 
resources guided by secular interests. To believers in the better 
part of man this change could not seem anything but decadence. 
A sharp cynic in Mr. Mallock’s New Republic maintained, not 
without effect, that in reducing virtue to expediency the coming 
atheism would make vice much less attractive, and indeed alto- 
gether meaningless. The ‘new man,’ created by mechanism, 
himself a machine which had only some physical motive-power 
inside it, could not hepe to be treated, like his human predecessor, 
to love in which tenderness might win depth by a touch of delight- 
ful mockery, or to anger which was noble and kind, or to pity 
because of the contrast between his lofty aims and inadequate per- 
formance. How is it possible to give your heart or to break it 
where a piece of clockwork is the sole object in front of you? 
But all these considerations, well-founded, nay inevitable, on the 
hypothesis of vulgar science, became an excuse to cultivate power 
and pleasure to the utmost. The Darwinian Era may have been 
worse or better than ages going before ; calculations in this region 
are of little value; but the instinct which the agnostic and the 
materialist encouraged was one of lawless Hedonism. And earlier 
ages differed from it precisely in this, that they recognised the 
Higher Law even in the act of breaking its commandments. 
Their very sin held, so to speak, of the infinite and eternal. 
Arguments which have never been answered were brought 
from many sides against the Lucretian idea of evolution, when the 
great wave came swelling on our shores. But they served chiefly 
by the manner in which current opinion rejected them to mark 
how the flood was bursting the ancient dykes and barriers of tra- 
dition. It is true that Professor Huxley, before quitting our 
mortal stage, changed his tone of defiant security, and in the 
Romanes Lecture at Oxford raised the flag of the revolt of man 
against the cosmic order. He was charged with want of logic 
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and a sentimental Humanism. Reserving, however, for the pre- 
sent our study of this unexpected transformation-scene, which has 
had, and will have imitators, we may endeavour to strike a balance 
between the ‘old Faith’ of the Christian and the ‘ new Faith’ of 
which science, exalted into a complete philosophy of life and con- 
duct, was taken to be the herald. Witty persons have talked of 
‘ Worldliness and Other-Worldliness.’ These are pretty clear 
terms, better than the ‘isms’ which ruin a good style and which 
require to be constantly watched lest they turn with Hegelian 
dexterity into their opposites. I think, also, that Secularism, in 
spite of its abstract termination, is a working equivalent of the 
real tendency now under review. Death is the line which divides 
the Christian faith from the Secularist assumption. The question 
cannot be stated simply as if it concerned our mortal span, whether 
we shall seek to light it up with an ideal, or to shape its course on | 
the principle of Aristippus and get as much variety or pleasure — 
into it as we find possible. It is a different problem from either 
of these. We must try to ascertain if our individual life, as we 
know it, under the conditions of time and space is or is not the 
prelude to another stage of existence when those conditions have 
fallen away from us. If it is, then our aspirations and duties 
ought to conform to ‘ other-worldliness’ ; but if not, whether we 
please ourselves in the ideal or batten on the real will signify 
nothing to us next week or next year. Of the noble and the 
ignoble it must then be said when their time comes that all alike 
they ‘ are made one with Nature.’ But since Nature has neither 
soul nor mind, it will be to the letter true, even of the saint, hero, 
poet, thinker, friend of man, 


That all we loved of him should be, 
But for our grief, as if it had not been, 
And grief itself be mortal. 


No wonder that Shelley, after uttering this lament, puts the 
question to himself, ‘of what scene’ are we ‘ the actors or specta- 
tors?’ Emphatically, it is the Human Question. To leave it 
hanging doubtful in the air of scepticism, which was thought 
wisdom during the Darwinian Era, is to condemn all except a few 
despairing idealists to live without rule or compass. For what 
would any ‘aurea aetas ventura’ much signify, when doomed 
inexorably to end in death and mere oblivion? Already deep 
down in our secret heart we have knowledge more than enough 
of the Living Eternal to whom we are akin—to take from a limited 
existence on this floating clod of earth its desirableness. If the 
dream of life is just a dream, never to wake into a fresh morning 
as the sun sinks to rise again, can we mind greatly how the dream 
goes? And so it came to pass that many modern voices have 
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been asking the world, is Life worth living? Its root and stay,~ 
its value and meaning, were in the Unseen or nowhere. To be 
a sceptic towards God, it appeared by free trial and experiment, 
was to empty our owg personality, our very self, of the something 
which gave it a real being. ‘ The wonder and the beauty and the 
terror,’ apart from which man is weariness all day long, must 
then be aspects caught and reflected in our consciousness of an 
Eternal Love. For they are qualities at once most human, yet 
in their infinite power and majesty most divine. To deny their 
transcendent worth, reducing them to secondary passing effects 
of our small experience, is at a single stroke to degrade them into 
a nursery tale, or as Montaigne speaks, to make of them 
‘phantoms that amaze people,’ but are all the while hollow and 
impotent. 

Have we come back, then, to the tired Preacher who was King 
in Jerusalem, with his ‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’? Yes 
and no, according to the judgment we form to ourselves of life 
and death. Since the finite and contingent do, in fact, suppose 
and depend upon the First Cause who is not Chance, or Fate, or 
the Unknowable, but the Living and Seeing God—‘ Deus vivens 
et videns,’ said St. Augustine—if.He be denied or ignored, the 
rest is, as it will prove itself to be, vanity indeed. If history, 
life, character, the social order, be cut off in our philosophy from 
that creative and sustaining influence, then Ecclesiastes, who 
for the moment was dramatically taking that point of view, is 
justified. And on its wide acceptance there must follow—will 
any man conversant during the last fifty years with society and 
literature deny that there has followed?—a notable paralysis of 
the more spiritual instincts, emotions, aims, efforts. E. von 
Hartmann, no contemptible witness, described his own time as 
a ‘most irreligious age.’ In England, the unbelief of the artisan 
class, the apathy of the agricultural class, in all that concerns 
Religion would be portentous, were it not so familiar. Apologists 
have written with pathetic fervour that the ‘empty tomb’ proves 
the Resurrection ; what does the ‘empty Church’ prove except 
that the majority, without distinct knowledge of the reason why, 
have cast aside hope in the Risen Christ and look on Religion as 
the means by which the clergy earn their living? And on this 
has ensued the ‘ transvaluation of all values,’ which we may per- 
ceive in poetry, novel-writing, music, painting, conversation, 
journalism, and in the verdict of society on social institutions like 
marriage and the family. Further consequences of a sinister 
kind are taedium vitae, frivolous amusements, race-suicide, 
the growth of deliberate self-murder, increase of mental maladies, 
and an almost universal unrest. The literature of many days 
past, English and foreign, reflects in the same looking-glass the 
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phenomena so closely related which, in our newer jargon, are 
labelled Realism and Pessimism. The author of Ecclesiastes did 
not know that language; but he saw ‘all the works that were. 
done under the sun, and behold all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit.’ ; 

Our laughing and dying heroes answer with a shout of glad 
defiance. They have no conscious philosophy ; but they will do 
their duty and scorn the consequences. Of religion itself most 
of them know little; for they were born in the Darwinian Era. 
But man, despite agnostic and materialist, is and will ever be 
irretrievably a metaphysician. He looks through appearances to 
the light beyond. He has in himself the answer of life. He has 
come at a sudden call from the foolish decadence which held him 
a prisoner—come, as Richter says, to the ‘great sighing and 
singing tree of true Knowledge which points the way to the open 
battlefield and the city where we shal] be crowned.’ What is 
the ‘seeming’ of word-spinners to a man who has given up all 
he had and is marching straight to Death? He would have died 
hereafter ; but this moment he dares and chooses to die. I am 
thinking of one I knew well, whose thoughts and desires were 
all beautiful, his whole nature moulded on the lines of a pure 
humanity. But, before the summons of war, the Darwinian cloud 
had overtaken him and he was perplexed. In that last advance 
no doubt held him back ; from the depths of his being there rose 
upon my friend a light clear as the dawn, and he gave himself 
with a ringing cheer to the supreme sacrifice. He had never 
denied the Truth, never doubted that the soul is captain and the 
flesh must obey. Shall I commit the act of high treason to mind 
and heart of supposing that when Death took him there was 
nothing save a piece of machinery shattered and broken, while 
he who sprang forward over the top with a spirit never to be 
daunted was now even less than its least fragment? If that 
tenement of clay was henceforth to be made one with Nature, 
what of the spirit which had given it life and motion? It had 
never simply been absorbed into a world of matter, and from 
matter it was now set free. Would it not find its way Home? 
On the field where such men die Religion lives again. 


Wittiam Barry. 
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GERMAN WARNINGS TO GERMANY 


THE view which has been repeatedly expressed, that ‘the destruc- 
tion of Prussian militarism ’ is of all the objects of the War the 
one which it will be most difficult to achieve, must commend itself 
to those who are most familiar with German conditions; and it 
finds ample confirmation in the declaration of Prussian militarists, 
Pan-Germans et hoc genus omne themselves. It is, moreover, 
precisely the theory of ‘ Prussian militarism ’ that has dictated— 
and presumably still dictates—German policy; that prevents 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg from stating his war-aims as the 
Allies have stated theirs; and that makes Germany, at appalling 
cost, hold on to Belgium and the territory she has occupied in 
France, either in the hope of ‘ imposing ’ a peace by the prolonged 
horrors of that occupation or in the belief that these territories 
constitute a pledge with which she can ultimately bargain. War 
is simply a more energetic form of diplomacy; diplomacy is 
merely a quieter form of war—that is the old Prussian doctrine 
which inspires conceptions of foreign policy like those of Prince 
Biilow’s book, and seems to have recently dictated the attitude . 
of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg after his return from a conference 
with the German General Headquarters. 

A very different spirit breathes in a series of articles which 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, son of the late Imperial Chancellor,. 
Prince Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst, has recently con- 
tributed to the Neue Ziircher Zeitung.‘ The present writer had 
some slight acquaintance with Prince Alexander when his father 
was Chancellor. He is not inclined to exaggerate either the 
insight or the influence of this latest German critic of the 
German attitude. Prince Alexander, who used to sit in the 
Reichstag on the Conservative benches, where he perhaps acted 
as an intermediary between his father and the turbulent Junkers, 
is chiefly known for the daring publication some ten years ago 
of Prince Chlodwig’s posthumous memoirs—a publication which 
stirred Berlin and Germany to their depths, revealed the thoughts 
of many hearts, and is believed to have seriously perturbed the 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, May 20, 21, and 23> Nos. 898, 911, and 929. 
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Kaiser, who summoned Prince Alexander post-haste from Colmar 
to an audience at Berlin. Prince Alexander, now more or less of 
an invalid, is living at Ziirich, where, amid neutral and inter- 
national surroundings, he studies the Press and the war literature 
of his own and other countries, and tries to maintain an inter- 
national outlook. The Hohenlohe family, in all its branches, has 
always had foreign connexions, and its members have been able 
to discuss foreign affairs without heat or personal animosity. The 
tone of Prince Alexander’s letters to the Swiss newspaper is 
therefore very different from that of the greater part of current 
controversial literature. He has been writing at long intervals 
for the last two years, and, till recently, his articles, although 
always manifesting a sincere desire for the restoration of peace 
have seemed to treat the problems involved from a purely German 
point of view. He used to have great hopes of mediation by 
President Wilson, and the thing which, together with the Russian 
Revolution, has manifestly affected him most, is the intervention 
of America. He now sees and says that Germany, in her own 
interest, as well as in the interest of humanity, must try to put 
herself right with the world, if the world-conflict is not to end in 
overwhelming disaster for her and in irreparable damage to 
civilisation. 

Prince Alexander’s articles might at first sight be regarded 
as somewhat academic in character. But they culminate in a very 
practical warning to his own countrymen, and they have, like- 
wise, elicited some really statesmanlike declarations by Professor 
Foerster of Munich, well known for his repudiation of 
Bismarckianism and for his books exhorting the Germans to 
correct their whole political point of view, as very many of the 
combatants at the Front, whose letters he publishes, insist that 
it must be corrected. Professor Foerster, who himself has been 
compelled to publish in Switzerland, although he cannot be 
* deposed from the Munich Chair of Education, points out the 
value for Germans of a window like the Swiss Press, through 
which they can survey the political thought of enemy and neutral 
countries. Germans who desire a wider outlook cannot in their 
own country express their views with real freedom, owing to the 
military censorship, and a Swiss journal, printed in German, 
like the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, of which many thousands of 
copies are daily circulated in Germany, affords them the only 
opportunity of appealing without reserve to their countrymen at 
home. Nor can there be any doubt that Prince Alexander Hohen- 
lohe’s name, his past, and that of his family, and Professor 
Foerster’s intellectual reputation and well-known high moral 
standpoint, make many Germans attend to what they write. 

Prince Alexander still writes mainly from the point of view 
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of German interests and the future of Germany. He heads his 
article ‘A Bitter Disappointment,’ and what he seeks to show is 
that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg in his last speech in the 
Reichstag lost a great opportunity in not responding to the pro- 
gramme of the New Russia, which he takes to be ‘ peace without 
annexations or indemnities,’ and to the Austrian declarations in 
favour of a peace which would secure the existence, the honour, 
and the free development of all the belligerent States. (It may 
be remarked in parenthesis that the distinction drawn by Prince 
Alexander between the Austrian and the German attitude has 
probably no solid basis. It is generally believed that the Austrian 
declarations were made in agreement with the German Govern- 
ment, which itself keeps a free hand in the hope of negotiating 
on what may justly be called a Prussian basis, if the Allies could 
but be inveigled into negotiations.) As to the Russian pro- 
gramme, Prince Alexander thinks that, if it had been promptly 
and cordially reciprocated by the German Chancellor, the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council would have been able to put 
pressure upon the Russian Government, and, through them, 
upon all the Allies, to negotiate upon this basis. But the oppor- 
tunity has been missed. The suspicions of the Russian Socialists 
have been excited, and, whatever Russia does or fails to do in 
the field, the War will now go on until a ‘decision’ has been 
effected on the Western Front, even if that decision may not 
come until America is ready to throw her formidable weight 
into the scale. Moreover, the German Chancellor’s attitude, as 
Prince Alexander sees, has fatally damaged the prospect of a 
Russo-German rapprochement after the War, for the Russian 
people will hold Germany responsible for the further sacrifices 
which will be incurred, and it will not be inclined to forgive or 
forget. 

Prince Alexander wonders why the Chancellor did not appre- 
ciate this point of view, and he comes to the conclusion that it 
was Herr von Bethmann’s visit to the Army Headquarters that 
stiffened his back and made him employ language which seems 
to convey that he will be guided solely by military considerations. 
(‘ . . . In the discussion of war-aims the only guiding principle 
[ Richtschnur] for me,’ said the Chancellor, ‘must be the speedy 
and, at the same time, successful [gliicklich] conclusion of the 
War.’) Prince Alexander says: 


The Chancellor—doubtless in consequence of the great successes of the 
submarines and the failure of the British and French armies . . . to break 
through [he evidently. himself believes in this view of the strategy of the 
Allies}—seems to expect an issue of the War of such a character that 
the decisive victory would be on the German side, so that it would: be 
Germany’s business to dictate peace. 
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But such a conception, with its corollary of contemplated 
annexations and indemnities for Germany, will only confirm the 
determination of the Allies to prosecute the War. Nay, more, 
they will feel that ‘it is impossible to negotiate with a statesman 
who has so little regard for hisown word. For did he not solemnly 
promise at the beginning of the War to restore Belgium and to 
give compensation for the wrong—to use his own expression—. 
which Germany, under pressure of necessity, had done that 
country? And now he has nothing to say on this subject.’ 

Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg is, in Prince Alexander Hohen- 
lohe’s opinion, placing upon the shoulders of the German people 
‘a burden of guilt’ which it is not prepared to incur. For the 
German people has at last realised the situation, and knows that 
what all the nations desire is a speedy and a lasting peace, since 
‘a lasting peace . . . . would be the only real compensation for 
all the sacrifices of life and property which the nations have 
made.’ But a peace that is ‘ dictated’ or imposed by mere might 
could not be lasting peace. Indeed, the militarist Prussian party 
does not want a lasting peace. Notwithstanding the crushing 
financial burdens which the German nation will have to bear, fresh 
armaments are already contemplated, and the Pan-Germans are 
talking of ‘ the next war.’ The Prussian War Minister, General 
von Stein, speaking in the Reichstag on the vote for a new Mili- 
tary Cadets’ College, characterised pacificism as a Utopian con- 
ception, and said that wars would inevitably recur. The French 
War Minister, M. Painlevé, on the other hand, recently declared 
that this war must be fought out in order that it might be the 
very last war. Prince Alexander Hohenlohe owns that he would 
have preferred to hear M. Painlevé’s language from the mouth 
of a German War Minister. He is convinced that every German 
who returns from the Front in a state of sanity will have only 
one supreme desire, which will be that his children and his chil- 
dren’s children should be spared a repetition of the horrors that 
he has witnessed. The German people will, therefore, assuredly 
demand that in future its voice shall be heard, whenever there 
is a question of war or peace; and it will never consent to war 
until it is convinced that it is a clear case of self-defence and 
that the Government has exhausted every possibility of pacific 
arrangement. 

In his eoncluding article Prince Alexander falls foul-of the 
Catholic Centre leader, Herr Spahn, for his compromising, or 
at best, ambiguous utterances about German ‘ economic indepen- 
dence’ and ‘freedom of development.’ Herr Spahn said that 
the Catholic party would be content if the Government neither 
pursued boundless schemes of conquest nor committed themselves 
to the conception of a peace without annexations and indemnities. 
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This programme is interpreted by the Pan-Germans and the great 
industrialists in the sense that Courland, where the vast majority 
of the population is not German, and Belgium, and the French 
coal and iron district of Briey, must be annexed. Now, if 
Germany wants to ‘develop’ territory, she has enough of her 
own, both agricultural and industrial, awaiting development, and, 
indeed, before the War, she had not sufficient German labour for 
her agriculture and her industries. As for annexing peoples of 
foreign race and language, has she not had ‘ enough experience 
of the talents of the German, and more particularly of the Prussian 
bureaucracy, in assimilating foreign races and annexed populations 
in Posen and Alsace-Lorraine ’? 

Finally Prince Alexander submits that the Germans doubt- 
less prefer to manage their own affairs and that they will not 
brook any foreign interference with their dynastic or domestic 
political arrangements. The different German tribes are more 
or less devoted to their several sovereigns, according to the 
character of these sovereigns. 


But [he continues, in a remarkable prognostication which I must quote 
at length] to say (with Herr Spahn) that confidence in the Supreme 
Head of the Empire is still unshaken, is an assertion which, to-day, after 
these three years of war, is no longer in accordance with the facts. Let 
us cease to hide our hgads in the sand for fear of the truth. . . . Con- 
fidence in the conduct of the Empire is beginning to vanish among the 
German people. The people has no trustworthy knowledge of the attitude 
of the Kaiser towards all the machinations of those circles which make 
the greatest pretence of being patriots, The German people is gradually 
beginning to ask why it is and who is to blame that the whole world’ 
will presently be in arms against us. If the person of the Kaiser, which 
ought to be above party and outside political controversy, has not remained 
unaffected thereby, the reason lies in the continued lack of parliamentary 
government. But those persons are chiefly to blame who on every occasion 
brought the Kaiser into the debate and constantly represented his opinion 
and his decision as being alone authoritative, and who, indeed, led him 
into the mistake of constantly placing his own person in the foreground. 
The Conservatives do this, so long as it suits them to pretend that they 
are the natural guardians of the Crown; the Pan-Germans do it, because 
they think that they have obtained an exclusive lease of patriotism and 
‘Germanism’ (Deutschthum). The Kaiser has them to blame most of 
all, if at home and abroad he has for years been exposed to criticism 
and to worse than criticism. These people have réally done the monarch, 
whom they profess to serve, an ill turn, and they have played a dangerous 
game. I am convinced that the (Socialist) Deputies, Scheidemann and 
Ledebour, know the mind of the German people, in its overwhelming 
majority, better, and that they give more accurate expression to that 
mind than the President of the Upper Court of Justice and Leader of 
the Centre Party, Dr. Spahn. 

Prince Alexander Hohenlohe is convinced that the German 
people have no desire to annex foreign territory and that such 


? The italics in this quotation are Prince Alexander Hohenlohe’s. 
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ambitions are the monopoly of small groups of industrialists, 
of Pan-Germans, and of the extremists who are recruited not from 
the mass of the working people but from professorial, bureaucratic 
and bourgeois circles. 

The following passage is still more significant : 

Herr Scheidemann was called to order because he uttered the word 
‘revolution’ from the rostrum of the Reichstag. And yet he did not say 
anything that one does not hear from day to day among the people. He 
rightly added ‘We have not come to that yet.’ But it would be childish 
to close one’s eyes to the evidence that it might ‘come to that,’ if the men 
who hold the destinies of the German Empire in their hands failed to 
show themselves equal to their responsibilities and were unable to recog- 
nise in time the necessities of the new era and to act accordingly. 
In that case the moment might easily arrive when it would be too late 
and when the patience of the German people would be exhausted. 


Prince Alexander is convinced that the Chancellor’s last speech 
and the plaudits of the Reichstag majority will strengthen the 
impression abroad that Germany is pursuing a policy of conquest, 
and does not avow her real aims because they would be so entirely 
unacceptable to the Allies that she could only achieve them by 
the complete and final defeat of all her adversaries. He thinks 
that the German people will, in the end, realise who is to blame 
for all this death and ruin and that it will call the culprits to 
account with the thoroughness which is a Gérman characteristic. 


Professor Foerster’ enters the lists to defend Prince Alexander 
Hohenlohe against the attacks which have been made upon him 
on account of his ‘international’ standpoint. It is precisely the 
German failure to appreciate the mind of other nations, he urges, 
that has precipitated Germany and the world into the present 
calamity. Even now there is in Germany no real understanding 
of the kernel of the situation. 


That kernel [says Professor Foerster] is the fact that the supreme 
object with which the nations of the Entente are waging war is that com- 
petition in armaments shall absolutely cease and that an international 
reign of peace (Friedensordnung) shall be established ; moreover, that the 
Entente is determined to fight on until, in one way or another, it can 
obtain from Germany a trustworthy guarantee for the realisation of these 
objects, be it by means of a military defeat of Germany, or by her 
economic starvation, or by a domestic transformation which will once for 
all put an end to the predominance of those classes and castes to which 
the Entente attributes an incurable preference for the dealing with ques- 
tions of international interests by purely military methods. All the rest 
of the Entente’s demands, however exaggerated and unstatesmanlike may 
be the terms in which they were advanced in the well-known Note, are 
most intimately connected with this international programme; they are 
intended to obviate all occasion for future conflicts by according to every 
nation, however small, the right to choose the larger State to which it 
wishes to be joined. 

* In the Neue Ziircher Zeitung of June 1 4nd 2, Nos 985 and 994. 
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This programme may display many inconsistencies and con-~ 
tradictions with existing facts and existing ambitions, but Pro- 
fessor Foerster urges his countrymen to bear the following 
considerations in mind : 
Anyone who has grasped the fundamental idea of that international 
programme of justice and who has remarked with what passion the nations 
of the Entente have espoused it, and especially how profoundly the New 
Russia is moved by it, will know this: That the cause of the peace of the 
world now decisively depends upon whether the overwhelming majority 
of the German people declares itself on principle and unambiguously 
against all annexations, and thereby attests its sincere acquiescence in the 
idea of a new international order and its abhorrence of any continuation 
of the miserable old policy of armaments. 


He goes on to denounce the petty expedient of ‘holding back 
one’s trumps.’ On the contrary the best German traditions 
demand perfect frankness, and a declaration that there is no idea 
of annexing nationalities which do not want to be annexed. 


So long [he continues] as influential circles among us cry for the 
acquisition of the coast of Flanders and thereby reveal that they do not 
desire a New Europe but still believe in iron guarantees, se long will the 
nations of the Entente continue to fight; and a Peace Conference where 
Germany could ‘ play her trumps’ will simply be out of the question. 
He who does not yet see this is the victim of the most fatal delusions, 
although his language be that of Realpolitik. The peace that is coming 
will not be a matter of haggling and ‘trumping’: No! This is the 
mightiest moral problem that has ever confronted humanity, and the 
inexorable moral condition of the conclusion of peace is so glaringly 
patent (ist so in die Augen brennend) that, outside Germany, large sections 
of those even who are governed by material interests recognise that all 
future economic security and prosperity depend upon the fulfilment of 
that moral condition, which is: the final and unambiguous triumph of 
a new heart and mind (Gesinnung). It is for this reason that the French 
nation, for example, would rather perish in the struggle for these new 
ideas of international justice than relapse into the hell of the old Europe. 
Any one who does not attach decisive importance to this psychological 
factor is making a false calculation, although he may employ all the 
jugglery in the world in grappling with the problem of peace. 


Professor Foerster finds that to press the idea of guarantees 
based on material power is to deny the very basis of the contem- 
plated new form of international relations and to drive other 
Powers into making similar demands. And, moreover, in pressing 
that idea, the German annexationists desire to violate the inde- 
pendence of a people (the Belgians) who will not hear of annex- 
ation. Finally the annexationists contemplate doing a fresh 

wrong ’-to the sorely-tried Belgian nation, instead of reconciling 
Germany with the rest of the civilised world*by repairing the 
original ‘wrong’ which, as the Chancellor frankly confessed, 
they inflicted upon that nation at the beginning of the War. 
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That wrong [Professor Foerster adds) has not been justified by any of 
the documents which were discovered (at Brussels), because all these agree- 
ments * were concerned solely with the case of the invasion of Belgium by 
Germany. ; 

He goes on to point out the mistake which the Germans have 
made in attempting to secure a mere Russo-German arrange- 
ment, which is not what the New Russia wants, and which has, 
on the contrary, excited her suspicions and revived her warlike 
spirit. Even the German anti-annexationists have damaged the 
position of Germany by betraying their willingness to profit by 
the demands of the annexationists and to use them as a kind 
of bogey to frighten the Allies into negotiations. So long as the 
Allies have the best reasons for suspecting that Germany is 
counting upon traps and tricks to gain her ends, they wil! not 
even entertain the idea of negotiating, since they know very well 
that no peace worthy of the name, or promising any duration, 
lies in that direction. 

A great fault of German policy at the present moment is that 
it does not rise to any adequate conception of the future of 
Europe, but is. occupied almost exclusively with the idea of a 
‘German peace’ and with the question of the ‘ development’ of 
the German people. Germany has thus abandoned her old claim 
to be an intellectual pioneer of Europe, and shows no grasp of the 
greater issues. We are sometimes told that the annexationists 
are a minority, but what is the evidence of this? And even if 
they be a minority, they are certainly a very powerful—perhaps 
an authoritative—minority. The fatal flaw in their position is 
that their demands are entirely inconsistent with the idea of the 
New Europe : 

They advance these demands as strategic necessities, they demand 

securities for Germany, without the slightest vegard for the state of 
Europe which these securities would create. They are thus declaring 
themselves in favour of the continuance of the state of armed peace as 
it has hitherto existed—that is to say, for the permanent menace of war. 
And the peace which they propose would in reality be nothing but a truce. 
This sort of peace is precisely the kind that the whole world now arrayed 
against Germany rejects with desperate determination. 
Until Germany has shaken herself clear of the annexationists and 
presents to the world an authentic and authoritative expression 
of the genuine pacific intentions of the German people, it will be 
impossible for the Allies to entertain any of the lame and 
ambiguous overtures of a German Government : 

Only the moral achievement represented by raising the community of 
nations to a higher plane can transfigure and expiate the sacrifices which 

“ They were not even ‘ agreements’; they were mere records of conversations 


and drafts of agreements which never were ratified or even entertained by the 
Belgian Government. 
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have been made. . . . If only the German people would make haste to 
recognise that the greatest enemies of a lasting peace are to be found in its 
own midst! 


It has seemed to me eminently worth while to reproduce the gist 
of these two very remarkable utterances, which may or may not 
awaken influential echoes in Germany. Two things are absent 
from both declarations, These are (1) the recognition of the 
fact that the demand of France, backed by all the nations under 
the British Crown and by America, for the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, is no demand for ‘annexation’ ; (2) that both the policy 
and the methods of warfare which have been pursued by Germany 
must in some way be expiated and that some measure of restitu- 
tion must be made in the interests of civilisation and of the good 
name of Europe. That policy and those methods of warfare have 
stained the reputation of Germany throughout the whole world, 
and it is in her own interest that she should at least try to wash 
out the stain. The German language can be very expressive, 
and the truth, expressed in that language, is: Diese Politik und 
diese Art Kriegsfiihrung haben den deutschen Namen besudelt. 


GEorGE SAUNDERS. 








THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


SKETCHES IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMAN Y—1914 


XII 

Profitons, puisqu’il en est temps, 

De cette sagesse dont l’Age 

Qui vient dote notre ménage. 

Pavt VERLAINE. 

BEsIDE the fireplace, in the round dining-room at Griinberg, 
Antoinette von Rothenstein, wearing the dress of a Red Cross 
nurse, knelt watching a copper pan of boiling water, sterilising 
instruments for the surgeon who stood waiting for them at the 
operating table. In here, beside the stove, the heat was greater 
far than in the blazing sunshine on the terraces outside, and be- 
neath her white nurse’s cap Antoinette’s pale-gold hair had slipped 
into soft curls upon her forehead, its habitual crisp waves yielding 
to the atmosphere. Suddenly the surgeon turned : 

‘ Aren’t those instruments ready?’ he demanded. ‘ You’re 
‘ extremely slow.’ 

Antoinette looked up; the intense heat had failed to rob her 
fair skin of its pallor, but the perspiration was pouring down her 
face. 

‘I’m afraid I am,’ she said penitently, ‘ but I shall get more 
used to it soon.’ 

‘I hope so,’ the surgeon answered curtly, as he took the 
instruments she offered, and Antoinette turned again to her little 
cauldron. She was thinner than formerly and there were dark 
circles round her eyes, telling of long, hard days of continuous 
work and short, uneasy nights of fitful sleep. Antoinette von 
Rothenstein had learnt what war means in a country where every 
man and woman bears their share. Five days after the last of 
the English officers had left, she had found herself without horse, 
carriage, car or cart. Not a man remained in stables, house or 
garden. 

Sometimes it seemed to her that those days of polo-playing, 
those evenings when the table stretching from end to end of the 
great dining-hall had been crowded with guests of three or four 
different nationalities, had been a dream: at other times it was 
the life of today in the Hospital into which she had made her 
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home that seemed a nightmare. Yet, once within the operating- 
room, face to face with that which must be done, all personal 
thought ceased : she became an automaton ; obeying mechanically 
the surgeons’ curt orders ; fetching, carrying, standing or kneeling, 
hour after hour; rising early and going late to bed, working 
ceaselessly. It seemed to her that if she did not work she must 
go mad, for then the thoughts which now lay prisoned would 
be free. 

Mrs, Crosland and her daughter were still at Grimberg. It 
would indeed have been difficult for them to go elsewhere, and 
Herr von Rothenstein was glad for them to remain. Some of 
Antoinette’s German friends remembered too much that she was 
British-born while others recalled it too little. Mrs. Crosland had 
changed. During the long, hot hours of those August days when 
she had sat knitting in a garden chair out in the loggia, her brain 
had worked busily ; and when the shorter, cooler hours of night 
came and the great house lay wrapped in darkness and in silence, 
save in those long corridors and great reception rooms on the 
ground floor where shaded lights and soft footfalls told of unfailing 
watch kept beside the wounded, gradually the knowledge that 
her head had gathered had sunk into her heart and she had learnt 
that hardest of all lessons for a mother: that her child suffered 
and she had no power of herself to relieve the suffering. No word 
had come from or of George Armstrong, and as when he last wrote 
his War Office appointment had been unconfirmed, Rosamund 
believed that he was fighting. 

Mrs. Crosland had been used torule. She had been a beauty ; 
she had married a millionaire, and she belonged to a land where 
beauty, money and womanhood know but one rival, brains ; these 
too were hers. The fact that she was now in Germany, where 
womanhood is a poor thing apart from motherhood, and where 
such motherhood as hers, which had produced an only, and child- 
less, daughter, is regarded as a stigma rather than a crown, did 
not greatly disturb her. She was an American citizen and all 
Americans feel that to say this, nearly two thousand years after 
the death of St. Paul, is practically equivalent to his proud ‘ civis 
Romanus sum.’ In any case she intended to make the best use 
she could of that citizenship and of all it had given her; which 
incidentally included an admirable business head, and a conviction 
that what she intended to be done would be done. 

She made, however, many journeys to and fro in the unac- 
customed tram-car, returning so weary often that she went 
straight to bed ; but one evening in early October, when the sun, 
sinking slowly behind the trees of the forest, seemed to tip their 
leaves with gold and crimson as he passed, she stepped jauntily 
out of the tram-car and set off up the short bit of hill still to be 
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climbed with unusual vigour. Passing through a little gate that 
led into Antoinette’s rose-garden she entered the house by the side 
door and went straight up to the sitting-room between her bed- 
room and her daughter’s, which Antoinette had allotted to them. 
The door was ajar and, as she pushed it gently open, she saw Rosa- 
mund, sitting on the window-sill, her eyes fixed on the trees 
outside, yet gazing at them dully, sightlessly. Her hands were 
folded listlessly in her lap; her whole attitude was hopeless, 
helpless. 

Her mother crossed the room quickly and laid her hand gently 
on her daughter’s. shoulder. Rosamund started violently. 
‘Mother!’ she exclaimed, ‘I did not hear you come in. You 
frightened me.’ ‘ 

‘Did I, dear? I am sorry,’ she said affectionately, putting 
her arm round the pretty sloping shoulders ; but Rosamund moved 
impatiently. ‘Oh, it doesn’t matter,’ she said quickly, ‘ every- 
thing frightens me now. Where have you been?’ She turned 
and looked at her mother as she spoke; something in her face 
arrested her attention. ‘What have you been doing?’ she asked 
quickly—‘ You—you look—successful ? ’ 

‘I hope so,’ Mrs. Crosland answered quietly. ‘I am going 
away, Rosamund.’ 

‘Going away, mother? You—going away—but where will 
you go? How can you go anywhere now? It’s too late. And 
anyhow, you can’t go alone and I—where can I go?’ 

‘You certainly cannot go with me, my dear,’ her mother said 
decidedly, as sitting down on the sofa she pulled off her long suéde 
gloves. ‘Iam going to England.’ 

Rosamund’s face, already pale, grew ashen white. ‘To— 
England!’ she repeated. ‘Going to—? You have heard ‘some- 
thing ?—George—? ’ 

‘No, no! I have heard nothing,’ Mrs. Crosland answered 
hastily. ‘It is not possible to hear.’ 

“Then—why are you going? ’ her daughter asked slowly. 

‘To bring back the jewels I left with my London bankers,’ 
Mrs. Crosland answered quietly. 

Rosamund stared at her blankly. ‘Jewels?’ she repeated. 
‘ JEWELS, now!’ 

‘Well, my dear, why not? In war time it is surely natural 
to think of one’s most precious possessions.’ 

Rosamund’s eyes dilated : then the lids dropped suddenly as she 
answered. ‘ Yes,’ she said slowly, ‘I suppose we are all thinking 
of our most precious possessions.’ Her mother looked at her 
sharply, but Rosamund’s eyes were fixed upon her own fingers and 
she did not see the love and anxiety in her mother’s face. Mrs. 
Crosland sighed. 
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‘Modern women are like modern soldiers,’ she said im- 
patiently. ‘They fight without armour. Never attempt to 
wrestle with a German official, my dear.’ 

Then Rosamund looked up. ‘ Why should I?’ she asked. 

‘You should not,’ Mrs. Crosland retorted, ‘ it’s the last thing 
you should do: he would turn you inside out in two minutes. 
Besides, it isn’t necessary ; I’ve done it for you!’ 

‘ You ?—Mother, what do you mean?’ A sudden light leapt 
to Rosamund’s eyes, her cheeks flushed and springing to her feet 
she laid both hands on her mother’s shoulders, holding her face 
to face, interrogating, searching, lips and eyes. ‘ What have you 
done?’ she demanded. 

‘I have obtained a passport to go to England in order to 
remove my jewels from the safe of my London bankers where I 
feel them to be in grave peril from invasions, Zeppelins and— 
oh well, all the things, riots, revolutions, any of the horrible events 
to be expected in a country like England—and to bring them back 
to Germany—where, of course, they will be perfectly safe! Thank 
heaven! They are mostly pearls and I can sleep in them.’ — 

‘But, mother—you don’t really think——’ Mrs. Crosland 
shook her head as she interrupted her. She felt much as a cat 
must feel, who having caught a mouse for her kitten’s benefit, 
the kitten, not having previously met one, sniffs at it nervously 
and asks her what it is. ‘No, my dear, I don’t really,’ she 
answered mockingly. ‘ But German officialism does—or at least 
pretends to; and therefore allows me the privilege of placing my 
treasure in its custody, and incidentally enables me to look for 
yours ! ’ 

‘You will see George?’ Rosamund said brokenly. 

‘That, my dear, depends upon where he is. I don’t propose to 
follow him into the fighting line, but short of that I will do my 
best.’ Then Rosamund broke down, and throwing herself upon 
her knees beside her mother’s chair she buried her head in her 
lap and sobbed out incoherent words of love and gratitude. 

Mrs. Crosland stroked her hair gently, waiting patiently until 
the paroxysm had spent itself. At last Rosamund sat up, dried 
her eyes and looked at her mother as if she had never seen her 
before. ‘I don’t understand how you did it,’ she said at last, 
‘and anyway I can’t see how you can ever get to England.’ 

‘No, my dear,’ her mother answered placidly, ‘ but as I have 
already told you, you are a modern woman. You are altogether 
too capable. Men fall in love with you, but they don’t want to 
help you. You don’t seem to need it. Now I do; and they help 
me all the time.’ 
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XIII 


If England or France should violate the Belgian, Dutch, or Danish 
neutrality by sea, or by land, at least Holland would join Germany... . 
If the aggressor should endeavour to avoid the powerful Rhine front 
by marching through Belgium or through Switzerland, he would raise 
farther enemies against himself.’ 
GENERAL VON Bernuarnt1, Britain as Germany’s Vassal. 


Antwerp had fallen. When Mrs. Crosland reached Flushing 
where she had decided to rest for a few days before crossing tc 
England she found the kindly Dutch profoundly moved by its 
tragedy. During the days previous to the bombardment refugees 
had poured into Flushing. Hastily the kind-hearted hotel- 
keepers had flung open the hotels, a few large and many small, 
which occupy the entire plage, built for the saison de bains, and 
Mrs. Crosland had with difficulty secured a room in one of the 
biggest of these hotels. She found the whole of the ground floor 
had been turned into temporary dining-rooms: the tables con- 
sisting of wooden boards laid across packing cases, or chairs, 
amongst which the spotless white of an occasional table-cloth 
shone out like snow in the desert. Upon these boards were set 
large wooden or crockery bowls or, when these failed, tin basins, 
containing good though simple food to which weary and ravenous 
refugees helped themselves thankfully. 

The landlord of the hotel, round-cheeked, round-faced and 
altogether opulent-looking, apparently designed by nature as a 
signboard of satisfaction and success, glowed with anger as he 
spoke of the bombardment of the beautiful town, the destruction 
of helpless women and children, dashed to fragments by the Zeppe- 
lin bombs as they lay sleeping in their homes, of houses gutted, 
ground to powder, and of the misery of the town’s inhabitants, 
driven by fire and sword from their homes. From Namur and from 
Liége they had poured into Maestricht, cold and starving, and 
now from Antwerp, down the Scheldt, the one way open to them, 
they were streaming into Flushing in such numbers that to feed 
and house them all was impossible. 

‘Had the Germans but waited,’ the little landlord cried 
excitedly. ‘Had they been attacked! If France had invaded 
Belgium—then we would have been for Germany—but now—now 
that she is the invader and has destroyed Louvain, never! ’ 

Outside the pale of Court influence this feeling seemed to 
prevail everywhere. Holland had seen that which was done : for 
her, carefully cooked reports, editorial explanations, were as waste 


* General Bernhardi’s opinions are interesting in view of the German Chan- 
cellor’s declaration re the ‘mere scrap of paper.’ 
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paper : living illustrations of the invaders’ deeds had been given 
to her. 

It was late in the afternoon of the day following her arrival 
at Flushing, when Mrs. Crosland was lying on the bed in her 
room, sipping her second cup of the excellent tea which Feélicie 
had made for her, that the little maid came in, her eyes shining 
with eagerness, to ask if she might go down to the harbour as 
she had heard that great numbers of refugees were arriving. 
Mrs. Crosland put her second cup of tea back upon the tray 
untasted and sat bolt upright on the couch. . 

‘What? Refugees from Antwerp arriving now?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Certainly we must see them. Order an auto for me 
at once and bring me my hat and coat.’ 

Félicie gazed at her with eyes wide with astonishment. ‘But 
Madame is tired,’ she remonstrated. ‘ Madame——’ 

‘ Madame intends to see the refugees arrive,’ Mrs. Crosland 
interrupted. ‘So do as I bid you.’ - 

Félicie obeyed ; it was possible sometimes to remonstrate with 
Mrs. Crosland ; to oppose her never : and as she went downstairs 
the devoted little woman reflected that amongst all the revelations 
of character, and revolutions of habit, caused by the War, it 
would be hard to find a more striking instance than that of the 
lady she had served for more years than she ever admitted. 

The auto was quickly at the door, but when Mrs. Crosland 
came downstairs the sun had already sunk low enough to send 
vivid shafts of light through the picturesque streets, glowing softly 
on the slated turrets, and turning the somewhat crude tones of 
red and green with which houses and-shutters were painted and 
the softer shade of the red-tiled roofs, to rainbow hues shot through 
with gold; a gold borrowed from the sun himself. 

Flushing is not one of the beautiful towns of Holland, but the 
sun, who loves vast, flat, open spaces for the setting of his good- 
night to earth, pours forth his glittering largesse on the spreading 
grass-lands and merges the marsh and mud and sand, in which 
they lose themselves, into one great canvas on which to fling 
the contents of his magic colour-box. To him the soft grey mists 
rising from swamp and fen to meet him, as he stoops. towards 
earth, are clouds of incense and he fills them with a golden flame. 

On this early October evening herds of black and white cows, 
with placid faces and sleepy contented eyes, were feeding lus- 
ciously on the rich grass ; each one so like the other as to resemble 
a herd taken from a child’s toy box. Well-fed, sleek, satisfied 
with themselves and their surroundings, they seemed typical of 
their country, where, on most faces and in most figures, the same 
air of well-nourished content prevails. The spacious stillness 
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spoke of security and peace, and even the rhythmically moving 
sails of the windmills, which alone broke the smooth surface of 
the land, seemed to tell rather of nature’s plenty than of man’s 
toil. 

As Mrs. Crosland’s auto neared the harbour the coloured sails 
of boats, red; brown and ochre, rose from the smooth grey waters 
of the Scheldt, while on its shore lay a dense, slow-moving shadow. 
The lowering sky behind this moving darkness caught the grey 
waters of the river whence it eame, and made across them a path 
of copper and of crimson as of blood and fire. It seemed that the 
earth lay silent ; waiting, watching, for the shadow to pass upon 
its way. 

Mrs. Crosland’s delicate face paled. Nearer, ever nearer came 
this dense mass of inarticulate life : a life stricken dumb by misery, 
its movement—mechanical, hopeless though it was—its only sign 
of life.. Even from the children came no ery; no baby whim- 
pered in its mother’s arms: no little ones prattled as they tried 
to make their short steps keep pace with the slow, heavy stride 
of the father, or grandfather, whose hands they held. Some of 
these men had slung the children on their shoulders, and these 
little ones kept looking backward, a strange look of terror in their 
eyes. As they drew nearer Mrs. Crosland noticed an old priest, 
his pale, emaciated face framed in white hair, whose steady, even 
walk contrasted strangely with the uneven paces of the crowd 
around him. He walked bare-headed, one hand holding his hat, 
the other opened slightly, extended, as in appeal to God to witness 
that which man had done. His eyes were fixed on the horizon. 
Close to him was a young woman; her masses of thick, waving 
hair uncovered also, her face buried in her hands; guiding her 
steps, it seemed, by those of the priest ; behind her hobbled a very 
old man, bent and broken, whose distorted features seemed para- 
lysed by rage. Further back amongst the crowd were young 
boys, of eight or ten it might be, looking restlessly behind them 
with staring eyes in which, lurking beneath the stifled rage of 
impotence, some nameless terror lay. In the eyes which had 
seen that which had been done fear ruled, but the soft lines of 
the childish mouths were unnaturally twisted as they tightened, 
hardened, and beneath a child’s craving for strength dawned a 
man’s lust for revenge. 

Mrs. Crosiand’s thin fingers grasped her maid’s arm. 

‘ But it is horrible,’ she said. ‘ They are like locusts. Where 
in God’s name can they go? Where can they be fed—warmed? ’ 

She looked round : beside the station stood a little inn: the 
only house between the harbour and the distant town, and already 
mothers with babies in their arms, and little children clinging 
to their skirts, were slipping from the serried ranks, sinking down 
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on to the soft, swampy ground, inert, helpless. Some of the 
younger men tried to take their children from them, but the 
weary arms clung to the little bundles of life they had borne so 
far, in silent resistance. For these luckless outcasts speech had 
lost all meaning. They had learnt that only by power to hold 
was possession assured. 

Suddenly, sharply, Mrs. Crosland spoke to the chauffeur. 

* Back to the hotel,’ she said, ‘ as fast as you can go.’ 

Félicie, her bright, animated little face clouded, tears lurking 
behind her dark eyelashes, turned in surprise, and her mistress 
answered her look. 

‘ We must get food, milk, brandy, blankets,’ she said, ‘ or the 
poor souls will die here and now—though God knows what sort 
of a to-morrow we shall save them for. Still, we can’t expect 
@ miracle of loaves and fishes to-night, and if everyone takes care 
of to-day as to-day comes, to-morrow will look after itself.’ 


XIV 


Send them away, for they have nothing to eat. He answered and said 
unto them, Give ye them to eat.—St. Mark, vi. 36, 37. 


It was late when Mrs. Crosland came down stairs in search 
of luncheon the following morning. She had returned from her 
relieving expedition crushed in spirit, worn out in body. Many 
other cars like hers had rushed through the gathering darkness, 
carrying what help they could : crammed with blankets, food, milk 
for the babies, brandy for the sick; but, as she had said, only 
a miracle could have made all that could be taken sufficient for 
so great a multitude, and the women who had packed their cars 
to overflowing, and had hurried in hot haste to bring succour and 
sustenance to the unhappy beings thrown like seaweed on their 
shore, wept as they realised their impotence. 

It had seemed to Mrs. Crosland, as she drove homeward 
through the night, that the sea of faces, white and drawn with 
misery, fading gradually into the gathering darkness, were draw- 
ing her towards them : downward, ever downward, to some unseen 
abyss of misery and pain ; and when at last she had found herself 
back in her hotel bedroom she saw them still. Shivering from 
head to foot she pushed away the champagne and sandwiches 
Félicie tried to force upon her. It was horrible that for her 
such things were possible, while for those out there. . . 
Their faces surged about her, and as she put out her light her 
hand trembled, for it seemed to her that in the darkness their 
call would grow clearer, more insistent. But the darkness is 
sometimes merciful, and as the fragile hand that had summoned 
it crept back beneath the bed-clothes those haunting faces 
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vanished, and in a moment sleep, all-enveloping, dreamless sleep, 
held her safe in its keeping. She had been sleeping still when 
Félicie crept in that morning and, seeing this, crept out again 
to wait silently in her own room next door, until her beloved 
lady should call or move. Thus it had come about that the 
refugees’ mid-day meal had long ago been over when Mrs. Crosland 
entered the dining-room, and its only occupant was a broad-shoul- 
dered, grey-haired man seated at a table next her own upon which 
a snowy table-cloth was laid. His clothes were travel-stained, 
and the stern, sad expression of his features and the weariness 
in his eyes, attracted her attention. It appeared, too, that he was 
starving. He devoured with avidity the contents of the bowl 
placed before him and ate bread eagerly, until the supply upon 
his table failed. Mrs. Crosland, to whom a roll was a meal, took 
up the plate that had been placed beside her and offered it to him. 
The stranger bowed and, rising to take it, said gratefully : ‘ You 
are very good, Madame, and you must think me very greedy ; but 
to tell the truth, I am starving. I have come from Antwerp.’ 

‘From Antwerp!’ Mrs. Crosland repeated, her eyes dilating, 
as suddenly the sea of white, drawn faces, which the merciful 
darkness had blotted out of sight and memory during the long 
night hours, rose once more before her. ‘From Antwerp? 
You were there when the bombardment began? It is your 
home?’ 

‘It is not my home, Madame, but I was there when the bom- 
bardment commenced, and for some days previous. I had a 
married brother living in Antwerp. His wife is delicate and his 
children are little; what I heard made me fear for them; so I 
went to see what could be done, to get them away.’ 

‘And you succeeded?’ Mrs. Crosland queried eagerly. 

‘Yes, thank God—they left for England before the bombard- 
ment began, by the Ostend boat.’ 

‘And you?’ 

“I, Madame, remained. My brother is a man of business; 
there was much to arrange.’ 

“Then you saw the English Naval Brigade arrive—you can 
tell me about it?’ 

The gentleman from Antwerp laid down his knife and fork 
and looked across at her. ‘ You want to know about the English 
Naval Brigade, Madame?’ he said. 

‘Indeed I do; the English papers say it was a fiasco: that 
they were ill-equipped, useless——’ ‘The stranger interrupted 
her. ‘I will tell you, Madame, what the Naval Brigade were : 
they were a band of heroes. They were very few, but they made 
a potin du diable and the Germans thought there were thousands. 
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They took up their positions between the lines of forts and fired, 
and fired, while the Belgian Army evacuated them.’ 

‘Then they were some use!’ Mrs. Crosland cried. Her eyes 
glowed with interest and a bright spot of colour leapt to her 
pale cheeks. 

‘Some use, Madame?’ he repeated. ‘Do you not realise 
what helping the Belgian Army to retire intact means? Do you 
know that there were some twelve thousand wounded in Antwerp 
and that not more than ten per cent. were left there? Do you 
know how when the Germans entered the town there was not a 
soldier to be found?’ 

‘And you think the Naval Brigade—that little handful of 
men—helped in all this?’ 

‘Madame, when you make bread you may have much dough, 
good dough ; but it will not rise without a little cupful of yeast. 
The Naval Brigade were the yeast. The people—the army— 
were discouraged, disheartened—heavy like the dough—the Naval 
Brigade brought hope.’ 

‘Hope!’ she repeated. ‘ Life’s mainspring.’ He bent his 
head in assent. 

‘You are right, Madame. I was in the Place Verte when the 
British Motor Guns arrived : guns and soldiers; and then, thun- 
dering into the square came omnibuses, London omnibuses : 
white, red, green, labelled for Leicester Square, Piccadilly, Bank ; 
anywhere but Antwerp; and out of them tumbled the British 
sailors. They were strong, smiling, brave; they made one feel 
like a plunge into salt water: the blood ran hotter in our veins, 
our pulses quickened ; they had mended our mainspring. Hope 
was not dead ; only sleeping; and at the tramp. of those British 
sailors through our streets hope wakened.’ 

* Yet it could not conquer!’ Mrs. Crosland said sadly. 

* At least, Madame, it saved our army from defeat,’ the gentle- 
man from Antwerp answered. ‘ Without hope retreat is likely to 
become a rout. Hope brought to those who left the city, crossing 
the bridge of boats over the Scheldt, courage to live and fight again 
—To those who remained courage to die.’ 

‘To die!’ she echoed, startled by his tone and words. ‘ But 
there was no more fighting after the army left. The town sur- 
rendered ? ’ 

‘Yes, Madame, the town surrendered ; but first many of the 
forts were blown up. To do this a soldier had to sacrifice himself. 
They drew lots. In one case it fell upon a married man— 
a lieutenant; but a young fellow whom I knew, only eighteen 
years old, said that he, who had no wife, no child, would take 
his place. The lieutenant would not agree. They disputed, 
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until the others forced the lieutenant away. The young man 
remained.’ 

_ Mrs. Crosland’s eyes filled with tears. ‘Poor lad! God 
bless him,’ she said softly. ‘Had he a mother, Monsieur?’ 

‘Yes, Madame. When they told her she said ‘‘ He did 
well’’!’ 

‘Your women are as splendid as your men,’ Mrs. Crosland 
exclaimed, her eyes glowing with enthusiasm. 

‘A man, Madame, takes after his mother,’ the stranger 
answered. 

But Mrs. Crosland was not thinking of heredity. ‘ Poor soul! ’ 
she murmured. ‘It is terrible, terrible. The mothers, children, 
old men and women—I have seen the refugees who came down 
the Scheldt from Antwerp, Monsieur, and—I shall see them 
always.” 

‘I, too, Madame, shall see those who left the town with me 
by road,’ he answered gravely. 

“You came by road? But how? Had you an auto?’ The 
gentleman from Antwerp smiled. ‘Practically every car in 
Antwerp was doing War or Government work, Madame, and any 
that were not were useless, as one of the military authorities’ 
first acts was to commandeer the entire supply of petrol. I left 
by the Porte du Scheyn and took the route d’Eckeren.’ 

‘And you walked, Monsieur? But how far is it?’ 

‘Only a good hour’s walk in normal times, Madame; but 
walking was slow. You saw the refugees’ arrival here : saw how 
unnumbered, innumerable, they spread across the open country, 
covering it as with a dense black cloud ; those came by water. I 
saw them start, in steamers, tugs, yachts, dredgers, fishing boats, 
rowing boats, anything that would float ; but the boats could not 
take all, Madame, and on land there were but two ways open, 
westward to Ghent, north-east to Holland : two roads, Madame, 
for some quarter of a million human beings; roads—not open 
country, as where you saw them blackening the face of the earth, 
but roads—roads where vehicles of every kind, drawn by horses, 
donkeys, dogs, oxen, cows even, jostled each other, pushing aside 
—crushing—those on foot. Children, women, old men, fell into 
the ditches by the wayside, fainting, dying. There was no 
shelter, no food—the country had been stripped bare. The first 
comers had taken all and the people in the farms and cottages 
wept because they had no more to give.’ 

* And through all this, Monsieur, you walked?’ The stranger 
smiled sadly. ‘ But certainly, Madame; I am strong, and those 
who were weak must either walk, or fall aside to starve and die. 
At Eckeren, happily, I was able to hire a cart from a peasant, to 
take me to Rosendahl on the frontier, whence I came on by train. 
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I had to pay dear for it, but it enabled me to help many poor 
souls a little on their way. Men trundled their sick wives along 
in wheelbarrows; some of these wretched women gave birth to 
children in the ditches. White-capped nuns guided little flocks of 
school-children amongst the maze of horses, soldiers, vehicles, 
as best they could, and old women, with scarcely strength to hobble 
on, yet cuddled closely in their arms a little clawing cat, or whim- 
pering puppy, their eyes wild with terror as they struggled'in the 
kind arms that sheltered them. One I saw with a canary in a 
little cage, and suddenly, as the sun shone out, he began to sing 
—and as he sang the shouts and moans died away—the crowd 
listened. Then a woman sobbed, and a man shouted savagely 
“‘'Wring the bird’s neck! He mocks us!” But an old priest 
threw his handkerchief across the cage. ‘‘ The bird does well,” 
he said, ‘‘ he thanks God for the sunshine. Did it rain our case 
would be the more grievous.’’’ 

Mrs. Crosland’s eyes filled with tears. ‘ That is faith tried by 

fire and sword,’ she said. 

“Yes, Madame. Behind the city, above which the spire of 
the cathedral soared into the sky, white, cold, beautiful and pure, 
the sky was one vast, blazing furnace. Below, hanging densely 
over the town, was a black, impenetrable cloud. They had set 
the petrol tanks on fire. It was as if Hell itself had opened to 
receive the invaders.’ 

Mrs. Crosland shuddered. ‘And what of the people driven 
out of the city, out from their homes? Could no help be found?’ 

He shook his head. ‘I think, Madame, that surely the sound 
of their crying must have reached to Heaven. Yet, as the day 
passed on, they grew silent, hopeless. God seemed so far away.’ 

‘I know,’ Mrs. Crosland answered. ‘Those who came from 
the boats were dumb.’ 

‘Yes,’ the stranger said slowly. ‘The voices of the oppressed 
are stricken dumb, but the deeds of the oppressors cry aloud and 
shall not be forgotten.” His voice trembled, and getting up 
abruptly from the table he walked over to the window and stood 
for a moment looking out into the clean, well-kept street. Pre- 
sently he turned. ‘I must ask your pardon, Madame,’ he said 
courteously, ‘I spoke strongly—but it is my country—my people 
—I think you understand and will forgive me. You have been 
very kind.’ 

He bowed low and, turning towards the door, before Mrs. 
Crosland could answer he had left the room. 
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XV 


Un poste dangereux était & prendre ici. . . 
Et me voici. Epmonp Rosrtanp, L’ Aiglon. 


‘But, my dear Mrs. Crosland, you are the most wonderful 
woman I have ever known.’ 

Mrs. Crosland smiled. ‘Do you know, Colonel Armstrong,’ 
she replied urbanely, ‘it has always struck me that you don’t 
know very much about women?’ 

George Armstrong, who, his face glowing with enthusiastic 
interest, had been leaning forward in his chair, apparently lest 
any word of Mrs. Crosland’s thrilling narrative should fall to the 
ground between them, jerked himself suddenly backward. No 
man likes to be told that his knowledge of woman is limited. 
From the time a boy begins to talk he takes it for granted that 
he understands the entire sex, and if he has nurses they encourage 
him. Mothers don’t mind. Some are too busy, others too wise. 

Mrs. Crosland laughed. ‘ Don’t be offended,’ she said quickly. 
‘It’s the thing I like best about you. Men who know least about 
women always make the best husbands.’ 

‘Do they?’ Colonel Armstrong queried a little dubiously, but 
he leant forward again. It was certainly well to appear as a good 
husband in the sight of the mother-in-law he had selected, even 
though he felt it a false light. 

The prospective mother-in-law nodded. ‘Of course they do, 
and unless their wives are fools they always remain in love with 
them.’ , 

‘I shall certainly remain in love with Rosamund,’ Colonel 
Armstrong said resolutely. 

Mrs. Crosland surveyed his honest, sunburnt face and straight, 
well-bred features critically. ‘I think you will,’ she said, and 
her accent was almost affectionate. It was wonderful, she re- 
flected, how much better she liked George Armstrong since she 
had done him a great service at considerable discomfort and even 
some slight risk to herself. 

“I never shall understand how you did it,’ he said, surveying 
her much as if she had suddenly produced a bowl of gold-fish 
from beneath her filmy lace-edged handkerchief, or an elephant 
from behind her small and shell-like ear. Mrs. Crosland smiled. 
‘Nor did the Germans,’ she said dryly. Colonel Armstrong 
chuckled. ‘ By Jove, no—but I don’t like the idea of your going 
back.’ - 

Mrs. Crosland laughed. She was in excellent spirits and 
delighted to find that she liked her prospective son-in-law better 
than she had thought. ‘Don’t worry,’ she said reassuringly, 
‘you do your share and I’ll do mine. I have promised you that 
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I will get Rosamund out of Germany. It was my fault that the 
War caught her there and I mean to make it up to you both; 
but I can only get her out. You’ve got to get her in, and into a 
country where she is an alien enemy. You keep forgetting that, 
you know.’ 

‘ By Jove, yes! That’s what Geoffrey Leigh said. I'd better 
go and consult him about it. It’s getting on for midnight and 
he starts work then.’ 

‘Like an owl,’ Mrs. Crosland commented. ‘I hope he will 
be a wise one. Good-night. Come and dine with me again 
to-morrow and tell me what he thinks can be done.’ 


XVI 


Where were the men made? 
The men were made in England. 
The White Cockade. 


‘I should not have supposed,’ said Grafin von Barenfeld as 
she seated herself at the Griinberg luncheon-table and resolutely 
attacked the first dish offered to her, ‘that your mother would 
have been strong enough for this journey to England.’ Her 
piercing eyes, beneath their somewhat shrivelled lids, devoid of 
eyelashes, searched Rosamund von Steinberg’s face closely, and 
there was a twist of malice in the thin lips as she spoke. Her 
sharp incisive accents arrested the attention of everyone at the 
table, and Rosamund felt a hot flush rising to her cheeks as she 
saw the eyes of the half-dozen German officers billeted in the 
house suddenly fixed upon her ; but, before she could answer, Herr 
von Rothenstein’s dry accents drew attention from her. ‘ Mrs. 
Crosland has gone to fetch her wonderful pearls,’ he said, ‘and 
we all know that it is in woman’s affections that her strength 
centres. Jewels lie very near her heart!’ The officers laughed, 
but the thin lips of Griafin von Barenfeld tightened into an ugly 
line in the sharp, sallow face. She disliked Rosamund von Stein- 
berg. Widows, she held, had no right to be young and slim, and 
pretty, especially in war time when the male population was being 
ruthlessly decimated, and a woman with marriageable daughters 
was naturally eager to see them settled before their dowries began 
to dwindle. There seemed something very odd about this journey 
of Mrs. Crosland’s. For a woman so easily fatigued, pretending 
always to be so dependent upon everybody for everything, to go 
off suddenly alone with her maid, at a moment when travelling 
was beset by innumerable difficulties and delays, seemed very 
curious, even if her pearls were in Lond6én; and what security 
was there for that beyond her word? Probably the whole story 
was a subterfuge. She recalled that in the early summer months 
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there had been some talk of an English officer staying at Grin- 
berg who had paid the pretty widow much attention. Was it 
possible that there was an understanding between the two? That 
the mother was merely an emissary, the pearls a pretext? The 
eager light in the Grafin’s eyes hardened as beneath their lowered 
lids she watched Rosamund closely. The rush of colour to the 
unwontedly pale cheeks at her question had not escaped her. 
Presently, therefore, the sharp accents cut once more across the 
desultory talk round the table. 

‘What has become of all the English officers you had here 
for your polo week?’ she asked suddenly, directing her question 
to Herr von Rothenstein, but glancing across the table towards 
Rosamund as she spoke. ‘ And that tall, fair one, who was here 
in the early summer—Colonel Armstrong I think he was called. 
Are they all killed?’ 

‘ Probably,’ Herr von Rothenstein answered comprehensively, 
though briefly. 

The Grifin, however, persisted. ‘But surely I heard that 
Colonel Armstrong was to have a Staff appointment,’ she said, 
her eyes still taking sideway notes of Rosamund’s face, in which, 
most disappointingly, the faint roseleaf tint which had returned 
to it remained unchanged. ‘ As a Staff officer he would, I suppose, 
be in little danger?’ 

‘In England that makes no difference,’ Herr von Rothenstein 
remarked. ‘They let forty of their specially trained Staff officers 
go into the firing line straight off, with the result that most of 
them were killed at Mons.’ 

“Gott sei dank,’ the Griafin ejaculated fervently. ‘The Eng- 
lish are all fools.’ 

‘But they are fine soldiers,’ a young fair-haired officer seated 
next her broke in quickly. ‘I was at the Front when the English 
came out, and I never saw anything so astounding in my life as 
the way in which the whole line stiffened up on their arrival. It 
was just as if it had got a new backbone.’ 

‘It had,’ an older man sitting farther down the table said 
gravely. ‘I was there too. The arrival of the English was like 
an electric shock running from end to end of the line that faced 
us.’ ? 

* But they are so few,’ the Grifin ejaculated. 

“Yes, thdnk God!” There was a strange note in the words, 
low and fervent, that seemed to cast a spell of silence over those 
who heard it, and eyes sought their plates mutely. It seemed 
that at sound of it, gome picture of that battlefield had risen 
before them : that field whereon the line had stiffened as he said, 
had been assailed, bent back, only to straighten out once more 


* These remarks were actually made by German officers. 
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until the line facing it had in its turn yielded, bent, straightened 
again, but not where it had bent. Across that ground the other 
line now stretched. 

It was Antoinette who broke the silence. ‘ Modern warfare 
is unthinkable,’ she said. ‘In old days when men scaled heights 
and hacked their way into their enemy’s fastnesses, grappling 
hand to hand, it was inspiring, chivalrous. But now when you 
never see each other, when you dig yourselves into the ground like 
moles, and only come out to crawl like worms upon the earth it 
is horrible. If it were an open encounter face to face——’ 

‘ We do sometimes meet face to face,’ one of the officers inter- 
rupted grimly, ‘but as a rule those who meet don’t live long 
enough to enjoy -the acquaintance.’ 

Antoinette shuddered. ‘ Let us go into the loggia to have 
our coffee,’ she said, rising ; ‘ the sun is quite hot to-day and we 
will try to forget the shadows—war and death.’ Her voice 
trembled and the officers, led by one whom she had nursed and | 
tended when dangerously wounded, rose and bowed their acquies- 
cence in her wish. Grafin von Barenfeld however, who had not 
quite finished a particularly succulent pear; remarked sourly : 
‘One must face facts. They only knock you over from behind 
if you don’t, and I really cannot see, dear Frau von Rothenstein, 
how, with a son fighting at the Front, you can wish to forget 
them.’ 

Antoinette’s blue eyes darkened and a sudden flame crept into 
them as she answered : but her voice was low and sweet as always. 
‘Can you not?’ she said, ‘then I think that must be because 
you have no son.’ 

XVII 


Savantissimo Doctore 
— Salut & vous qui guérissez. 
Paut VERLAINE. 

Mrs. Crosland was ill. She had accomplished her mission in 
England and had successfully surmounted all the difficulties of 
her return journey to Grinberg, with her pearls clasped tightly 
round her throat, but it seemed to Rosamund as she put her arms 
about her that she held a shadow. 

‘Why, mother, there is nothing left of you,’ she said, as she 
kissed the thin, soft cheeks. 

‘Oh yes, there is,’ Mrs. Crosland retorted briskly, though her 
voice was faint and low; and thereupon she had told her story, 
and Rosamund had laughed and cried and kissed her, and the 
two women had clung to one another until suddenly Mrs. Cros- 
land had sunk back limp and white against the cushions of her 


sofa, and Rosamund, terrified as she felt the shadowy form slip 
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from het aris; had :dalled frantically for Félicie: Félicie who 
knew just what to do, who had brought her mistress round from 
many faints, but who now, trying remedy after remedy, failed 
and failed again. 

At last she looked up, her face lined with anxiety. ‘It is no 
use, Madame, I can do nothing more. I have tried everything— 
we must have a doctor.’ 

Hastily a doctor had been summoned and after a time he had 
succeeded in bringing the patient back to consciousness, but his 
face was very grave as he followed Rosamund from the room. 

‘What is it?’ she asked quickly. ‘ Heart?’ 

‘Not actually : the organ itself is not affected, but it is the 
nerves round the heart. Your mother has been under some 
severe nervous strain, combined with great—excessive—physical 
fatigue, and I consider her condition serious.’ 

Rosamund grew cold as she listened. , ‘ But you don’t think 
she will die?’ she cried piteously, and the stern face to which she 
lifted hers beseechingly softened a little as the doctor answered : 
‘Not if I can help it—and I think I can.’ 


During the days which followed Rosamund found herself 
rigorously excluded from the sick-room, able only to listen cease- 
lessly at the door which separated it from hers, waiting, watching, 
with only a few brief mystic words night and morning from the 
doctor and sometimes a hopeful phrase or two from Félicie, whose 
obvious desire to comfort robbed her words of their meaning. 
If her mother were to die! This was the shadow Rosamund 
faced in the sunshine of her room as, her feet thrust into soft 
slippers, lest any sound of their restless movement should disturb 
the patient, she paced incessantly to and fro, telling herself that 
if her mother died it would be for, and through, her. No trained 
nurse had been available, so the doctor had tried and tolerated 
Félicie, whom he found quick, conscientious and absolutely 
devoted to her mistress. He insisted, however, that his patient 
should see no one else, receive no letters, read no papers ; and to 
Félicie’s surprise her mistress to whom, until now, the non-arrival 
of a newspaper, the delay of a post, had been an intense vexation, 
submitted unquestioningly. Indeed she resisted nothing ; her one 
conscious feeling being thankfulness that there was no longer 
anything she must resist. Her task was accomplished and she was 
tired : so tired that she could think of nothing, wish for nothing 
save to rest. For her, lying there upon the borders of sleep’s 
world, letters and newspapers meant nothing. It seemed that, 
having accomplished that which she had set herself to do, her 
brain had stopped working and took count of nothing beyond. 
The doctor watched her critically, satisfied, yet puzzled : slowly 
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the feeble pulse gained strength, the fluttering heart beat more 
regularly, a faint colour showed in the wan cheeks. Night after 
night she slept—a long, undisturbed, restful sleep; and day by 
day, slowly yet very surely, strength returned. The entire 
absence of restlessness, or of anxiety, perplexed the doctor in view 
of the nervous strain from which she was so evidently suffering, 
and which he, naturally enough, credited to business affairs 
affected by the War. That was where his perplexity came in, 
for since the conditions War had produced grew daily worse, it 
seemed impossible that anxieties strong enough to induce so frail 
a woman to undertake so formidable a journey should have been 
readily assuaged. He reflected, however, that so long as his fees 
were paid his patient’s business affairs were no concern of his, 
and as a patient she certainly gave him little trouble, did him 
much credit, and paid him handsomely. When therefore he at 
length raised the ban which had kept Baroness von Steinberg out- 
side her mother’s door, he watched her much as an artist watches 
the person for whom he has painted some loved one’s portrait, 
and he positively smiled as the anxious face changed suddenly to 
delight and surprise, when, instead of the frail shadow that had 
slipped lifeless from her arms on the night of her return to Griin- 
berg, Rosamund found, smiling at her from a background of soft- 
toned, deftly arranged cushions, a face that had recovered its 
delicate oval, and out of which loving eyes, bright with returning 
health and vigour, welcomed her gladly. 

‘Why, darling! How lovely you look!’ Rosamund exclaimed 
as she knelt beside her mother’s couch. 

‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ Mrs. Crosland quoted, with 
a swift glance that told Rosamund of what doings she was 
thinking. Yet scarcely had she caught it than the graceful head 
turned to the ponderous form sternly erect at the foot of her bed 
and the sweet voice went on: ‘ But it is Doctor Jung who has 
done the handsome things, my dear. I owe everything to him,’ 
and she smiled an enchanting smile, born in the days when men 
were ruled by women’s smiles and frowns. It was of course 
out of date in this Twentieth Century, and seriously out of place 
in Germany on the face of a woman old enough to be a grand- 
mother, yet Dr. Jung’s voice perceptibly softened as he answered : 
‘You were a good patient, and of course I knew how to treat you. 
Had you been taken ill in England where the doctors have no 
knowledge of nerves, where——’ He broke off suddenly and 
looked down frowning at the delicate profile resting on a great 
pale blue cushion. ‘ Now why,’ he demanded, ‘do you always 
smile when I speak of nerves? Even when you were most ill 
I had only to mention the word and you at once appeared amused : 
amused : when nerves and their treatment are the most serious 
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problem of the day! Yet you are an American, and you ought 
therefore to know something of the subject. English people, of 
course, regard nerves as an affair of the imagination—or pretend 
they do—they are all fools—but you ought to know better.’ 

_ ‘I do,’ Mrs. Crosland readily admitted, ‘ but I can’t think why 
you mind my smiling. Women always smile when they are 
pleased—just as dogs wag their tails, you know.’ 

‘ And you are pleased that I have cured you? Well, you are 
right. Not everyone could have done it,’ Dr. Jung answered with 
conviction. He found Mrs. Crosland really intelligent, always 
ready to listen and to admire whatever opinions he thought fit to 
express : and he enjoyed expressing his opinions ; so he continued 
complacently : ‘ The effect of the emotions on the organs of the 
body is intricate. Oh, I ask no questions,’ he interpolated, as 
Mrs. Crosland seemed about to protest. ‘We are all in an 
emotional ferment nowadays, so that you, with no particular con- 
stitution, and having seriously overtaxed your physical powers, 
collapsed utterly. The ancients were quite right when they said 
that the viscera, which is our stomach, was the seat of the 
emotions. Upset them and you can’t digest your food, or sleep, 
or even drink comfortably, and it’s no use trying it until the 
emotions quiet down and let the stomach settle. That’s another 
word the English won’t face—stomach ! ’ 

‘Don’t you think that they have faced it since the War?’ 
Mrs. Crosland queried gently. ‘I should have thought that their 
Motor Transport proved that.’ 

‘Yes: damned hypocrites that they are. They don’t risk 
their soldiers much on empty stomachs. They know well enough 
what would happen if they did!’ 

An indignant flush rose to Rosamund’s cheeks, but she was 
looking away from the doctor out through the window towards 
the garden and her mother answered him: ‘Then at least they 
have learnt something,’ she remarked thoughtfully, as one who 
reflects upon an unexpected improvement in an apparently 
hopeless case. 

‘Of course they have,’ Dr. Jung retorted testily. ‘The 
Crimea taught them the importance of transport. They face 
facts when they can’t get behind them ; but only then. English- 
women prepare layettes for their unborn babes, but the most 
respectable, and undoubtedly married, are as insulted if you speak 
of them as if they weren’t married at all.’ 

Mrs. Crosland and her daughter laughed. ‘And here,’ said 
Rosamund, ‘ you drink the babies’ healths at dinner, months 
before they are born.’ 

Dr. Jung turned indignantly towards her. ‘And why not?’ 
he demanded. ‘If there is any sense in good wishes at all, surely 
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it is wiser to give them to the coming rather than to the ebbing 
life? And in England any dyspeptic nonagenarian will get his 
health drunk on his birthday, if he produces champagne to drink 
it in.’ 

Again Mrs. Crosland laughed, but she saw that the doctor 
was getting irritated and she had no desire for a diatribe against 
England, especially before Rosamund. She therefore returned to 
his favourite subject, ‘ Nerves.’ 

‘You face everything here and find out how to nial it,’ she 
said appreciatively. ‘That is where you are so wonderful, 
especially in your treatment of nerves. You acknowledge their 
importance and diagnosis follows recognition instantly.’ 

‘Of course ; if it did not, our Medical Science would not hold 
the premier position in Europe.’ 

‘When I went to Munich for the Ober-Ammergau Play four 
years ago,’ Mrs. Crosland continued, ‘I had been for some time 
in England, where you know it is considered weak and foolish 
for a woman to suffer from nerves, and for a man—well, he pretty 
well ceases to count as such. Here, however, I found an attack 
of nerves as readily admitted as a cold in the head, and when I 
wanted the porter at my hotel to look up my train, he begged me 
not to follow him across the hall because ‘‘ die gnidige Frau macht 
mir so nervés.’’’ She laughed gaily, but Dr. Jung remained 

ve. 

‘ Higher civilisation is accompanied.by strong nerve tension,’ 
he said seriously. 

‘No doubt that explains it,’ Mrs. Crosland readily agreed. 
‘We Americans are, of course, the most nervous people on the 
face of the earth—By the way, Doctor, when can I go back to 
America?’ 

Rosamund started, but her mother’s arm was about her shoul- 
ders and she did not turn. ‘Go back to America?’ Dr. Jung 
repeated. ‘ How can you think of such a thing?’ 

‘I think of nothing else. It is my home, you know, and you 
can, I am sure, understand how when one has been ill, near death, 
one longs for home.’ Her voice was soft, appealing, and her 
beautiful eyes were very plaintive as she looked up at him. 

‘Yes; no doubt, in ordinary times, but in war time——’ 

‘ But that is just it,’ she broke in quickly ; ‘ what you said just 
now is so trie, and it is just the emotional ferment of which you 
spoke, that weighs upon me so terribly. Everyone here is in 
ceaseless anxiety—in this very house—their only son—their only 
child——’ 

Dr. Jung interrupted her. ‘I have given five sons,’ he said 
dryly. 

‘ Five!” she repeated—‘ Then you too have given all!’ 
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‘Oh! I have some girls at home,’ he said indifferently. ‘ But J 
you will understand I do not think one much to give.’ 

‘Yet it is their all,’ Mrs. Crosland said softly, ‘just as this 
is my all.’ There was a great love in her eyes as her hand rested 
a moment on Rosamund’s soft hair, but Dr. Jung dismissed the 
question curtly. ‘Girls, of course, do not count,’ he said. 

Mrs. Crosland’s lips parted but closed again resolutely. She 
believed in the Napoleonic theory of flinging all one’s forces on 
one portion of the position to be won, and subjugating it before 
attacking another. ‘It is well that I have no sons,’ she said. 
‘T am not brave as your women are, and now that I have been so 
ill, I can’t bear to see, to think of all the suffering all round me. 
Let me go back to my country, Doctor. I am homesick—terribly 
homesick.’ Her eyes met his beseechingly, and he wavered. 
* But how will you bear the journey?’ he asked, ‘ and the sea— 
have you thought of that? This is no time for voyages, and you 
are not fit to run risks.’ 

‘I should run none,’ she said proudly. ‘I am an American.’ 

Dr. Jung looked at her, an unwilling admiration in his hard 
eyes. ‘You are very confident in your Stars and Stripes,’ he 
said, ‘but la perfide Albion——’ Rosamund moved uneasily, 
but her mother’s arm tightened its clasp as she said quickly ‘I 
am not afraid. For us Americans there is nothing to fear.’ 

‘You would do better to stay here,’ he said. ‘Our German 

eagle can shelter you as well as your Stars and Stripes.’ 
"he eagle soars high,’ Mrs. Crosland answered, ‘ but sink, 
you will admit, as high as the Stars.’ 

Dr. Jung laughed : it appeared, after all, that he was not 
wholly devoid of humour. ‘Then you are determined to go?’ 
he said. 

‘If you will help me,’ oe answered, and the appeal in her 
voice was not wasted. 

‘I should advise you to remain with us—on earth,’ he said, 
‘ but if the stars are your goal, I will see what can be done.’ 
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Thus it was that Mrs. Crosland initiated arrangements for her 
journey to America: a journey in which the state of her health 
made it essential that her daughter Baroness von Steinberg should 
accompany her. 








A few weeks later Dr. Jung received a most grateful and appre- 
ciative letter from his ex-patient, dated from New York. It 
pleased him and he did.not fling it info his waste-paper basket 
with most of his other correspondence, but refolding it carefully 
replaced it in its envelope. 

‘A really intelligent woman,’ he reflected, ‘and singularly 
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high-strung. I wonder why she invariably smiled when I men- 


tioned nerves.’ 
This, however, Dr. Jung never knew. 


XVIII 


Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the 


Lord is.—Ephesians v. 16, 17. 


Antoinette was crying: crying like a child, uncontrollably, 
desolately. 

‘I shall be all alone,’ she sobbed. ‘ Karl is fighting : Fritz is 
always in Berlin, and now you are going to leave me: the last 
real friend I have,’ and laying her head down on the broad sill 
of the bay window where she was sitting Antoinette sobbed hope- 
lessly. In an instant Rosamund was on her knees beside her. 

‘But, my darling, everyone is your friend,’ she urged, her 
own voice trembling, her eyes full of tears. ‘Never was a woman 
loved, adored as you are.’ 

‘No one trusts me : I feel them watching me ; doubting, won- 
dering ’—the words came brokenly, smothered in sobs. Then, 
suddenly, Antoinette raised her head and faced her friend. ‘The 
most wretched creature on God’s earth,’ she said bitterly, ‘is a 
human being without a country.’ Her tear-stained face, framed 
in the soft dishevelled hair, was blank with misery, and Rosa- 
mund, her eyes held by its despair, knelt dumbly on the floor 
beside her. What indeed could she say? Where could comfort 
be found? ‘ Listen tome, Rosamund,’ Antoinette continued. ‘ If 
you Marry again—and now that you are leaving me—going back 
to America—to peace—leaving us at war—I suppose you will marry 
your Englishman—Oh yes,’ she continued, raising her hand in 
protest as Rosamund tried to interrupt, ‘ I was a fool ever to think 
that you had broken with him. What Fritz said is true; where 
a woman’s heart is, there is her country also. It is true for you, 
my dear, as it is true for me. Only remember, Rosamund, for 
God’s sake, remember, what it means when the country of your 
heart is not the country of your birth, and never let any child of 
yours marry out of their own country. My father robbed me of 
my birthright—brought me up in three countries, loving them all, 
but knowing least of all my own. I called myself a cosmopolitan. 
I was proud to be one, to think—believe, that I belonged to all 
and that, perhaps, I, and others like me, could draw each country 
a little nearer to the other. I was like Icarus : I wanted to fly to 
Heaven when I did not even know how to walk the earth, and 
God has punished me. I am a pariah—I have no country—no 
friends. I am alone—-quite, quite alone.’ Once more her head 
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sank piteously on to the cushioned window sill, but her eyes were 
dry now. The paroxysm of tears had passed and her misery was 
dumb. 

‘No, no,’ Rosamund cried, and she caught the little, cold hands 
and held them closely in her warm clasp, as if she would hold them 
against the world. ‘ You are not alone. You have friends every- 
where : here, and in France and England.’ But Antoinette shook 
her head. ‘England?’ she said sadly, ‘France? What wel- 
come will either country hold for me when this War ends—if it 
ever ends? At the best they would but regard me as a person 
who has been nursing a case of malignant fever, and speak to 
me from a window, looking into some street far below them— 
when I had changed all my clothes.” She smiled wanly, and the 
smile seemed to Rosamund sadder than her tears. Impulsively 
she caught her in her arms. ‘ That will not be so with me,’ she 
cried. ‘ You know it will not.’ 

Again Antoinette smiled, and this time a faint gleam of amuse- 
ment tinged her smile. ‘No: you will not change, I know,’ she 
said ; ‘ but then, my dear, you are an American, though you seem 
to have forgotten it.’ 

Rosamund blushed. ‘I—what do you mean?’ she stammered. 

Antoinette put her arm affectionately round her neck as she 
answered : ‘Only, my dear, that Germany is not at war with 
America,’ she said gently. Slowly the colour that had flooded 
Rosamund’s cheeks faded but she said resolutely ‘ It would make 
no difference.’ 

‘Would it not?’ Antoinette replied sadly. ‘Remember how 
things were in your Civil War. Your father fought in it!’ And 
Rosamund, remembering the things of which her father used to 
tell, was silent. Suddenly she leant forward and, taking An- 
toinette’s face between her hands, kissed her. ‘I love you and I 
hate war,’ she-said vehemently. ‘Itis ghastly, inhuman! Why 
does God let such horrors come?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Antoinette said slowly, ‘ that we may redeem the 
time.’ : 

Rosamund looked at her, a great wonder in her eyes. She 
had never heard Antoinette speak like this before. ‘What do 
you mean?’ she asked. 

‘Just that,’ Antoinette answered, ‘the redemption of the 
time : the lives we have most of us wasted, lives that some perhaps 
have wrecked. How few of us have been of any real use in the 
world! We did not even understand that, since we had been 
sent into it, there must be some work for us to do, somewhere 
and how. But we didn’t want to work. We just wasted our 
time over the worthless little things of life and lost sight of the 
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great things. How all one’s values have changed! People want 
to work now as much as they wanted not to work before.’ 

‘And you think that by this work the wasted years are 
redeemed?’ Rosamund asked. 

‘By work, and through suffering and death,’ Antoinette 
answered slowly. ‘How many lives worse than useless, lives 
that have been a curse to themselves and others, have redeemed 
themselves in battle: how many, women as well as men, have 
forgotten self for their country, have learnt that the human being, 
as a unit, does not count : it is the race that matters.’ 

, Do you think—feel that?’ Rosamund asked. 

Antoinette hesitated. ‘I have come to know it,’ she said 
slowly, ‘but I cannot feel it always—not even often. Karl 
matters so much to me—and Fritz.’ 

‘But it would be terrible if they did not,’ Rosamund cried, 
‘your son, your husband——’ 

‘My dear, almost every man who is fighting leaves wife, or 
mother, to whom he, perhaps, was what my dear ones are to me. 
None of us think of that. We are only odd pieces in the great 
puzzle of life that has been broken up and must be refitted 
somehow.’ 

‘ And then?’ Rosamund asked. ‘What then? What picture 
will the puzzle make?’ 

Antoinette shook her head. ‘I cannot tell: but perhaps, if 
we have truly redeemed the time, it may show us a little nearer 
Heaven, and our earth a better school to fit us for it!’ 


Three weeks later Rosamund von Steinberg and her mother 
sailed for America. 
EVELINE M. ForBEs. 


(To be continued.) 















THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION AND 
EMPIRE 


‘Gert busy with the Empire!’ 
In these words Sir Edward Morris, Prime Minister of New- 
foundland, summed up his appeal to the people of Great Britain, 
at a War-Luncheon recently given by the British Empire Pro- 
ducers’ Organisation. It was an appeal to us to organise, to 
mobilise the Industrial forces of the Empire, to prepare for the 
world-wide economic struggle which the return of Peace must 
bring. 
Germany is already busy. From neutral countries come 
reports of her preparations, and it is significant that to-day 
Germans are talking of the provision in any peace treaties for 
the repudiation of the resolutions passed at the Paris Conference 
last year. In the past it has been the practice to conclude terms 
of peace first, and to deal with trade relations afterwards by 
means of separate commercial treaties. That Germans should 
contemplate this new policy, which the Kaiser is said to support, 
shows that their business community is concerned to see that the 
Allies are alive to the need for peace preparations. They aimed 
at world domination ; and no one who has studied the subject 
can doubt that, had they continued their policy of permeation for 
another generation, they would have achieved that aim. Political 
freedom rests on economic freedom. Germany knew this. She 
made War a business and Business a war. Much nonsense has 
been talked about ‘ Prussian Militarism’ being the cause of this 
War. It would be nearer the mark to say that German Indus- 
trialism was its cause. lt might almost be said that since the 
Dark Ages all wars have had economic rather than political 
motives. In Germany there certainly was an aggressive alliance 
between the Military caste, who saw in war a means of checking 
the growth of Democracy, and the Industrial community, who saw 
in it a solution of the problem of over-production. They remem- 
bered the wonderful expansion of their trade that had followed 
the Franco-Prussian War; they demanded markets for Ger- 
many’s surplus products, against which tariff walls had been 
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erected in nearly every country but England ; their conception of 
the use of colonies was that which the English Whigs of the 
eighteenth century held, and which lost us America ; but Britain’s 
sea-power and her world-wide Empire stood in the way of German 
ambitions. General von Bernhardi in 1912 put it frankly 
enough : ‘Germany’s further development as a World Power is 
possible only after a final settlement with England.’ Meanwhile 
our British politicians, immersed in party warfare, refused to face 
the facts, and persuaded themselves and the nation that Ger- 
many’s Industrial expansion, the real source of danger, was an 
assurance of safety and a guarantee of peace. 

Even to-day, after all that has passed, many political partisans 
and doctrinaires decline to see things as they are. In one breath 
they assure us that Germany cannot be obliterated from the map 
of Europe, deprecate any preparation for a new commercial 
struggle, and clamour for a return to the old economic conditions. 
Whether they are right in their first assumption, whether the 
German State will survive this War, at least in its old form, it 
is too soon to say. But if they are right in this, then only those 
who are wilfully blind can refuse to admit that Germany, armed 
with her banking system, her syndicates, her cartels, and her 
subsidised transport services, will begin again her struggle for 
world dominion. Driven on the one hand by political fears of 
democratic progress, and on the other by economic stresses, 
Germany’s rulers tried to cut the knot with the sword. To-day 
they know that they have failed. They have not crushed France. 
They have not beaten Russia. They have not come to that ‘ final 
settlement’ with England which they desired. Their wonderful 
military machine has not worked quite so quickly or so irresistibly 
as they boasted it must do. But they still have their vast com- 
mercial weapon. They have spared no pains to keep it in fighting 
trim. Their huge commercial army overseas is still mobilised and 
active. Their agents abroad, even when of military age, have not 
been recalled to the colours. Even here in England their banks 
were in existence after more than thirty months of war. Their 
hold on the Press in many lands is still strong. Their com- 
mercial travellers are still taking, and even fulfilling, orders 
in neutral countries. Their policy of ‘ Weltwirtschaft ’ 
—world-economy—is alive. It would pay Germany today 
to make peace on almost any terms which would allow her to 
begin at once her commercial attack upon the Allies. Germany 
is ready. They are not. Has the Empire an economic peace 
policy? At the moment of writing—none. Nearly three years 
have passed, and only within the past few months has the Empire 
as an Empire even been asked to consider the question and to 
‘get busy.’ 
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This War has brought with it many revelations. In pre-war 
times a large part of the people of Britain hardly knew that we 
were an Empire. To some the very word was distasteful. Only 
the few saw beyond the narrow bounds of parish or city or political 
‘ division,’ and grasped the reality. Yet the British Empire was 
no mere phrase. While little men of little views babbled clap- 
trap to each other, the pioneer overseas was fighting raw Nature 
and building up the heritage which they scorned. To-day his 
sons are giving their lives for that Empire as well as for the 
remnant of the ‘ Little England’ school which treated him as an 
alien. The men of little mind are in a minority now, for the 
nation has discovered that we are an Empire, though even now 
few realise ‘ how goodly is our heritage.’ 

Even the business world, the actual producers themselves, are 
only now beginning: to understand the vast latent power which 
lies in their hands. In pre-war days we wore the spectacles of 
the doctrinaire economist, on which were written the words 
‘Cheapness for the consumer,’ and did not see that the great 
majority in any nation are producers first and consumers after. 
Even carriers and distributors as the auxiliaries of the producers 
are indirectly dependent on production for a living. It is true 
that carriers and middlemen and distributors did not care whose 
goods they handled so long as they made a profit or earned a wage. 
It may not matter to them ; but it does matter to the nation and 
to the Empire. These auxiliary trades are an integral part of 
the machinery of production, and they belong to the system of 
production of the country whose goods they carry or distribute. 
Hence, if a considerable part of the nation’s workers are carrying 
and distributing German goods, they are actually swelling the 
number of Germany’s workers, increasing German productive 
strength, and are the economic auxiliaries of Germany or of any 
other foreign nation whose goods they assist in selling. Of 
course the champion of mid-Victorian economic theories will 
reply with the hackneyed assertion that, as ‘ goods must be paid 
for with goods,’ we are bound to buy from foreign countries. He 
will defend our reopening trade with Germany on this ground. 
Many of the men who use this argument no doubt honestly 
believe it an axiom of econorhics, and fail to see the underlying 
fallacy ; but some of those who thus plead the German cause are 
well aware that while in a general sense goods pay for goods, it 
does not follow that exports pay for imports. Indeed, our own 
trade returns disprove it. That some foreign goods should be 
bought and handled is in practice of course inevitable; but 
obviously it is in the national interest that as many men as 
possible should be assisting production in the Empire by distri- 
buting goods produced within the Empire. That is one direction 
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in which under the old economic system the national strength 
was dissipated. 

The question then arises, to what extent can the Empire 
supply its own needs? In attempting an answer, I would first 
point out that its position is unique. Never before in history has 
any Empire covered so wide a range of climates or of soils. From 
West to East it girdles the Globe, and North and South it extends 
from Arctic to Antarctic. Of all existing States it covers the 
widest tropical and subtropical areas. Somewhere within its 
boundaries there are always crops ripe. It can supply every vital 
need of civilised man. 

Let us take a few of the more important foodstuffs; all the 
Wheat the Empire needs can be supplied by Canada, Australasia, 
and India; all the Meat by Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa ; all the Tea by India and Ceylon ; all.the Coffee by India ; 
all the Cocoa by the West Indies and Ceylon. The Sugar-pro-- 
ducing areas of India, the West Indies, Mauritius, Natal, and 
Australia could produce all, and more than all, the Cane Sugar 
needed. Had we in Great Britain had an Industrial policy worthy 
of the name, we could have produced the 1,300,000 tons of Beet 
Sugar which we bought from Germany and Austria in 1913, and 
should not be paying 6d. a lb. for Cuban Sugar and be limited 
to } lb. a week to-day. The Palm Kernels of West Africa could 
supply us with all the margarine, and the dairy farms of Canada 
and New Zealand with all the butter and cheese we require. The 
list might be multiplied almost indefinitely ; but enough has been 
said to prove that in food the Empire can be self-sustained. 

Nevertheless we must not lose sight of the fact that safety 
is the first consideration; and that the question of national 
security has been profoundly altered by recent events. The 
developments in aircraft and in submarines have in great measure 
cancelled the natural strength of Great Britain’s position as an 
island. Hence the problem of national food supplies in time 
of war has become one of the first importance, as we know but 
too well to-day. Whether the solution will be found in the 
reorganisation of British agriculture or in some system of State 
reserves of meat and grain, or in a combination of the two, we 
need not now inquire; I mention this merely to emphasise the 
need for a national policy for the whole Empire. 

Let us next take the raw materials of Industry. Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada can supply all the Wool needed for 
the Empire; India all the Jute and Hemp; India and South 
Africa hides and tanning materials such as cutch and wattle- 
bark ; our Eastern dependencies and West Africa all the Rubber. 
Even in the case of Cotton it is only a matter of development. It 
is well known that the United States absorb year by year an 
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increasing proportion of their own crops, hence the Cotton 
industry of Lancashire, which has in the past been dependent 
for its medium counts on American supplies, cannot rely inde- 
finitely on this source. Already the Empire supplies a quarter 
of the world’s cotton crops from India, Egypt, the West Indies, 
the Sudan, Uganda, Rhodesia and Nigeria; but Indian cotton 
is chiefly of short staple, Egyptian and West Indian of long 
staple, while the principal demand in Lancashire is for the medium 
length supplied by America. In the Sudan and Nigeria, however, 
cotton is being grown equal to or superior to the American, and 
the available areas are sufficient ultimately to supply all Lan- 
cashire’s needs. I understand that Mesopotamia also, if at the 
end of the War it becomes a British Protectorate, may afford one 
of the finest cotton-growing territories in the world. 

Let us take Metals. The Straits Settlements supply the 
Tin, Australia the Copper, Canada the Cobalt and Nickel, Aus- 
tralia the Zinc and Lead, India the Manganese, Burmah and Corn- 
wall the Tungsten, and South Africa, Australasia and India the 
Gold required for the whole Empire. The Iron Ores of New 
Zealand, India and other parts of the Empire have never yet 
been fully exploited. As for Minerals: Canadian Asbestos 
deposits could supply the world; the Oil and Shale lands of 
Western Canada and Nova Scotia are only beginning to be deve- 
loped ; the Coal supplies of Canada, New Zealand and other parts 
of the Empire are but partially tested ; quite recently there have 
been discovered in Ireland deposits of Silica sand suitable for 
making the finest qualities of glass, which we imported formerly 
from Austria and Germany. 

These are but a few examples of the enormous resources of 
an Empire which is capable of supplying our needs, and which 
is as yet but partially explored. Nor is that all. In some of 
the essential materials of important industries the Empire holds 
a controlling position, in others even a virtual world monopoly. 
India has a practical monopoly of the production of Jute, and of 
the special class of hides known as ‘East India Kips.’ The 
Empire produces more than 90- per cent. of the world’s ‘ Plan- 
tation Rubber.’ West Africa supplies most of the Palm Kernels 
used in making margarine and cattle foods. India and Ceylon 
are supreme in Tea production. Natal produces nearly all the 
acacia bark for tanning purposes. From Burmah and Cornwall 
comes most of the world’s Tungsten, which is essential in making 
‘high-speed steel.’ The Straits Settlements and other British 
Possessions supply about two thirds of the world’s Tin. Canada 
furnishes a great part of the Cobalt and Nickel. India has com- 
mand of more than half the world’s supplies of Manganese. Now, 
mark the enormous latent power which such a controlling position 
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gives to the Empire; what a bargaining factor in making inter- 
national commercial treaties; what a source of strength in war. 
Yet under the old policy, which is still extolled by some pundits 
and politicians, not only did we neglect to use this source of 
strength, but we permitted the control of our monopolies to pass 
into foreign hands. The United States obtained control of the 
nickel and cobalt of Canada, Germany of the hides of India from 
which she made her military boots and equipment to fight against 
us. Germany too monopolised our wattle-bark, our tungsten, 
our palm kernels, and obtained a dominant position in our jute, 
tin, zinc, and manganese markets, besides controlling other vital 
industries. When war broke out, despite the vast resources of 
the Empire, we found ourselves crippled and enmeshed on the 
brink of national disaster. That was the end of the old economic 
policy. 

The questions now before the nation are: first, how are we 
to regain and in future to keep control of our resources? and 
second, how are we to develop them so that the Empire may be 
self-supporting and free of foreign control? There are some 
people who seem to think that both questions can be answered 
in two words ‘ Tariff Reform.’ I do not share the view that 
tariffs are a panacea for all economic ills, and in themselves will 
enable us to develop the resources of the Empire to their utmost . 
limit. I do not propose to enter here into a discussion of the 
vexed question of ‘Free Trade’ (so called) and of fiscal pre- 
ferences. I would merely point out that we have never had Free 
Trade, even within the Empire; while of all the self-governing 
sections of that Empire, the United Kingdom is the only one which 
has not yet adopted a system of tariffs and of preferences. The 
question therefore to-day is not whether the Empire will retain 
‘Free Trade,’ but whether the United Kingdom will come into 
line with the rest of the Empire and will no longer treat our 
kinsmen overseas as though they were aliens. As to the effect 
of preferential duties, whatever the armchair economists may say, 
the question has been settled by the only sure’ test, that of 
experience. Of this the history of the Sugar industry of Cuba 
affords an excellent example. About fifteen years ago the United 
States gave Cuban Sugar a preference in American markets of 
slightly over a farthing a pound, with the result that the pro- 
duction has increased from about 1,000,000 tons to 3,500,000 
tons, and this without increased cost to the consumer, owing to 
the increase in the supply. Experience has proved that import 
duties do give security in domestic markets. And with security 
capital is induced to invest in improved plant and extended 
operations and hence obtains greater efficiency, increased pro- 
duction, and better conditions for the workers. Experience has 
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proved that preferences tend to direct trade into certain channels, 
and thus to secure to the country giving the preferences control 
of the products concerned. Export duties can also be treated 
preferentially. No better proof is needed than the case of West 
African Palm Kernels, which under the policy of free markets 
for the foreigner had been in the control of Germany. Within a 
few months of the imposition of the duty of 2/., with a rebate 
on consignment to British Possessions, not only had works been 
started in this country by some of the strongest supporters of ‘ Free 
Trade,’ but a powerful Dutch firm, I believe, also had taken steps 
to open works here. The old saying holds good, ‘a pound of 
practice is worth a ton of theory.’ 

Duties and preferences then are useful and, in some industries, 
even necessary. But these alone will not enable us to meet the 
menace of German commercial aggression when peace is restored. 
These are means of defence—the trenches and dug-outs of commer- 
cial war. But Germany has her weapons of offence also—State 
aid by subsidies, by rebates on exports, by bounties ; she has cartels, 
which are much the same as the Trusts and Rings of America; 
she has organised her Commercial Intelligence Department as she 
organised her Spy-system ; she has raised her selling organisation 
to a science ; she has subsidised the Press of every country, directly 
- or indirectly, to further her ends. Having secured her home 
markets within tariff walls, Germany was able first to standardise 
her production, thus improving her efficiency; to invest capital 
in the newest plant, thus increasing her output; and to spend 
money in scientific research in order to devise new and better 
methods of production. Her surplus she was able to sell at or 
below cost price in our open markets. The prime motive of this 
was merely to keep her mills in full swing. A mill is like an 
engine: There isa point at which its efficiency is at its maximum ; 
below that, power is going to waste while the wear and tear in 
proportion to the work done is increased. This is the fundamental 
cause of ‘dumping.’ But it has a secondary and aggressive 
motive. It can be used to kill a rival industry in a foreign State. 
Germany’s method of using this weapon is well illustrated in 
the story of the leather trade. The manufacture of ‘ box-calf ’ 
was @ British industry. The skins used are veal skins; and 
Germans began by buying up these skins, thus sending up the 
price in England. They then ‘dumped’ their surplus. stocks on 
the British market, and so captured a great part of the trade. 
That is one instance in many of the use of this weapon. Another 
German weapon was the granting of rebates on freights on the 
State railways on goods for export and the conclusion of agree- 
ments between German shipping lines and our railways here. 
Before the War it was actually cheaper to send goods from 
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Lancashire to Hamburg and back to Southampton, than over our 
railways direct. © 

Against these weapons we can guard by suitable fiscal and 
other legislation. But if we are to meet the German system of 
industrial and commercial organisation on equal terms, we too 
must organise. During the past two years much has been said 
and written about organisation. The Chambers of Commerce 
have passed excellent resolutions on the subject ; but until a little 
more than a year ago no attempt was made by producers and 
manufacturers to organise in self-defence. Since then several 
groups have been formed representing some of the manufacturing 
interests of this country ; but these for the most part have merely 
been groups of individual firms. The best known of them repre- 
sents the most powerful sections of the Iron and Steel, Cotton and 
Dyeing industries, and some important sections of the Engineering 
industry of Great Britain. 

Only one systematic attempt has been made, however, to 
organise the industries of the Empire as a whole. The British 


' Empire Producers’ Organisation recognised from the first that 


the Empire could no longer be treated as a series of scattered 


‘units, or its industries as incoherent, though similar, entities. 


It perceived the importance, of using existing machinery rather 
than creating new. Its founders saw that in most industries 
there were associations, some of which were highly efficient. 
They saw also—what has too often been overlooked—that indus- 
tries are not run in water-tight compartments, but are interlinked 
and inter-dependent throughout the whole Empire. Even the 
most dissimilar are often indirectly dependent on each other. To 
give but a single instance : electrical manufacture here has at first 
glance no connexion whatever with sugar-growing in the West 
Indies, yet in a modern sugar factory something like a quarter 
of the plant is electrical. One can trace out the thread of some 
product through the web of Empire industries, and find a score of 
totally distinct trades knit together into one fabric. 

It is clear then that there is need for some connecting body, 
which shall serve as the clearing-house of ideas and information 
between industry and industry throughout the Empire, and 
which at need can give expression to the demands of any of its 
affiliated associations with the united weight of all. Moreover, 
the Organisation is setting itself to fulfil another function—that 
of combating by suitablé means German and other foreign compe- 
tition, not only within the Empire, but also in foreign lands. It 
needs no great insight to see that such an Organisation, if properly 
equipped and judiciously handled, puts in the hands of the British 
producer or manufacturer a weapon with which to defend himself 


and if need be to carry the commercial campaign into the opposing 
12 
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camp. Against two things the British Empire Producers’ 
Organisation in its constitution has guarded itself—the first, the 
pitfall of party political influences; the second, the danger of 
individual domination. If the association is to be the unit, it 
must not merely preserve its own autonomy, but it must be 
secured against being outvoted and disfranchised by the voices 
of individuals. It is evident that if single members or individual 
firms were in a majority, the Organisation would no longer 
represent industries through the accredited representatives of their 
associations ; but might represent merely a ring of powerful firms 
who dominated the whole. It is the aim of the Organisatior 
to draw together similar interests throughout the Empire, and 
thereby to knit up the bonds of kinship, to strengthen the national 
fabric, and so to develop the sources of wealth of the Empire 
as to make our heritage secure for our children in the years to 
come. That is the aim of the Organisation, and in the words 
quoted at the beginning of the article it has already ‘Got busy 
with the Empire.’ 


GEORGE MAKGILL. 





THE SAVING OF CHILD LIFE 


Since the War began we have been rapidly waking up to the 
necessity of putting an end to the present appalling waste of child 
life. There are three very obvious reasons why a special effort 
should now be made to reduce infant mortality. The first 
is the falling birth-rate which in some parts of the United King- 
dom is already lower than in France. Half a century ago the 
birth-rate of the United Kingdom was 35 per 1000 of the 
population, but in 1914 it was 23, and in 1915, 22—3.5 below 
the average for the preceding ten years and 13 below the average 
for 1866-1875. In some quarters it was anticipated that 1915 
would yield an unusually large crop of babies. As a matter of 
fact there were 100,000 fewer babies in 1915 than in 1914, and 
in 1916, 29,000 fewer than in 1915. Our own history indicates 
that racial stocks with a redundant fertility tend to flow from 
the ancestral home to take possession of new territory. On-.the 
other hand, when, in any given race, the birth-rate falls below 
the death-rate, it is only a matter of time until that race is sup- 
planted by another. In 1910 the births in the United Kingdom 
exceeded the deaths by 413,715, in 1914 the excess over the 
deaths was 362,354, but in 1915 only 252,201. When it is men- 
tioned that, in 1915, 95,608 infants were dead and buried before 
they were a year old, it will be evident that unless the birth-rate 
increases, which is improbable, or the infant mortality is reduced, 
the death-rate may soon exceed the birth-rate; in the city of 
Edinburgh during the first three months of 1917 the deaths 
exceeded the births by 222. 

The second reason is, that experts now admit that the infant 
mortality migiit be greatly reduced. Evidence in support of this 
view we have in the 1915 report of the chief medical officer of 
the English Local Government ‘Board, in which it is stated that 
‘there should be .no insuperable difficulty in reducing the total 
deaths in childhood to one half their present number.’ That our 
infantile mortality is abnormally high will be admitted, when 
it is mentioned that of the 1,100,000 infants born in the United 
Kingdom in 1905, 140,000 died before they were a year old and 
about as many died before they were 5 years old: i.e. of the 
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1,100,000 babies added to the population in 1905 not more than 
820,000 reached the comparatively safe waters of 5 years old. 
Moreover, of this number, about 30,000 were so maimed and 
deteriorated by bad mothercraft or a bad environment that they 
are never likely to develop into efficient members of the com- 
munity. On an average in 1915, 9 men of the British Forces 
engaged in the War died every hour. This implies a very heavy 
loss, but the loss of children in the United Kingdom was still 
heavier, for, on an average during 1915, 12 babies under one year 
old died every hour. 

The country would be alarmed if out of an army of 1,100,000 
men there were 280,000 fatal casualties and 30,000 permanently 
maimed, but a high infant mortality has so long been regarded 
with indifference that it is difficult to arouse the public mind and 
conscience to the pressing necessity of saving child life, and of 
putting ‘an end to the frightful deterioration in children arriving 
at school age.’ 

To the loss of a large number of infants during the first year 
after birth there falls to be added the loss of a large number 
before birth. It is difficult to ascertain the pre-natal loss, but 
it is highly probable that in Great Britain the waste of life before 
birth is as great as that during the first year after birth. The 
majority of the pre-natal deaths are said to result from ‘ inanition 
due to actual lack of feeding the mothers.’ If this is the case, 
given an energetic Minister of Health, it should be possible not 
only greatly to reduce the total deaths in childhood but also 
greatly to reduce the ante-natal mortality. 

The third reason for taking steps materially to reduce the 
infant mortality is the huge loss in the man-power of the Empire 
due to the War. If these reasons fail to arouse sufficiently those 
in authority, there is an economic reason which may induce them 
to put a stop to the burning of the candle at both ends, viz. the 
enormous cost of the War. Even if the War came to an end 
in July 1917, the net cost would be over 3,000,000,000/. To pay 
the interest on this huge sum and at the same time begin the 
liquidation of the capital new wealth must be created. Re- 
creation of wealth will be possible only if there is a re-creation 
of workers or producers and a reduction in the number of idlers 
who, though possibly arrayed like Solomon in all his glory, toil 
not neither do they spin. Moreover the new generation of pro- 
ducers must not only possess the ‘skill, dexterity and judgment ’ 
insisted on by Adam Smith but must also be characterised by 
vigour, application, and initiative. 

We have not yet a work on The Health of Nations, and, as 
it happens, in The Wealth of Nations no attempt is made to 
formulate the laws of the growth of population. But very little 
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clear thinking is required to enable us to decide what steps ~ 
should be taken to increase both the health and the wealth of 
the Empire. Obviously, to start with, every possible effort should 
be made to save infant life, and to rear, in the difficult years 
before us, the largest possible number of children, likely in due 
time to develop into efficient. and patriotic citizens. We |have 
been once and again reminded since the War began, that the 
man who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
- before is a public benefactor, but no benedictions have yet been 
showered on health visitors and others, who by saving infant 
lives are doing something to meet our huge war losses. 

It will doubtless be said that much has already been done; 
be pointed out, e.g., that in England the infantile mortality has 
been reduced from 154 per 1000 births in 1900 to 105 in 1914, 
that @ considerable number of the children born in any given 
area in a given year are doomed by heredity to a premature death, 
that a high death-rate during the first year is followed by a low 
rate during childhood, and especially that a heavy mortality 
during childhood tends to increase the vigour of the race. If, 
however, the high infant mortality is, to a considerable extent, 
due to starvation before and after birth, to our ignorance as to 
the cause of diseases of infants, and to food containing poisons 
produced by putrefactive and other bacteria—poisons which 
eliminate the strong as well as the weak—it is imperative that 
those responsible for the health of the nation should bestir them- 
selves and leave no stone unturned that is likely to reduce the 
present high infant mortality. From a superficial study of mor- 
tality tables it is evident that, notwithstanding the statements 
of biometricians, we are not justified in accounting for the high 
infant mortality by saying that infants die because they are 
doomed by heredity to a premature death. Instead of thus 
attempting to excuse the past inaction, it is better to admit that 
there is some truth in the saying ‘Infants do not die—they are 
killed,’ that infants have, in the past, been the unconscious 
victims of a want of organisation on the part of those responsible 
for the national welfare. The more mortality tables are studied, 
the more evident it becomes that the infant death-rate of the 
United Kingdom might be materially reduced. It is said that 
a race with a high birth-rate has usually a high infantile death- 
rate. The birth-rate in Russia in 1900 was 49 per 1000 of the 
population and the infant death-rate 252 per 1000 births, whereas 
in France the birth-rate was 21 and the infant death-rate 161. But 
these and other figures which might be given, instead of proving 
that a high birth-rate implies a high infant death-rate, rather 
indicate that in countries with a low birth-rate the children are 
more valued and better cared for. If better mothercraft accounts 
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for the infantile mortality being lower in France than in Russia, 
it may be inferred that if, instead of inaction, based on the 
assumption that a large percentage of infants are doomed by 
heredity to a premature death, an effort be made to improve the 
mothercraft and the environment, the present waste of child- 
life will be rapidly arrested. 

That infantile mortality is not mainly a question of heredity 
and does not conform to any known law, but largely depends on 
the conditions that prevail in any given area, is supported by 
the following facts : (1) The infantile death-rate varies from year 
to year. In England and Wales the infant death-rate was 130 
per 1000 births in 1881, but 154 in 1900, 130 in 1911, 95 in 1912, 
and 91 in 1916. In Scotland it was 110 in 1913, 111 in 1914, 
but 132 in 1915. (2) The infantile mortality is high in some 
countries, low in others : it was 248 per 1000 births in European 
Russia in 1909, 146 in Prussia in 1912, 120 in Belgium, 111 in 
Scotland, 105 in England and Wales, 87 in Ireland, 71 in Aus- 
tralia and in Sweden, 65 in Norway, and 51 in New Zealand in 
1914. (3) The infantile mortality varies greatly in English and 
Scottish towns with a population over 10,000. In 1914, e.g., it 
was 208 in Stalybridge, 162 in Durham, 158 in Burnley, 140 in 
Liverpool, 133 in Glasgow, 132 in Sheffield, 128 in Manchester, 
110 in Edinburgh, 104 in London, 85 in Portsmouth, 80 in Perth, 
and 59 in Bath. (4) The infantile mortality also varies in towns 
with a population under 10,000 : e.g. in Peebles it was 22 in 1914 
but 172 in 1915—though in 1914 only 22 in Peebles, 24 in Burnt- 
island, and 19 in Buckingham, it was 261 in Ladybank, 227 in 
Cromarty, and 115 in Eton. (5) The infant mortality varies in 
the different sections or wards of both large and small cities : 
e.g. in 1914 in the city of Edinburgh it was 189 in St. Leonard’s 
Ward (population 23,707), but in Merchiston Ward (population 
24,436) it was only 45 per 1000 births. 

From these figures, more especially from those relating to 
towns with a population under 10,000, it is evident that a high 
infant mortality is not always associated with what is known as 
‘the harmful effect of town life.’ On the other hand they may 
be said to support the contention of the chief medical officer of 
the English Local Government Board, that the total deaths in 
childhood might without rhuch difficulty be reduced by one half, 
and to justify the President of the English Local Government 
Board in coming to the conclusion ‘that by proper co-ordination 
of the health authorities of the various agencies and the application 
of modern scientific methods, it is not too much to hope that 1000 
infant lives may be saved every week which are now needlessly 
lost.’ 

An attempt might be made to account for the infant death- 
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rate being high in some areas, low in others, but seeing that, 
as Mr. Acland pointed ouf recently, ‘ we are losing and injuring 
thousands of young lives through our national neglect,’ it is 
more important to indicate how the saving of a considerable 
number of infant lives might be rapidly effected. 

A glance at the tables in official reports leads to the unexpected, 
not to say startling, conclusion that human infants during their 
first year run the risk of being cut off by well-nigh a hundred 
well-defined diseases. But though infants suffer from nearly all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, the highly fatal maladies are few in 
number. Of the 91,971 deaths of infants under one year in 
England in 1914, 31,684 were due to premature birth, malfor- 
mations, or infantile debility, 15,987 to bronchitis and pneumonia, 
15,297 to enteritis and diarrhoea, and over 6000 to measles and 
other infectious diseases. 

. A study of the mortality tables leads one to feel that it will 
be a comfort to souls about to enter mortal bodies, if they know 
that the State Departments responsible for infant welfare are at 
last taking steps to deal with race poisons, that efforts are likely 
to be made ere long to prevent infants being starved to death 
before as well as after birth, that sooner or later an attempt may 
be made to modify, if not actually prevent, epidemics of measles 
and scarlet fever, and that when the mother’s milk—the natural 
birthright of infants—is not available, an effort will be made to 
provide cow’s milk free alike of specific organisms and of the 
poisons generated by putrefactive and other bacteria. 

In the districts or wards of large cities with an infant mortality 
well over 100 per 1000 births, a reduction in the number of one- 
roomed houses, greater sobriety, an increase of health visitors 
and of child welfare centres and clinics, will undoubtedly result 
in avery considerable reduction of the infant mortality, but there 
are good grounds for believing that the most effective way of at 
once saving a large number of young lives would be by taking 
steps to secure a reduction in the number of deaths from enteritis 
and diarrhoea. 

It is notorious that in some years the infant mortality in 
England is unusually high. For example in 1911, as already 
mentioned, it was so high that 130 out of every 1000 infants born 
died before they were a year old, whereas in 1912 the infant 
death-rate was only 95 per 1000 births. In the Registrar-General’s 
Report for 1912 it is stated that the excess of 1911 over 1912 
was mainly due to diarrhoeal diseases. This view is supported 
by the death-rate tables, which show that while these diseases 
led to the death of 8012 children under two years of age in 1912, 
they were responsible for the death of 38,770 children of a like 
age in 1911. Further, in 1914, but for losses due to diarrhoea 
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and enteritis, the infant mortality, instead of being 105, would 
only have been 87. 

The high mortality in 1911 is officially said to be due to 
‘unfavourable climatic conditions.’ In support of this view it 
is pointed out that in 1911 the summer was exceptionally hot and 
dry, whereas 1912 was characterised by .‘ the small range of 
temperature between the summer and winter seasons, the condi- 
tions over the country as a whole approaching in this respect 
very closely to the normal conditions at such places as Valentia 
or the Shetlands.’ It is, however, inconceivable that the high 
temperature was the real cause of 30,000 more children dying 
from diarrhoea in 1911 than in 1912. We now know that many 
obscure diseases are due to micro-organisms, that e.g. malaria, 
sleeping sickness and Texas fever are due to minute animal 
parasites, and that tubercle, typhoid and anthrax are due to 
minute plants. The evidence obtained by many observers prac- 
tically proves that the summer diarrhoea of children is, in most 
cases, due to minute plants known as bacteria. There are many 
species of bacteria and some species include numerous varieties. 
There are e.g. (1) acid-forming bacteria (one of which, Bacillus 
lactis, by feeding on milk sugar causes milk to sour), (2) inert 
bacteria, (3) bacteria associated with putrefaction, and (4) bacteria 
associated with special diseases. The evidence, as far as it goes, 
indicates that many cases of summer diarrhoea in England are 
due fo a motile bacillus of the colon type (Morgan’s bacillus 
No. I), which unlike Bacillus lactis has nothing to do with the 
souring of milk. 

Tn some parts of America where the summer temperature is 
decidedly higher than in England (a high temperature, it may 
be mentioned, enables many bacteria to multiply at a prodigious 
rate), the death-rate from diarrhoea is sometimes very high, e.g. 
of 189,865 deaths of children in the registration area of the United 
States in 1908, 52,213 were due to epidemics of-diarrhoea. In 
America epidemics of diarrhoea are sometimes due to non-motile 
varieties of Bacillus dysenteriae, sometimes to varieties of 
Bacillus enteritidis. 

Special attention has been directed to summer diarrhoea in 
Birmingham and Cambridge. In 1910 Morgan’s bacillus was 
found in 38 per cent. of the cases of diarrhoea investigated, but 
it was never once detected in normal children. In 1911 (in 
which year over 38,000 children died in England from diarrhoeal 
diseases) Morgan’s bacillus was found in 78 per cent. of the cases 
investigated, and in 17 per cent. of the apparently healthy 
children examined. 

It is believed that house flies are one of the chief means of 
spreading summer diarrhoea. Assuming this to be the case, it 
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is specially worthy of note that in 1912, when diarrhoea was 
rare, Morgan’s bacillus was never found in the flies examined 
in Cambridge and Birmingham, but in 1911, when diarrhoea was 
common, many of the flies from houses in which children were 
suffering from diarrhoea contained this bacillus. Further, 
Morgan’s bacillus when fed to monkeys causes diarrhoea, and 
it proves fatal when fed to rats, mice and rabbits. Hence, 
although it has not yet been proved that Morgan’s bacillus bears 
the same relation to summer diarrhoea of children that Bacillus 
anthracis does to anthrax, it will be safer to regard it as an 
organism from which children should be, as far as possible, prao- 
tected. In Sheffield, where for some years systematic efforts 
have been made to save child life, the conclusion has been arrived 
at that nearly 28 per cent. of the infant deaths are caused by 
diarrhoea, and that the indirect cause of these deaths in the 
majority of cases is cow’s milk—this view being supported by 
the fact that infants fed on dried milk, or on the breast, rarely 
suffer from severe diarrhoea. 

That milk is probably the medium by which Morgan’s 
- bacillus reaches infants is suggested by the fact that 46 per cent. 
of the samples of milk examined ‘as it came into London from 
a very large number of English counties’ contained Bacillus coli, 
and by the still more suggestive fact that Bacillus coli Morgan 
No. I occurs in fresh cow’s dung. Further evidence in support 
of the view that cow’s milk is often the medium by which 
death-dealing bacteria reach infants will be found in a table in 

@ recent book on Milk and its Hygienic Relations by Miss Lane- 
Claypon, M.D., of the Local Government Board. This table gives 
the results of the feeding (during July and August 1901) of infants 

in tenement houses with milk from different sources. 
In the case of 41 infants under a year old, fed on pure milk, 
boiled, modified, and given out in bottles, there was an average 
weekly gain of 3 oz. per infant: 10 of the 41 infants suffered 
from mild diarrhoea and 1 infant died from enteritis and toxaemia ; 
this milk before boiling averaged 20,000 bacteria per c.c., but 
only 2 bacteria per c.c. after boiling. 

In the case of 21 infants fed on cheap milk 36 to 60 hours 
‘old, some samples fairly clean some very dirty, the average weekly 
gain was } oz. : 4 suffered from mild diarrhoea, 13 from severe 
diarrhoea, and 4 died, one from whooping cough and three from 
uncomplicated enteritis ; this milk averaged 400,000 to 115, 000,000 
bacteria per c.c. (in each 18 drops). 

It has already been pointed out that diarrhoeal diseases are 
especially fatal during hot, dry summers; it may now be added 
that deaths from these diseases are most numerous during the 
third quarter of the year and during the first year after birth. 
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In support of this view it may be mentioned (1) that in England 
and Wales 13,302 infants died from diarrhoea during the third 
quarter of 1914, whereas the total number of deaths for the first, 
second and fourth quarters of 1914 was only 10,208, and (2) that 
in 1914, 15,297 infants died from diarrhoea before they were a 
year old, but only 3209 died in their second year and 1016 in 
their third year, while between the end of the third and the 
beginning of the fifteenth year the deaths from diarrhoea were 
only 351. These and many other facts which might be men- 
tioned lend support to the view that there exists an intimate 
relation between diarrhoea and contaminated milk. 

More suggestive still is the fact that diarrhoea claims more 
deaths in some areas than in others. In 1914 the death-rate 
from diarrhoea and enteritis of children under 2 years was 20.05 
per 1000 births for England and Wales as a whole, but in Liver- 
pool, Bolton, Gateshead, Stoke-on-Trent, and Wigan it was over 
40 per 1000 births, whereas in Bath, West Suffolk, Westmorland, 
Berkshire, the Isle of Wight, and a few other areas, it was under 
5 per 1000 births. 

It may be safely asserted that children suffer most from 
diarrhoea during the third quarter of the year because the high 
temperature favours the rapid increase of the bacteria invariably 
present in commercial milk and at the same time favours the 
multiplication of house flies, which play an important part in 
spreading infectious diseases. It is not so obvious why deaths 
from diarrhoea are so much higher in Bolton than in Bath, but 
from inquiries made in districts where, even in 1911, there were 
no deaths of children from diarrhoea, the explanation may be 
that in Bath the milk was usually fed to the infants a few hours 
after it was taken from the cow—was used before it lost its 
bactericidal power or at least before the bacteria present had 
increased sufficiently to become dangerous. 

It is also difficult to explain why 15,297 infants under one 
year but only 1016 children between two and three years of age 
fell victims to summer diarrhoea in 1914. Every child at birth 
possesses @ large army of phagocytes or warrior cells, specially 
adapted to prevent the invasion of hosts of bacteria. It is con- 
ceivable that infant mortality is highest during the first year’ 
because the phagocytes, or bacteria-eaters, forming the defensive 
army have not yet acquired the vigour needed successfully to 
resist massed attacks of micro-organisms. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that phagocytes unless properly nourished are as in- 
capable of destroying bacteria as starved and demoralised troops 
are of withstanding the onslaught of fresh troops flushed with 
victory. In infants suffering from inanition, the phagocytes 
may be incapable of successfully attacking and destroying the 
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bacteria and other minute organisms that gain access with the 
milk. Hence, though the heavy mortality from diarrhoea during 
the first year may be partly due to the phagocytes being immature 
or inefficient, it is mainly because during the first year the food, 
in many cases, consists largely of cow’s milk heavily infected 
with putrefactive and other bacteria. Public Health officers 
usually account for deaths from diarrhoea in the County Boroughs 
of England being double those of the Rural Districts by saying 
the latter escape from ‘the harmful effects of town life.’ But 
this is, at the best, only a partial explanation. A lack of mother- 
craft and fresh air might, perhaps, account for the infant deaths 
in 1914 from diarrhoea being 26 per 1000 births more in Shore- 
ditch, London, E., than in Chelsea, London, 8.W., but not 
for the death-rate being 8 times higher in Chelsea than in 
Westmorland. 

As already pointed out, there is a great variation in the child 
mortality in rural districts: e.g. in Cromarty (population 1794), 
a small seaboard town in the Firth of the same name, the infant 
mortality in 1914 was 227 per 1000 births, whereas in Burnt- 
island (population 4662), on the north shore of the Firth of 
Forth, the infant mortality in 1914 was only 24 per 1000 births. 
But even in large cities having the same or closely allied indus- 
tries there are marked variations in the infant mortality. By 
way of accounting for diarrhoea and enteritis claiming on an 
average fewer victims in rural than in urban districts, the condi- 
tions prevailing in several small country towns have been studied 
In a country town with a population under 6000 and an average 
infant mortality of 61 per 1000 births for the period 1905-1914, 
the average death-rate from diarrhoea was 3.24 per 1000 births. 
Tn a smaller country town less favourably situated and consisting 
mainly of people who live and work under conditions which differ 
but little from those prevailing in crowded cities, the average 
infant mortality for ten years was over 100 per 1000 births, but 
the child mortality from diarrhoeal diseases was only 5 per 1000 
births. In these two country towns the death-rate in children 
from diarrhoeal diseases is practically the same as in a consider- 
able number of English rural districts during the cold summer 
of 1912, when the deaths due to diarrhoea and enteritis in children 
under 2 years of age were 30,000 fewer than in 1911. 

The only essential difference the inquiry has so far revealed 
between the conditions prevailing in the country towns in ques- 
tion and large industrial centres in the same area is a difference 
in the milk supply. There is no reason for assuming that the 
milk fed to country children is cleaner when it leaves the dairies 
than the milk fed to town children, but there are reasons for 
believing that the milk when it actually reaches country children 
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contains, as a rule, fewer bacteria than the milk consumed by 
town children. In many rural districts the milk passes directly 
into the hands of the consumer a few hours after it leaves the 
udder of the cow and, more important still, infants in the country 
are rarely fed on milk more than 24 hours old; when, as in the 
districts investigated, milk is sent from the farms twice daily it 
is less than 12 hours old. This implies that the milk is usually 
consumed by country children before it has lost the power of 
arresting the growth of micro-organisms. 

Assuming that country infants escape falling victims to 
diarrhoeal diseases because the cow’s milk on which they are fed 
contains relatively few bacteria, the question arises : Is it possible 
to provide infants in the great centres of industry with milk as 
clean and free from germs as the milk available in many rural 
districts? If in 1917 we have again as hot a summer as in 1911, 
will it be possible by a more scientific handling of milk to give 
town children as good a chance of escaping from fatal attacks 
of summer diarrhoea as country children, or at least to give the 
children in the great centres of industry as good a chance as 
town children had in the cold summer of 1912, and thus be the 
means of saving well over 20,000 lives? 

To be in a position to answer these questions we must ascertain 
why milk when it reaches the consumer so often swarms with 
micro-organisms, how the micro-organisms find their way into 
milk, how micro-organisms can be most effectively prevented 
from reaching milk, and how their growth and increase can be 
arrested without the nutritive value of milk being diminished. 

Milk to fulfil the purpose for which it was originally intended, 
when mammals were in the making, requires to be highly nutri- 
tious. As a quart of milk is equivalent to 1 Ib. of lean beef and 
contains as many calories as 8 eggs, it is obviously an ideal food 
for old as well as young mammals. But it is an equally ideal 
food, as well as a suitable habitat and breeding ground, for many 
‘micro-organisms—it is in fact so much to the liking of micro- 
organisms that it sometimes contains more bacteria than liquid 
sewage. When Nature’s plan is followed (i.e. when the milk 
of the mother passes straight from the milk gland into the mouth 
of her offspring) few micro-organisms have a chance of reaching 
the milk, but when it passes through many hands before it reaches 
infants, it has, as a rule, ample opportunities of getting con- 
taminated. It was no part of Nature’s plan that cow’s milk 
should be substituted for human milk ; hence probably the absence 
in milk of ferments or phagocytes (warrior cells) capable of dealing 
effectively with large invasions of bacteria. Unfortunately the 
interference with Nature’s plan involved in substituting cow’s 
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milk for human milk has led in the past to the loss of a countless 
number of infants. Many infant lives have been saved during 
recent years by substituting boat-shaped feeding bottles for feeding 
bottles with long tubes. We must now see to it that the ‘ tube’ 
between the cow’s udder and the infant is shortened. If this is 
done, there will be less excuse for saying ‘The babies do not 
die, they are killed,’ there will be fewer Rachels weeping for 
their children, and the re-creation of the man-power and wealth 
of the Empire will be accelerated. 

Lister and his followers, by protecting wounds from bacteria, 
have been the means of saving thousands of lives during the last 
fifty years. A very much larger number of lives will be saved 
in the next fifty years if steps are taken to prevent cow’s milk 
from being heavily contaminated by bacteria. 

Half a century ago, when babies were more plentiful than 
they are to-day, no attempt was made to apply Pasteur’s dis- 
coveries to the milk industry, and it is still true that ‘ the results 
of scientific investigation which have found such great practical 
application in the treatment of disease, in disinfection, and in 
the preservation of various products, are almost entirely ignored 
in milking.’ That the outlook of milk-producers is often as 
limited as their methods are prehistoric is suggested by the fact 
that in a recent report on milking machines no reference is made 
to the part they play in adding to the bacterial content of milk. 

Pasteur’s message about milk was simple enough and more 
to the point than the message which proved an inspiration and 
a life-long stimulus to Lister—it simply stated that milk as it 
leaves the secreting cells of the udder is free of germs. 

If the milk is practically free of germs when it leaves the 
adder, why does it so often swarm with germs when it reaches 
the consumer? ‘The answer is, because during milking effective 
measures are rarely taken to prevent the milk being contaminated, 
e.g. the milk-pail commonly in use looks as if it had been 
especially designed to capture the largest possible number of 
bacteria. This alone proves conclusively that Pasteur’s message 
to dairymen, and others who handle milk, has fallen on deaf 
ears. We are all familiar with ‘the gay motes that people the 
sunbeams,’ but few realise that in addition to the millions of 
visible ‘ motes’ there are in the air around us, but especially in 
cow-sheds, a countless number of invisible germs, many of them 
in the act of falling to the ground. Asa matter of fact, in many 
cow-sheds, the air contains so many microorganisms that over 
100,000 fall into an ordinary open milk-pail every minute. The 
bacteria already in the pail when milking begins are largely rein- 
forced during milking. To begin with, during milking, a very 
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large number of bacteria reach the milk-pail from the surface of 
the udder. An elaborate series of experiments made in Wis- 
consin demonstrated that the germ content of the milk in an 
open pail is increased by about 30,000 bacteria per minute during 
the process of milking. Sometimes the contamination during 
milking is so great that an ominous sediment appears soon after 
the milk leaves the udder. From experiments made in Illinois 
the conclusion was arrived at that the udder alone may be the 
means of adding 1 oz. of dirt to every 275 lb. of milk. In addition 
to micro-organisms from the air and from the surface of the udder, 
the milk is often heavily contaminated from the flanks and hind 
quarters of the cow, for even when the hind quarters appear clean 
they may harbour numerous bacteria. That the milk sold in 
large cities is sometimes far from clean will be evident when it 
is mentioned that a careful investigation made some years ago 
showed that the city of Berlin was in the habit of consuming 
daily with its milk about 300 lb. of cow’s dung. Visits to cow- 
sheds during milking time reveal yet other sources of contami- 
nation. It is often evident that the hands and clothes of the 
milkers contribute impurities to the milk—when milkers are in 
the habit of dipping their hands into the milk, the contamination 
is increased ; when as sometimes happens the hands are dipped 
into the milk after stripping a tail soaked with liquid manure, 
the result is more easily imagined than described. 

That gross contamination is still common may be inferred 
from an article on ‘Cleanliness in the Cowhouse’ in the 
Estate Magazine for June 1916. In this contribution it is stated 
that ‘for every pint that is spoilt by bad management in after- 
treatment, gallons are ruined before the milk has left the milker’s 
pail,’ that ‘nobody who has not seen it would credit the filthy 
conditions under which a large quantity of the milk in this 
country is produced, and it is not always the small establishments 
that are the worst offenders.’ Evidence that very unclean milk 
still sometimes reaches the consumer was given in April 1916 by 
Mr. Buckley, who stated at a meeting of the National Clean Milk 
Society, that ‘ within the last forty-eight hours he had a sample 
of ‘‘ certified ’’ milk tested at the Lister Institute, which con- 
tained 12,500,000 bacteria to the cubic centimetre’ (‘certified ’ 
milk should contain under .10,000 bacteria per c.c.). If London 
milk often contains millions of bacteria per c.c. London surgeons 
are more than warranted in referring to it as ‘ that filthy food 
called milk.’ 

Dairymen and others who have never seen bacteria evidently 
find it extremely difficult to grasp the fundamental fact that, 
when micro-organisms get into milk, it is as impossible to get 
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them out again as it is to take fat out of the fire or put Humpty 
Dumpty back on the wall. A surgeon with the help of phagocytes 
(bacteria-eaters) may kill or otherwise get rid of bacteria in a 
wound without arresting healing, but it is not admissible for a 
dairyman to add antiseptics to milk. A visit to a large up-to-date 
dairy is apt to create the impression that dairymen, instead of 
taking steps to keep milk clean during the process of milking, 
waste much energy in futile attempts to purify the milk after it 
leaves the cow-shed. When a surgeon finds it necessary to remove 
a tumour, he makes very elaborate preparations, the hands of all 
who take part in the operation are very thoroughly washed, clean 
operating dresses are worn, the implements are all sterilised, the 
patient is moved into an operating room as free as possible of 
micro-organisms, the skin in the vicinity of the tumour is disin- 
fected, and in fact everything possible is done to prevent bacteria 
reaching and multiplying in the wound about to be made. It is 
as important that strict cleanliness be observed in milking as in 
operating. To begin with, the milkers should wear overalls 
and have scrupulously clean hands ; the milking should, if possible, 
be done in a well-ventilated and well-lighted special milking shed, 
free of fodder, bedding, and everything likely to harbour bacteria ; 
the cows should be kept clean, more especially the udder, flanks, 
hind quarters and tail, and immediately before milking begins the 
udder should be wiped with a damp cloth ; more important still, 
a clean protected milk-pail should invariably be used. 

By an approach to aseptic milking surprisingly clean milk has 
for a number of years been available for infants in various districts 
in America. In some cases the success has been so marked that 
dairymen have been able to supply milk for long periods which 
on reaching the consumers contained under 2000 bacteria per c.c. 
Needless to say, success in the United States was made possible 
by the introduction of a protected pail. In the case of experi- 
ments made some years ago by experts in Scotland, who 
thoroughly appreciated the need of cleanliness, but made use of 
the ordinary open pail, the milk, even when quickly cooled by 
means of ice, contained, 5 hours after milking, from 18,000 to 
160,000 bacteria per c.c. But the difference between the old 
or open-pail method (still practised with rare exceptions in the 
United Kingdom) and the newer methods is made more evident 
by a recent experiment at Birmingham. In this experiment the 
samples of milk examined were taken from ‘four good dairy 
farms with the use of the ordinary open pail and of a protected 

il.’ The results of the examination of the samples are given 
in the following table from the work on milk by Dr. Lane-Claypon 
already mentioned : 

Vor. LXXXTII—No. 485 K 
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Number of Germs in 1 Cubic Centimetre of Milk Samples taken by 
Ordinary Milking Methods and by Special Milking Methods. 


Ordinary Method Special Method 
(Open Pail) Average (Protected Pail) Average 


After 2 hours— 
Farm A. . Fs _ 150 
Farm B. . ° 10, 400 
FarmC. . . M7soof 4313 140 234 
Farm D. 360 247 

After 24 hours— 
Farm A . , é 9200 160 
Farm B. ° . 5,800,000 18,000 
WamOG.:. . es 1,803,890 . = 4975 
Farm D. > - 554,000 1340 


It may seem remarkable that milk may contain, on an average, 
over 40,000 bacteria per c.c. 2 hours after milking, and over 
5,000,000 bacteria 24 hours after milking. Nevertheless, the 
Birmingham results have been confirmed by other experiments : 
e.g. 53 samples (from a very good dairy near Edinburgh), taken 
as the milk left the byre, contained on an average 47,906 bacteria 
per c.c., while samples from various dairies in the city of Edin- 
‘burgh, also taken as the milk left the byre and examined within 
an hour, contained on an average 106,935 bacteria per c.c. The 
Edinburgh experiments further show that samples taken from an 
open pail immediately after milking and at once reduced from a 
temperature of 86°F. to 43°F. may 5 hours later contain from 
18,000 to 27,000 bacteria per c.c. The evidence against the use 
of an open pail is so strong, that one is not surprised to find it 
stated in the work by Miss Claypon (published under the 
direction of the Medical Research Committee), that The old- 
fashioned open pail should not be used. 

It is possible, as Pasteur pointed out, to obtain, by means of 
a sterile tube, milk from the udder free of bacteria, but the first 
jets to leave the udder in hand or machine-milking always contain 
a considerable number of bacteria—hence the practice of dis- 
carding the first few jets (the fore-milk). The bacteria in the 
fore-milk find their way into the udder by means of the teats. 
It is mainly because of the bacteria which find ready access into 
the udder by the teats that commercial milk, notwithstanding 
every precaution, invariably contains a number of micro- 
organisms. 

Assuming that milk is obtained with under 300 bacteria 
per c.c., how should it be treated on reaching the milk-house? 
All too often one notices a distinct sediment in a glass of milk, 
and one cannot escape noticing the pale blue mud at the bottom 
of milk churns often seen at rural railway stations. Dairymen 
know well enough of what this tell-tale sediment consists. To 
get rid of it, filtering is generally resorted to. Unfortunately, 
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though filtering after milking is the means of removing most of 
the gross, solid impurities, it often actually tends to increase the 
number of bacteria. Dr. Savage, who experimented with various 
kinds of more or less elaborate filters, came to the conclusion 
that no advantage was gained by passing milk through the Ulax 
filter, one of the best available, and a second filter tested (a filter 
in which the dairyman had unbounded confidence) actually led 
to a large increase in the number of bacteria. As a matter of 
fact, filters tend to encourage dairymen to neglect ordinary 
cleanliness in the cow-house, and often contribute considerably - 
to the bacteria already in the milk. Further, by breaking up 
the particles of dung added during milking they start new centres 
for the growth of micro-organisms. 

While some dairymen pin their faith to filters, others believe 
in pasteurising apparatus. But in the pasteurisation of milk we 
seem to have another elaborate process which promises much 
but effects little, for by encouraging unclean methods pasteur- 
isation is apt to prove a delusion and a snare. It will doubtless 
be said that pasteurisation at least kills the organisms in milk 
which cause tubercle, typhoid, diphtheria, dysentery, and the like. 
But evidently both pathogenic and putrefactive bacteria may 
survive the pasteurising process, for, as Miss Claypon and others 
point out, samples of milk sometimes contain more specimens of 
Bacillus coli per c.c. after, than they did before, pasteurisation. 
It is admitted that pasteurisation retards souring, but this, instead 
of being an advantage, may prove highly dangerous, for pas- 
teurised milk may contain a countless number of putrefactive and 
other bacteria and yet look and taste like new milk. There is, 
as a rule, very little difference between boiled and pasteurised 
milk, yet some physicians who object to pasteurised milk prefer 
boiled to raw milk. Dr. Claypon and others assert that boiling 
does not diminish the nutritive properties of milk, but there is 
@ very considerable body of evidence in support of the view that 
infants fed on clean raw milk thrive better than infants reared 


. on boiled milk. 


Another apparatus frequently met with on dairy farms is the 
Centrifugal Separator. Experimenters are not a little indebted 
to the separator, for it has conclusively proved that milk taken 
in an open pail is always more or less contaminated with hairs, 
scales and other impurities. In some cases the separator or 
clarifier may reduce the bacterial content of milk but, by breaking 
up the bacterial clumps, it often eventually leads to an increase 
in the germ content. Recent experiments by the Cincinnati 
Department of Health indicate that passing milk through a clarifier 
may lead to the bacterial content being increased by 27 per cent. 

Another supposed means of preventing the contamination of 
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milk is the use of milking machines. Unfortunately experiments 
in America indicate that milking machines are far more liable 
to increase the bacterial content than the separator. As a result 
of tests in Dakota, ranging from seven months to over five years 
with seven makes of machines, it has been demonstrated that 
even when everything possible is done to keep the pails, tubes and 
cups scrupulously clean, the average number of germs in milk 
obtained by milking machines is about fifteen times greater than 
in milk taken by hand in a protected pail. Hence, even when 
these machines are used by experts, ‘it is greatly to be feared 
that they will prove an insidious variety of the old long-tubed 
feeding bottles, now justly condemned as a death-trap for infants.’ 

The case against the cow’s milk at present available for the 
majority of infants in the United Kingdom is : 

(1) That the milk is contaminated by a countless number of 
putrefactive bacteria’ and at times contains in addition Bacillus 
coli Morgan No. I (the probable cause of summer diarrhoea), 
the tubercle bacillus and other specific organisms. 

(2) That the milk in providing a habitat and food for numerous 
micro-organisms loses its nutritive properties and hence often 
fails to supply sufficient nourishment for the development and 
growth of infants. 

(3) That the poisons generated by bacteria in milk, or in the 
tissues of infants fed on contaminated milk, may lead to fatal 
toxaemia or to the vitality of infants being so reduced that they 
are liable to fall ready victims to contagious and other diseases. 

How can we prevent milk—the ideal food of infants—from 
acquiring poisonous and other malign properties? The answer 
is by directing attention to the milch cows and cow-sheds, the 
milkers and milk-pails, and to the treatment of milk from the 
moment it leaves the cow-shed to the moment it is used as food. 

The Cows and Cow-sheds.—Every cow of every herd which 
yields milk for human consumption should be examined at least 
twice a year by a veterinary surgeon and periodically subjected 
to the tuberculine test. It is estimated that ‘the net ultimate 
loss due to mortality from tuberculosis in England and Wales 
in 1911 was 25,000,0001.’ A considerable part of this loss resulted 
from the use of milk infected by the tubercle bacillus. Even if, 
as @ nation, we are on the verge of becoming immune to tubercle, 
it should be illegal to place on the market milk from tuberculous 
cows, or from cows suffering from diseased udders or other 
ailments likely to make milk a medium for spreading infectious 
diseases. When the dairyman aims at providing ‘certified milk’ 

(i.e. milk containing under 10,000 bacteria per c.c. when it 

reaches the consumer) a special well-lighted and well-ventilated 

shed or milking theatre, with accommodation for as many cows 
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as there are milkers, should form an annexe to the byre or 
cow-house. If this shed is kept scrupulously clean and only used 
for milking, it would in itself be an education in cleanliness. As 
to cows and cow-sheds, it may be added that farmers and dairy- 
men should observe the recommendations of the National Clean 
Milk Society. 

The Milkers.—Cleanliness is quite as important in the cow- 
house as in the surgical operating theatre of a hospital. Yet 
though surgeons often spend ten or more minutes washing their 
hands before operating, milkers are often in such a hurry, or so 
completely fail to realise that unclean milk means a high infant 
death-rate, that they only find time, after it may be handling 
objects heavily infected with bacteria, to wipe their hands on a 
dirty apron. From what one knows of the habits of many 
milkers, it is useless to suggest that the recommendations as to 
milking and milkers of the Clean Milk Society should be observed. 
What is wanted is a Milk Controller, who will arrange for demon- 
strations being given to milkers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, on Milk and its Hygienic Relations, by qualified 
instructors. This could, perhaps, best be accomplished by 
specially trained and well-educated women, who might form a 
part of the Women’s Land Army. 

There is already an Act on the Statute-book (which though 
passed in August 1914 has not yet come into foree) giving the 
Local Government Board power to make orders for, amongst 
other things, ‘The inspection by local authorities of dairies to 
see to the cleanliness of premises, the persons employed, and 
the utensils in use.’ But this is putting the cart before the horse, 
for, until an organised attempt is made to dispel the profound 
ignorance of the principles which should guide the practice of 
dairying and to instruct milkers in what might be called aseptic 
miJking, inspection by local authorities would be worse than 
useless. 

The Milk-Pail._—As stated in Miss Claypon’s book on Milk, 
‘the old-fashioned open pail should not be used.’ The case 
against the open pail is now so strong that its use in dairies which 
supply raw milk for human consumption should be made illegal. 
If this is done there may very well be an annual saving of the 
lives of from 10,000 to 20,000 infants. 

Protected or small-topped milk-pails have long been in use 
in America, and there are already several in use in England. 
Amongst others on the market are the ‘ Loy Pail,’ ‘ Storr’s Milk 
Pail,’ the ‘ Tyler Small-Top Milk Pail,’ and the ‘Ben Davies 
Clean Milk Pail.’ All these small-top pails are ordinary pails 
to which there has been fixed, in each case, a hood having an 
oval aperture (about 7 inches by 5 inches) so placed that it is 
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well-nigh impossible for bacteria-laden hairs, scales, etc., falling 
from the udder, to find their way into the milk. ‘Unfortunately 
there is a very considerable amount of opposition on the part of 
milkers to using protected milk-pails. This is partly due to 
reluctance to adopt new methods, but chiefly because they find 
some difficulty in directing the milk into a small vertical opening. 

In addition to protected milk-pails of the American type there 
are small-topped protected pails of British origin, which strain 
and filter the milk as it comes from the cow. The advantage of 
the British type of covered pail is that it admits of the milk being 
cooled and bottled or otherwise dealt with the moment it leaves 
the cow-shed. The newest model of the filtering milk-pail may 
be described as consisting of (1) an ordinary pail, (2) a lid into 
which is inserted a short wide tube measuring about 7 inches by 
5 inches, the inner end of which is covered with wire gauze, 
(3) a movable hood, and (4) a layer of effective filtering cloth 
fixed to the rim of the lid. With the hood in position, the new 
apparatus resembles an American protected pail; when the hood 
is removed it essentially differs from the ordinary old-fashioned 
pail only in having a much smaller opening ; it is as easy to direct 
the milk into the small opening of this pail as into the wide 
mouth of an open pail, but with this difference—that as the milk 
enters the pail it is automatically and effectively filtered. 

When milk is to be fed to infants a modification of the new 
pail can be used which cools as well as filters the milk, and thus 
admits of its being forwarded to Child Welfare Centres, Hos- 
pitals, or Depots, practically as clean and free from bacteria as 
when it leaves the udder of the cow. In this modification there 
is an inner covered pail or milk-tin, which rests on a layer of ice 
at the bottom of the outer pail. The milk, on passing through 
the filter cloth fixed to the rim of the lid, is ‘collected in a shallow 
tray from which it runs into the milk-tin; when a screw top is 
fixed the milk-tin is ready to be dispatched. In the absence of a 
refrigerator car, a number of tins can be forwarded in a crate 
containing sufficient ice, under a false bottom, to keep the milk 
cool in transit. 

The suspended Act of Parliament already referred to enables 
the English Local Government Board to put a stop to the practice 
of labelling milk ‘ certified milk’ unless the dealer is able to prove 
that the purity of his milk has been certified by a competent 
authority. It was recently pointed out, in a journal which espe- 
cially deals with infectious diseases, that inspection of milk 
without bacteriological control is useless, and it is admitted that, 
in the interests of children, there ought to be at least two grades 
of milk, one of which should be warranted not to contain more than 
10,000 bacteria per c.c.—i.e. per each 18 drops. Bearing these 
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facts in mind it would be in every way more satisfactory if; 
instead of requiring the dealer to prove that the purity of his milk 
had been certified by a competent authority, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had power (1) to fix the standard of ‘ certified milk’ 
—require e.g. that the bacterial content should not exceed 10,000 
bacteria per c.c., and (2) to prevent dairymen, dealers, and 
others selling ‘ certified milk ’ without a licence. In making orders 
as to milk two things should be borne in mind, viz.—(1) that the 
bacterial content indicates to what extent the milk has been con- 
taminated and (2) that milk intended for infants in large towns 
should be robbed of its cow-heat the moment it enters the pail, 
and kept cool until it is used—an experiment with the hygienic 
milk-pail of the Copenhagen Pure Milk Supply Company showed 
that milk taken in an ordinary pail became sour and thick in 
82 hours, whereas milk cooled as it reached the pail resisted the 
action of Bacillus lactis for 144 hours. 


J. CossaR Ewart. 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM A RECENT VISIT TO RUSSIA 






Ir was now some six weeks since ‘the great days’ of the 
Revolution. Under the conditions obtaining in Russia, which 
make it impossible for any series of events to occur absolutely 
simultaneously in all parts of the country, it seemed probable 
that, in moving from any point on the circumference of the 
country towards the centre or focus of disturbance, one would 
meet all the successive waves of change of feeling that had 
followed upon one another in that centre, as they radiated 
outwards over the land. And so it was that at Torneo on 
the northern Finnish frontier one came into immediate contact 
with the feeling of pure joy and enthusiastic expectancy with 
regard to the future that had characterised the early days in 
Petrograd, although that mood had long since been replaced by 
others in the capital itself. 

Certain changes manifested themselves at once on the frontier 
itself. A somewhat shabby red flag of a distinctly composite 
character—almost symbolising in its differently shaded parts the 
varying degrees of republicanism in several regions of the great 
domain—now fluttered over the customs-house and railway 
station in place of the Imperial emblem. In the buildings 
numbers of soldiers were bustling about or standing around 
smoking; officers moved quietly about their business, often 
unrecognised. Almost every soldier wore a rosette or a simple 
tag of some red cloth or ribbon. So also with the porters and 
labourers—a twist of something red through a buttonhole or sewn 
on the front of the cap, and the everlasting use of the word 
Tovaristch (comrade) in greeting. And everybody greeted every- 
body else in the same friendly way: social distinctions seemed 
to have vanished. Yet all this contrasted sharply with the actual 
customs examination itself, which was eminently thorough—-much 
more so than in the Imperial days—and with good reason. They 
do not need to read novels of breathless adventure who watch that 
northern gateway into Russia, for each day provides them with 
opportunities to safeguard the interests of their country in many 
different kinds of challenging ways. So much so that if the 
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immediate past seemed to have developed in the soldiers a certain 
air of abandon and justifiable pride, one was impressed by the 
quiet seriousness and deep sense of responsibility with which the 
officers carried out their work. Here, on the outposts, were men 
linked with thousands of others whom they had never seen, by 
the one idea of loyalty to the endangered interests of their 
recreated land. 


Petrograd two months after the Revolution still presents 
evidences of a colossal social upheaval, and more particularly as 
the days draw near the 1st of May (n.s.). There are still the 
queues outside the provision shops, but they do not seem to be 
so long as they were-towards the close of last year, and they move 
- more quickly, as if a better scheme of distribution were in force. 
At the corners of the streets stand numbers of the town militia, a 
heterogeneous body composed of all sorts of individuals (including 
many students), wearing any style of clothes and carrying 
rifles of varying patterns slung across their shoulders at all kinds 
of angles. In fact, all that this motley force has in common is a 
white brassard with the letters G.M. (Gorodskaya Militsiya= 
Town Militia) in red and a number, worn on the left arm, an 
eight-hours’ day, and pay at the daily rate of eight rubles. Great 
numbers of soldiers are walking up and down the streets, and 
travelling free on the already crowded tramways to the discomfort 
of the ordinary citizens. One of these stated to me that the 
average of ten soldiers who could usually be found in each car at 
any time, when multiplied by the four thousand cars in daily 
service, gave a number of continuous soldier passengers equivalent 
to the whole Petrograd garrison of the old days! Everywhere 
there is discussion, for these were the days when the life of the 
Provisional Government hung by a thread, and the pro-German 
propaganda associated with the anti-bourgeois, peace-without- 
annexations-and-contributions programme of Lenin and his con- 
federates was reaching its zenith. At the street corners, in front 
of the posters with proclamations from the Government, and even 
at the car stances, companies of men and women eagerly debate 
the burning questions of the hour. Light carts drive up and 
down the principal thoroughfares at intervals, out of which men 
fling broadcast frenzied summonses from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council of Workmen and Soldiers’ Deputies to 
maintain calm, order and discipline ; or individuals on foot hand 
out other appeals and statements of policy from some one or 
other of the different fractions of the Left. No purveyor has any 
difficulty in getting rid of his wares. 

Especially outside the palatial abode across the Troitzky 
Bridge where Lenin took up residence at first, groups stand all 
day by the balcony at the end of the garden, from which he is 
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wont to address the crowds, or hang around the little wooden 
tribune that was erected later with the same purpose in the open 
ground near by. And here particularly are soldiers from the few 
regiments which in the beginning of his campaign he succeeded 
in seducing, vehemently presenting their new-found point of view 
to knots of ten or twenty listeners. Why should Russia continue 
to fight simply because England .and France want to go on? 
Germany wishes to be at peace with us, and why should we not 
accept her offer? In any case it is simply a capitalists’ war, and 
unless we take action now, Russia will be a bourgeois and not a 
democratic republic, and so on. And immediately the argument 
is taken up, now by a student, now by a business man. But more 
than once a woman’s voice quivering with passion, stating in 
round figures the various contributions of the Allies to a cause 
upon which Russia had been the first to embark, and on which 
they entered successively in support of her, drives the soldier 
temporarily to the outskirts of the group. Was Russia going to 
desert such Allies now? Did he understand even yet what 
German militarism meant? 

It is perhaps a subject of legitimate inquiry why such a 
peculiarly subversive propaganda should have been permitted to 
go on at all, when conceivably the exercise of a little force might 
have stifled it at the beginning. The view of the Provisional 
Government of the day was that the old Government had used 
methods of repression and violence, and that they did not wish 
to emulate them in that respect. Further, having insisted so 
strongly, when in Opposition, upon the necessity for freedom of 
speech and of the Press, they felt that they must practise the 
principles of their Opposition days even to their hurt. So long 
as Lenin confined himself to words nothing would happen to him, 
even though the Government was urged by many to arrest him ; 
‘and further, in such a country as Russia, a process of political 
education was necessary, and people were already beginning to 
see where such ideas led. Which is all true; but doubtless the 
larger fear of doing anything that might lead to civil war and 
introduce further complications weighed quite as much as any 
other factor. . 

On the morning of the 1st of May, many citizens of Petrograd 
must have been awakened by the strains of the Marseillaise, for 
early, in brilliant sunshine, the different component groups of the 
massed hundreds of thousands who were to devote the day to the 
celebration of Freedom began to move up from all quarters of the 
town, headed by bands discoursing the borrowed hymn. It was 
a general holiday. No tramcar or izvostchik could be seen, and 
every restaurant was closed. It was a real holy-day. The 
crowds gave one the impression of doing something that they had 
never been at liberty to do before, and enjoying it. It was all so 
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orderly and genuine. At a certain point on the Admiralty 
Prospekt you might have seen three parallel columns of demon- 
strators, of which the outer two were moving in opposite direc- 
tions, while the middle one stood firm—part ,of a general 
circulating movement which brought each group at one stage 
or another on to the Palace Square and to the Field of Mars, 
where a halt was called before some platform, or stationary 
transport motor waggon improvised as such. All the different 
trade unions were represented and let you know it by their 
banners, be they gold and silver smiths or butchers, kinemato- 
graph operators or bakers. The different regiments in the town 
joined in the parade, some with red streamers from their 
bayonets, others without arms, others again bearing great 
banners with inscriptions in white or gilt lettering which revealed 
their hostility to Lenin. The Poles were in one group, Jews in 
another. At one point came the Sisters and wounded men— 
some walking and others conveyed in carriages—from a hospital. 
At yet another point well-dressed men and women walked along- 
side of others for whom life had apparently meant a harder 
struggle. Indeed, the part played by women was very notice- 
able, not merely when they marched in a body as the employées 
of some factory, but also when they sang in unison and spoke 
from the platforms. All the women from a certain factory on 
the Viborg side wore red kerchiefs on their heads. As the 
various groups approached the Field of Mars, the order to advance 
or halt were given by signallers with white flags marching on 
the flanks of the main bodies, while two or three motor cars 
kept pushing alongside or in and out of the serried ranks, giving 
instructions to the different groups. 

The ideas that were dominating this human mill could easily 
be gathered from their banners. Some were vaguely general— 
‘Land and Liberty,’ ‘ Let the Revolution flourish,’ ‘ Down with 
Militarism,’ ‘Land and Liberty, Freedom, Equality and 
Brotherhood,’ ‘ Let International Solidarity Flourish.’ Others 
were more definite—‘ Let the International Holiday flourish, 
the Ist of May’; ‘ Let the 1st of May be a red-letter day for all 
peoples’; ‘We demand that all the police be immediately sent 
to the front’; ‘ All nations brothers, for William war.’ Over 
the platform occupied by the Central Committee of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workmen’s Party stood out the words ‘ The 
Proletariate of all countries united. Let the Democratic 
Republic flourish.’ Across the Winter Palace was an enormous 
white draping bearing the flaming red inscription ‘ Let Inter- 
nationalism flourish." Groups of women carried aloft such 
demands as ‘Full Equality for Women.’ Even the school 
children paraded with the rest under the legend ‘Let the Free 
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School flourish.’ One particular contingent was headed by a 
man carrying a flag whose modest dimensions contrasted with 
the ampler ensigns of the day; it bore the simple inscription 
‘Flag of 1905.’ 

The amazing thing was the order and dignity of the whole 
proceedings : the day was a veritable triumph for the Russian 
people. There was every evidence of joy and but little trace 
of levity. It was a Great Soul’s Awakening. Everybody 
seemed to wish to have a part, however humble. A little girl 
would dash in front of an advancing column of men and lift two 
or three loose cobbles out of the way. Very characteristic was 
the accompanying line of men and women and boys and girls 
and soldiers walking along more or less sideways, with hands 
joined, on either side of a representative element in the pro- 
cession, in order to keep the crowd back from them. Sometimes 
children alone essayed the rdle—children holding back an 
unpoliced crowd. Now the column advanced to strains from 
brass instruments, now with bared heads it supported the choir 
marching at its head as it chanted a prayer for the fatherland, 
or again joined in the Songs of Freedom, many of the participants 
singing for the first time from the printed page ‘The Red 
Banner,’ or ‘ The Workers’ Marseillaise,’ or the plaintive funeral 
march, ‘ You fell a victim in the fatal fight.’ In turn each unit 
passed at one time or another by the flower-decorated graves of 
those who had fallen in ‘the great days,’ and stood for a few 
moments uncovered in silence. It was no uncommon sight 
throughout that day to see tears of joy rolling down the faces of 
the older people, to many of whom its actualities must have 
been as a dream. In truth it was profoundly moving—the 
simplicity and earnestness of it all. When one realised the 
infinite capacity for loyalty and devotion that was manifested 
in the experiences of the day, there came into dark relief the 
crime of the man who threw away so great a gift—for nothing. 

In order to understand the immediate and later developments, 
it is necessary to have some general idea of the situation as it 
presented itself to a trained and competent mind about that 
time. The speaker was a member of the Temporary Committee 
of the Duma, selected in the first hours of the Revolution for the 
preservation of order in Petrograd : 

‘One must not forget that we are living in a time of revolution. 
It is more than a coup d’état. In a revolution things do not 
usually go smoothly, and sometimes they go very badly. The 
absence of authority is the characteristic feature of the moment. 
Everything has hitherto been based on Government authority. 
Once that went, everyone thought he could do as he liked. 
To-day all reasonable men are saying, ‘‘ The one thing we want 
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is order : give us order.’’ The crowd does not admit of it. One 
must have a good idea of freedom to know what it really is. They 
think it means that everyone can do just as he thinks fit, but 
that only brings disorder. At present the crowd won’t have 
authority. There is a moment: in every revolution when the 
crowd plays a certain réle, and it is necessary to consider what 
that réle is to be. Things can never be done without the people 
being organised. But now if the people never have been organ- 
ised, and the whole policy of the old régime was against it, then 
you have to deal with a crowd that does not undefstand organ- 
isation and does not admit of it. 

‘The Mensheviki or Minimalists (Moderate Socialists) need 
organisation. As for the bourgeoisie, it is not the time for them 
to work, but once they have entered into alliance with the 
Mensheviki, they should look on the Bolsheviki (Extreme 
Socialists) as friends who are mistaken. The bourgeoisie should 
not interfere just now. In a time of revolution you cannot base 


.your acts on mechanical means, because for that you require 


organised strength, and in any case that is just what we do not 
have just now. I presume that in the case of these violent 
differences of the moment those who are mechanically accus- 
tomed to use force would say ‘‘ This must stop, otherwise we shall 
put it down by force.’ The Mensheviki say ‘‘ You are good friends 
but you are mistaken : let us discuss.’’ The danger is, however, 
that the crowd, not being organised, tends to favour anarchistic 
ideas and find most easily a basis for them. It will pass, I think, 
after a time, out of this state of mind. The whole situation is 
due to the lack of education through many generations: it is a 
purely logical result. Patriotism is a character that has to be 
developed and educated : so far as the crowd is concerned it seeks 
its own personal interests and nothing more. 

_ * But it is wrong to blame these people. How can patriotism 
appear if the crowd is simply considered as an element to supply 
money to a Government, and has been given no interest or right 
in the Government itself? You can have no sense of responsi- 
bility if you have been given no share in the work, and they were 
never given a part. If you try to study all that you see in Russia 
to-day, and notice some things that are very strange, you will 
find that they are just the opposite of what has existed up till now. 
I think that the law of the pendulum holds in human society just 
as it does in the realm of physics. We were pulled by the old 
régime over to one side, and now the people are swinging back ~ 
to the other extreme. Any Government, even the most radical, 
will be just asestrong or as weak as the present one. In a state 
of excitement a country evidently can exist without a Govern- 
ment up to a certain point. But the crowd ordinarily has low 
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interests. Till now the War has occupied its thoughts and taken 
it out of itself, but now everyone is tired of it, and when one is 
in despair one tends to think of one’s own private interests. In 
Britain you have never allowed things to reach the stage of revolu- 
tion. When you notice danger coming you invent something to 
prevent it—e.g. Home Rule. You see things are moving in a 
certain direction and, not wishing revolution, you step in front 
of the movement and effect a settlement. The great secret of 
all government is to be clever and foresee. ‘‘Gouverner c’est 
prévoir.’” And that is why the happenings of to-day should not 
interest us as facts of to-day, but rather in relation to what will 
come out of them to-morrow. Certainly, if we had thought 
about all these matters two years ago, nothing like them would 
have happened. 

‘You ask how it is that so much power has gone to the Left. 
The Council of the Workmen came into real existence at the 
Revolution. The majority of the Russian people had no organi- 
sation or representation whatever. Owing to the unrepresentative 
character of the last elections, the Duma was not considered by 
the people to represent them, and they were therefore quite ready 
to drop into the first organisation which they felt to be really 
representative of them. And so the crowd was prepared to follow 
the men that were known to be in opposition to the other existing 
methods of representation and even the Government itself. 
Accordingly Tchkheidze and other Bolsheviki (Maximalists) 
found the people ready for them. 

‘That Council was already constituted on the first day of the 
Revolution. There had been only four Socialist members in the 
Duma. The workmen of Petrograd came to them and said ‘‘ We 
are ready to help you; what shall we do?’’ They replied 
** Organise ; let every thousand men in a factory send a representa- 
tive.’’ They also saw they had the soldiers on their side and took 
them along with them. The old régime had not a single friend. 
The Bloc (composed of the Cadets, Progressists, Octobrists, and 
Nationalists) had no hold whatever on the crowd ; on the Intelli- 
gentzi, yes, but on the crowd only in the case of those individuals 
who shared their views, and they were not numerous enough to 
enable the Bloc to take the whole movement into their hands and 
stand at the head of it. It is a difficult situation, and the only 
people who understand it clearly are the Germans, and they are 
making use of their knowledge of it.’ 


It is the evening of May 3. The moon is high in the heavens, 
but something of the sunset glow still serves as background for 
the delicate silhouetted lines of the Church and Fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul across the river. The citizens have in al] truth 
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lived through eight and forty hours of joy tempered by fear, and 
in very many cases it is the latter emotion that is now uppermost. 
Nobody seems to know what is going to happen, yet everybody 
thinks that something is in the air. It is evident, however, that 
the Government, predominantly bourgeois and still determined 
to hold to the aims with which Russia entered upon the War, 
is not representative of the great mass of the population, yet most 
people wish for order and a quiet, progressive approximation 
to the will of the people. But it is not to be. 

Across the Neva is borne a low, hoarse murmur which grows 
into a roar of ever greater clearness. Already at the far end of 
the Nikolaevsky Bridge appears the beginning of a long dark line 
of human beings steadily rolling up from the factory. districts on 
the Vasili Ostrov. They are singing the Marseillaise and the 
other songs of the Revolution. They have a few banners—‘ Long 
live and flourish the International,’ ‘Down with the Provisional 
Government,’ ‘ Let Social Democracy flourish,’ ‘Down with 
Miliukoff.’ They march along at a brisk pace, men and women, 
and some boys and girls, four abreast, keeping to one side of the 
bridge. ‘Tovaristchi; join us,’ the leaders cry to little groups of 
labourers and others standing by the side of the street watching. 
Immediately they enter ona brief discussion amongst themselves, 
‘Shall we go with them?’ There is plenty of time to decide, for 
the procession is long, and they will have to fall in at the rear; 
some join and others refrain. It is a very different kind of demon- 
stration from that of May 1, and you see it in the demonstrators’ 
faces, even in the hard, set features of the women. And every 
few yards in the line are posses of men with rifles, which they 
handle either carelessly or threateningly. They make for the 
Mariinsky Square, in which is drawn up one of the mutinous 
regiments, fully armed, outside the buildings of the Imperial 
Council, where the Provisional Government has its headquarters. 
A platform has been improvised, and from it soldiers and civilians 
in turn address the mixed multitude under the very windows of 
the Council Chamber of the Ministry. And then the civilian 
element marches off in a circuit of the main street and links up 
with corresponding elements from other quarters of the city, 
while all the time at every corner or in any open place excited 
debates go on as to the relative merits of the opposing factions. 
For the supporters of the Government also commence to organise, 
and loyalist regiments parade their adherence, either en masse 
or by small detachments that make use of their motor transport 
lorries, often of American construction, to carry round their best 
orators, 

The dangerous moments arise when the opposing factions 
meet. Nor do the chances of such a misadventure lessen with 
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the deepening night. A party of the would-be wreckers comes 
out of the Mariinsky Square along the Morskaya towards the 
Nevsky Prospekt—sombre, cheering figures, waving their banners 
on which nothing can now be made out in the poorly lighted 
streets. Suddenly there is an answering shout from the Nevsky 
direction. Two or three men run along as fast as their legs can 
carry them out of harm’s way, and the company at the street 
corner makes a wild bolt for the gateway to a courtyard which is 
at hand, men and women falling over one another in the panic 
of the moment. Then there moves up the Nevsky, crossing the 
Morskaya, a rabble headed by men with rifles, which they point 
now and then at the unmolesting citizens. The two bands are 
within fifty yards of one another, but, as it happens, they are 
both of the same faction, and they go their separate ways. 
Perhaps if seventy instead of seven citizens had been killed in 
the first encounter the state of matters would have come more 
quickly to an end. One wonders what would have happened had 
vodka been on sale. 

What does it all mean? Not that this is Russia. For 
the Russian: temperament is essentially one of kindness and 
goodwill and common sense, qualities that have already 
vastly disappointed many who were inclined to think only 
pessimistically of the Revolution. The Real Russia was seen in 
the first days of the Revolution. No Revolution on a large scale 
has ever been conducted without a great sacrifice of lives and 
goods, yet this supposedly uncultured people destroyed no work ° 
of art in any palace or museum; nothing was burned except the 
houses of one or two notorious pro-Germans, the Courts of Justice, 
and sundry police stations. The less-educated classes seemed to 
vie in courtesy to those who had had better opportunities, and 
street brawls or offensive behaviour were unremarked in a city 
with a population of some three millions and not a single police- 
man. And it is in part from the same good feeling, natural and 
sincere, that the recent pacificist tendencies of the Russian people 
have arisen, combined unfortunately with a lack of political 
knowledge and a want of understanding of the réles which the 
Allies have played and are playing in the War. With these 
ultimate aims—the transcending of Imperialism in the interests 
of humanity as a whole, equality of opportunity, and so on—it 
is possible to agree and yet differ as to the best methods by which 
to reach them. But in the course of three days thousands of 
criminals were set at liberty, and the crowd got possession of tens 
of thousands of rifles from the Arsenal and elsewhere. Protected 
by these rifles, the Extreme Socialists thought it possible to reach 
their aims more quickly. And the crowning baseness of Germany 
was to pervert this inborn pacificism, partly the result of innate 
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temperament, partly the expression of a general sense of war- 
tiredness, and exploit it in her interests. Accordingly it was 
possible for a section to force the Government farther to the Left, 
while,all the time the country is moving slowly to the’ Right. 
Petrograd is not Russia, nor is this extremist section the Govern- 
ment, even if the Government, in order to be truly representative, 
had in any case to be less bourgeois. And Russia, being what she 
is, disappointing as the results of the past few weeks have been 
to the Allies, will not fail them when she knows. 


The Revolution has changed everything. More money is 
required, and consequently demanded by everybody. The 
soldier’s pay has been raised from 75 kopecks to 5 rubles a month 
in the case of men at the rear: the men at the front receive 
74 rubles. This will involve the State in an additional 800 million 
rubles a year. Workmen of every description, and all Govern- 
ment employés, have tabled requests for increases, justifiable and 
the reverse. The increased demands of the workers in the Petro- 
grad, Ural, and Donetz districts alone amount to over a million of 
rubles. The wages of an unskilled labourer in Petrograd are 
now never less than 5 rubles a day, and skilled artisans earn as 
much as 750 rubles a month. The State expenditure increases 
daily, and the situation is serious, since revenue has fallen con- 
siderably during these revolutionary weeks. The Russians always 
maintain their belief in a rapid recovery after the War, but at 
present it is difficult for the country to make financial headway. 
As the Minister of Finance remarked, ‘ Our citizens have to learn 
that they have a duty to give, rather than a right to receive.’ 

Again another vital element in the present situation is found 
in the difficulties in connexion with furnishing food for the cities. 
In part these are due to local and temporary causes. Thus the 
advent of the spring sowing season often made it impossible to 
secure the labour necessary for the transportation of the cereals. 
But there are profounder reasons. The shock of the Revolution 
destroyed the old administrative organisation in the country 
districts as well as in the towns in a great part, and new organisa- 
tions are only now in process of formation. It was the practical 
collapse of the old bureaucracy that reduced Russia for the time 
being to a collection of almost as many republics as there were 
large administrative districts in the land. So long as such a 
condition lasted, there was always the possibility of anarchy. 
There were no actual Governors in the provinces ; the Presidents 
of the provincial Zemstvos were nominated as such, and the 
Presidents of the district Zemstvos were appointed commissioners 
for the districts, but they were helpless because they had no 
means of carrying out their orders. There were no police. In 
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two days the entire ancient system of police and other adminis- 
trative control of every kind had practically disappeared, in part 
abolished, but in any case nobody wished to be recognised as 
having been associated with it, and everything had to be re- 
organised from the beginning. So that it was frequently possible 
for a small group of men to come together in a country district 
and organise themselves as a loca} Workmen and Soldiers’ Com- 
mittee, and control the situation, simply because they were a 
company of men with physical force to transport material, ex- 
propriate goods, and carry out or resist the orders of the local 
president just as they thought fit. 

A third element in the internal situation that has come into 
@ premature importance owing to the exigencies of the moment 
is the land question. In connexion with this an Agricultural 
Committee of State has been set up under the chairmanship of 
M. Poznikoff, President of the Bank of the Peasants and the 
Nobility. In all the administrative districts agrarian com- 
mittees are to be constituted whose business is to investigate the 
questions connected with land reform, collect statistical and other 
data bearing on the different forms of landed property, popu- 
lation, etc., and after examination make preliminary reports 
for reference to the Constituent Assembly, which will thereafter 
legislate upon them. 

Certain aspects of this question are, of course, unchanged by 
the Revolution, and it is apparent that there is bound to be a 
certain measure of disillusionment for those whose thoughts are 
most turned to the land. One very probable result will be the dis- 
appearance of the large landed proprietor, for the simple reason 
that the peasants are convinced that any bad condition in which 
they found themselves, at any rate previous to the War, is due 
to the circumstance that they have too little land. In the opinion 
of those, however, who have given serious study to the question, 
the real causes of this lie elsewhere. They are to be found, for 
example, in the whole policy of the Government during the last 
fifty years, which was framed in such a way as to lead the 
peasants to believe that they could always reckon on the State 
intervening ata crisis to give them more land. If, it is main- 
tained, the land had been given in 1861 into private peasant 
ownership, and not communally, such an impression would never 
have arisen. The peasants formed the impression that the Mir 
(Village Commune) had to give land to needy families, and the 
Mir thought that the Government had to supply them with it, 
although of course subject to payment. In short, the Govern- 
ment had put land-owning on such a basis that the peasants were 
encouraged to think that they could get land from the proprietors 
whenever they chose to agitate for it. The real reason of the 
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unsatisfactory condition of the peasant, according to this point ~ 
of view, is to be found in his method of working the land, which 
is still primitive and very wasteful. This state of matters will 
not ‘be remedied by: the simple’ expedient of giving him more 
land. The peasant reckons much more on the soil than on the 
labour he puts into it. Land, however, is simply an arena in 
which capital and industry can be set to work and employed, 
but the peasant does not understand that. There is, however, 
little doubt also that a certain measure of ill-feeling enters 
into the matter, because the great landowners as a class are 
associated in the peasant mind with the Imperial Government 
of the past and with that whole system of things which, just 
. because of its inefficiency, for ever passed away during ‘the 
great days.’ 


The present situation, disappointing to the Allies indeed, 
should, however, be met with a continuance of that spirit of 
patience and restraint in exaction, the recognition of which has 
already bound many Russian hearts closer than ever to them. 
With added meaning, Tiutchev’s lines play in and out of the 
memory during these days : 

You cannot understand Russia by the intelligence; | 
You cannot measure her by the ordinary foot-rule ; 


She has her own peculiar conformation ; 
You can only believe in Russia. 


But the fact is that there is no less reason to believe in Russia 
to-day than at any other time; rather there is more. It is not 
human to expect that the results of a social revolution could be 
liquidated in any country in four months, and what has actually 
been achieved is a wonder to those who know it. There were 
indeed critical days—and there will be others—when the Left 
coveted influence but refused responsibility, shrank from manfully 
helping to bear the burden of the military, financial, and’ pro- 
visioning difficulties about which they knew only too well. 
To-day all that is changed, and with acceptance of office and 
direct dealing with the hard facts of life-has’come a softening 
and moderating influence upon many of their views and an 
enlarging sense of obligation to their Allies, even to the extent 
of a speedy offensive. Whatever of malignity there is amongst 
the more extreme sections is due, I believe;' to German influence 
playing upon ignorance, and to the influence of certain abnormal 
individuals who are a danger not only to Russia but to human 
society. We read a good deal in the daily press about Lenin 
and his company, but it should not be forgotten that other 


counter-influences are also hard at work about whom we are 
L2 
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not so likely to be informed through that medium. And their 
outlook is optimistic just because they have such a hold upon 
the central truths in things, and knowing history can interpret 
the present through the past, and interpreting take courage. As 
thus, from conversation with possibly the most constructive 
thinker in Russia to-day: ‘In the Fourteenth Century during 
one of the climaxes of the Tartar invasion, St. Serge founded 
the Troitzky Monastery, and in those darkest of days when 
Russia was being laid waste by the Tartar hordes, proclaimed 
aloud the truth that all humanity would yet be united in one, 
as is the Trinity. At this time before his great fight with the 
Tartars, Prince Dmitri Donskoi came to St. Serge for his blessing, 
and the saint not merely blessed him but sent him with two monks 
as cavaliers who exercised a deciding influence in the battle. 
Thus St. Serge did not merely meditate, but acted, for he knew 
that there is nothing greater than the love which sacrifices itself 
for the people. So also in our present fight against anarchy 
within, and the enemy without, it is necessary to raise once 
again the ideal of the unity of humanity, and once again repair 
in spirit to the monastery to receive the blessing of St. Serge. 
In this way there will come to our people not merely a renewal 
of their religious spirit, but an acquisition of power.’ Or, in the 
parting greeting of a valiant young official who worked long hours 


by day and spent his evenings at the street corners confounding 
the traitors to his fatherland : ‘ Rest tranquil about Russia; all 


will come right.’ 


J. Y. Smmpson. 
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SEA-POWER AND THE ARMED 
NEUTRALITIES 


II 


In the first article of this series* I craved indulgence for the 
freedom of my criticism of our Allies in the past, believing it 
necessary, because an accurate appreciation of the meaning of 
the Armed Neutralities is essential to a clear understanding of 
the issues which have been raised to-day between belligerent and 
neutral. I feel that this indulgence is specially needed for the 
criticisms contained in this article. And what is true in regard 
to France and Russia is now true in regard to the United States, 
which, since the first article was written, has ceased to be neutral 
and joined the Great Alliance. For any sharpness in my criti- 
cism I plead the cause I have in hand, the vindication of England, 
which now concerns our Allies as greatly as it does ourselves. 
She has suffered much at the hands of foreign critics ; even more 
from the criticism of her own people, for if these condemn her 
the others may well be excused. Some one has said that English 
historians have been, in the main, of one political colour. Be 
this as it may, the politicians of that colour in the middle of 
the nineteenth century vociferously preached from the text 
‘England in the wrong,’ and accepted the principle ‘ Free ships 
free goods ’ as an act of atonement and reparation. To appreciate 
the folly of it all it is necessary to understand the facts which 
guided England’s action in the warlike past, and to realise that 
facts almost identical in character impelled the descendants of 
that political party on the 11th of March, 1915, to cast its tradition 
to the winds. 
THE Story oF 1780 RESUMED 


I entreat my readers’ patience yet a little while, for the 
Comedy of the First Armed Neutrality is still incompletely told, 
and I must probe still deeper into the past. There is yet another 
strand to weave into the web of the plot; one character among 
the players whose part must still be studied. The leading réle 
was assigned by common consent to Catherine. The ingenuous 

* Published in the April number of this Review, under the title of ‘ Sea 
Power, the Armed Neutralities and President Wilson.’ 
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invocation of the ‘Law of Nature’ and the ‘ Primitive Law of 
Nations’ would come better from a woman; and the Empress 
was admirably fitted to do even more than was required of her, 
for she aspired to influence the councils of Europe, and did so with 
some effect. The American Commissioner, Arthur Lee, declared 
that ‘the vast power of the Russian Empire, the wisdom and 
extensive views of its Ministers, and the respectability of its 
Empress, gave that Court the greatest weight among the con- 
federated neutral Powers.’ 

The men, though all tongues in those days were glib with 
declamatory phrases of that quality, could the more readily assent 
if they appeared as her sudden inspiration, and the preparations 
for the business of the play the more conveniently be kept secret : 
specially needful in the case of those made at Versailles, for the 
young King, as the mouthpiece of his Ministers, was to be the 
villain of the piece. 

The French answer to Catherine’s warning to the belligerents 
suggests that the Ministers had, as in fact they claimed, a hand 
in drafting it. It asserted that what was demanded was ‘no 
other than the rules already prescribed to the French Marine.’ 
And this was true.? The maritime law of France had always been 
faithful to the principle of the Consolato in not recognising the 
neutral flag as a protection to enemy goods: had even pressed 
the innocent harder by condemning neutral goods on board enemy 
ships. But in 1778 a new réglement appeared in which the King 
declared his intention to renew the ancient principles of French 
maritime law, ‘et d’y ajouter celles qui lui ont paru les plus 
capables de conserver les droits des puissances neutres et les 
intéréts de leurs sujets, sans néanmoins autoriser l’abus que |’on 
pourroit faire de leurs pavillons.’ ‘ Ajouter’ was a euphemism 
for ‘ changer,’ for the new law introduced the maxim ‘ Vaisseau 
franc cargaison franche.’ 

Whence then came this new-born zeal for the neutrals? 
What had induced the severest of their repressors thus suddenly 
to turn most kind? How was it that, just as he had thrown off 
the mask of neutrality by entering into an alliance with the 
American Colonies, provoking war with England, Louis the 
Sixteenth should abandon the time-honoured belligerent prin- 
ciple, without obtaining a corresponding benefit? Was it pure 
chivalry that he should thus drop the guard of the sea? 
M. Ortolan would have us believe it. To his raptures over the 
adoption, ‘& part l’Angleterre,’ by the Powers of Europe of the 


* I do not understand Lord Stormont’s remark in a despatch of May 12, 
1780, to Sir James Harris: ‘The extract I sent you from the French Ordinance 
will show you that the answer of that Court asserts a direct falsehood. This 
has not escaped the general observation.’ 
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principles of Catherine’s Declaration, he glowingly adds ‘ prin- 
cipes que la France avait eu la gloire, deux ans auparavant, de 
consacrer par ses lois spéciales, et de mettre rigoureusement en 
pratique, avec une exactitude applaudie de toute |’Europe.’ The 
learned commentator borrowed the last part of his rhapsody from 
the King’s answer to the Empress ; but surely it might well have 
been omitted ; for what the law enacts the well-disciplined fleet 
carries out, even at the price of its sailors’ blood, without inviting 
applause. ‘As a general principle,’ said Bonaparte, cautioning 
his brother Joseph against literary exuberance in State docu- 
ments, ‘I distrust a Government which deals in fine writing.’ 
But although ‘glory’ was a term of diplomatic art when those 
pretentious documents were penned in 1780, when it is used, 
eighty years after, by a sober jurist, the claim merits a more 
serious consideration than has up to now been given to it. 

Now, in the first place, it was not a whole-hearted conversion 
to international righteousness, nor a spontaneous adoption of the 
principle of light. There was a limitation which somewhat mars 
the glory of the King’s tardy recognition of neutral ‘rights.’ 
Liberty was reserved to revoke the concession if within six 
months the enemy Powers? did not also adopt the principle. As 
a matter of fact the great enemy, England, did not adopt it, but 
adhered to the ancient rule. Yet the réglement was not revoked, 
and it is on this that M. Ortolan bases his pleasant theory of the 
conversion of France to the maxim ‘Free ships free goods.’ I 
should have thought that, on the face of it, the sincerity of the 
conversion was open to question. There had been no change of 
Minister. M. de Vergennes had not abandoned his favourite policy 
of trying to hoodwink England. But the declaration of war had 
forced him into the open ; some change of tactics was necessary, 
profession of friendship for the neutrals was the obvious one: 
and it was very clever ; for here was the King of France declaring 
his willingness to allow neutrals to carry goods for his enemies 
the English, without the certainty that the English would allow 
them to carry goods for him. Surely abnegation of false doctrine 
could not be more transparently sincere—or astute: for if 
England refused to follow his example she could the more easily 
be discredited with Catherine as the enemy of the neutrals ; and 
should Louis then not revoke the new law his friendship for the 
neutrals would the more readily be believed. For, truth to tell, 
France herself was much in need of reinstating in the good graces 
of the neutrals. The House of Bourbon was suspected of a desire 


2 The use of the plural is curious, for there was only one enemy, England; 
the other Powers of the world were banding themselves, or being banded, 
together to crush her by neutral methods. Possibly there was some idea that 
the plural would give the réglement the appearance of an abstract law dealing 
with neutrals ‘ pendant la guerre,’ and not ‘ pendant la présente guerre.’ 
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to usurp Britain’s supremacy on the sea rather than to establish 
the reign of equality. 

There is a great deal of mystery about this French law of 1778. 
It certainly enabled the answer of Louis to Catherine to be 
drafted as it was; yet this political advantage was dearly bought 
at the price of a lasting adherence to a principle which, when it is 
not bilateral, throws the loss of precious cargoes all on one side. 
Moreover, the policy of helping the colonists in secret, while 
friendship with England was openly professed, had not been 
entirely successful. The ships which took the contributions to 
* the colonists,* and those which brought back supplies from them, 
had fallen too frequently into the hands of the enemy’s cruisers. 
England was not troubling herself about maxims; she had laid 
down broadly that trade with the Americans was forbidden, and 
if neutrals chose to trade with them they were treated as open 
enemies. There had been trouble over certain 5000 hogsheads 
of tobacco promised by the Commissioners in Paris to the Farmer- 
General, the proceeds of which would have helped to meet some 
of the bills drawn on them by Congress; and ‘ great anxiety to 
get it to you. . . . We have already lost vast quantities in the 
attempt, and thereby have furnished our enemies gratis with 
what was designed for the discharging of your contracts, and for 
promoting the interest and commerce of our friends.’ We are 
not told what flag the ships wore which were thus ruthlessly 
seized to provide périque for British sailors; very probably the 
neutral French. Incidents such as this, frequently repeated, 
might explain a temporary deviation from the principle which 
sanctioned them in the hope that the enemy might do likewise. 
But the permanent abandonment of a war-principle without 
any corresponding benefit needs some much more convincing 
explanation. 

The origin of the change is probably to be found in some 
letters, in the ‘ Diplomatic Correspondence’ of the.Americans, 
written a few months earlier (September, 1777). In order to 
compete on more even terms with French or Dutch goods in 


* The desire for secrecy before the open alliance is illustrated by a curious 
little story to be found in the correspondence of M. Gerard, French Minister 
to the States. One Thomas Paine, Secretary to the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, had written a sarcastic article in the Pennsylvania Packet :—‘ Those who 
are now her allies,’ he'said, ‘prefaced that alliance by an early and generous 
friendship; but so unfortunate were those supplies that only one ship out of 
three arrived; the Mercury and the Seine fell into the enemy’s hands.’ The 
Minister complained :—‘ Such indiscreet assertions would become for the enemy 
of the common cause a weapon the more powerful and dangerous as he is an 
officer of Congress.’ Congress was very wroth. The supplies which came in 
these three ships were not a present; the King did not preface his alliance with 
any supplies. The Minister expressed himself satisfied with this ‘noble’ 
disclaimer. 
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foreign markets, which high rates of insurance prevented them 
doing with success, the English merchants availed themselves 
of French bottoms. Diamond was cutting diamond, and most 
effectively! In the face of her professions of friendship to 
England how could neutral France object? But the Commis- 
sioners proposed drastic measures : 

As we have yet no treaty with France, or any other Power, that gives 
to free ships the privilege of making free goods, we may weaken that 
project [i.e. the use by the English of French bottoms] by taking the goods 
of the enemy wherever we may find them, paying the freight. And it is 
imagined that the captains of the vessels so freighted may, by a little 
encouragement, be prevailed on to facilitate the necessary discovery. 


The Committee of Foreign Affairs see the point quite clearly, 
but recognise the difficulty of acting as suggested : 

As the French dislike American search, it is obvious that the most 
vulnerable part of Great Britain, her commerce, will be secured against 
us, and that by the intervention of our professed friends. 
Therefore—was not all European policy interwoven with the 
prosperity of the States?—the Commissioners are instructed 


to confer with the French Ministers and satisfy them on the propriety, 
and even the necessity which there is, that either this commerce should 
be prohibited, or that the United States be at liberty to search into, and 
make distinctions between the bottom and the enemy’s property conveyed 
in that bottom. 


In other words, they wanted to be allowed to act as England 
acted, and as France herself would have acted (in 1777) had she 
been at war and not playing at being neutral. Thus French 
ships were between the devil and the deep sea: England would 
seize American goods loaded on them, and the Americans claimed 
to exercise the same belligerent right over the English goods. 
It was not seemly for an infant Power to claim such a right, 
especially as France was not neutral to the Americans, but a 
friend. 

Things were getting terribly confused ; and the difficulties of 
the situation were increased by the privateers. They had seized 
the Emperor of Germany from Cork with beef, on the face of 
it enemy property, but unfortunately consigned to the Marine of 
France. ‘Our privateers should be kept within bounds.” War 
in Europe, so much desired by the Commissioners,* would soon 
come : ‘ Preparations are carried on with immense activity, and 
it is soon expected’; then the Commissioners would know how 
they stood, and what they could seize. At present ‘ the European 


“I told the French Minister that ‘unless France by a public acknow- 
ledgment of your independency makes war on Great Britain in your favour, 
what service can such acknowledgment be of to the United States?’ (Silas 
Deane.) 
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maritime Powers embarrass themselves, as well as us, by the 
double part their politics oblige them to act.’ 

It must have been still more embarrassing, a few months’ after 
France’and England were in fact at war, for their proféssed 
friend suddenly to change his sea-policy, and declare for the 
freedom of those very goods which they so longed to seize; for 
other neutrals would only be too ready to do the carrying for 
England now that the French ships were prevented by actual 
war. 

War being at last declared, and the Northern neutrals already 
busy protesting, the choice lay between gratifying the Americans 
and pacifying the neutrals, and so making a favourable impression 
on Russia. Winning a political victory outweighed all other con- 
siderations. And it made a most excellent impression in Peters- 
burg, thanks to M. de Vergennes and his clever agents. At the 
end of December, 1778, our Ambassador reported a conversation 
with Count Panin on the subject of the severities of our maritime 
law : 


He said, smiling, that being accustomed to command the sea, our 
language on maritime subjects was always too positive; that he wished 
rather we had followed the example of France. I told him, in the same 
style, that I did not expect to find him even an apologist, much less a 
panegyrist, of the conduct of the Court of Versailles, and that I was 
satisfied, if he would read over accurately the réglement of the French 
King, to which he referred, he would find it by no means worthy of the 
praise he bestowed upon. it; that it was arbitrary, insidious, and unpre- 
cedented. 


By ‘unprecedented’ the Ambassador meant that there was no 
precedent for a country departing from the ancient law without 
obtaining a corresponding advantage for its own cargoes on 
neutral ships, and he was right. But I am not sure about the 
other epithets. In so far as it was ‘ arbitrary,’ the arbitrariness 
would react against its author ; for the rest, it is sufficient to say 
that it was a political move, and therefore ‘ insidious.’ 

It is hardly possible to track a policy to its roots; from the 
nature of things they are always crooked ; and in this case specially 
so. The only thing which is certain is that the circumstances of 
the time, and the fact that those circumstances were largely 
under the control of the far-seeing M. de Vergennes, remove all 
possibility of belief in the virtue of the maxim having had 
anything to do with its introduction. The troublesome Ameri- 
cans had drawn special attention to a subject which the neutrals 
were always discussing ; the policy shaped itself. But, even as 
policy, no pains seem to have been taken to keep it consistent, 
and from the least critical point of view, there is much that is 
puzzling about it. One would imagine that Louis, having 
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once made this glorious break with tradition, would have insisted _. 
on the new-born State which he had taken under his wing follow- 
ing his example, more especially as it was clear that they greatly 
hankered after the fleshpots of that tradition. I have been able 
to find only one reference to the subject in all the correspondence 
of the Commissioners. Three neutral Spanish ships (in May, a 
month before Spain joined in the war), sailing between Cadiz 
and London, with Spanish merchandise, had been seized. The 
French Minister requests that the Court be ordered to release 
them. Congress refused to interfere with the course of justice. 
Then came a message from the King : he is ‘ disposed to carry on 
the war with bait if the common enemy refuses the pacific 
system (videlic ‘t, of allowing free ships to make free goods) which 
His Majesty hus announced to the whole world, and which the 
United States adopted on signing the alliance: the system of 
equity and moderation which he has made the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his reign’; but he expects the States to act up to the 
arrangements of the Treaty.* And then in June there was some 
trouble about getting stores to the French fleet in American 
waters; ‘The want of proper regulations for maintaining the 
immunity of the flag, which is the foundation of a free commerce ’ 
was most prejudicial to navigators, to the French merchants, and 
“even to the interests and to the honour of the French nation.’ 
Each of the thirteen States claimed the right to make its own law, 
and Congress was poewerless—a novel constitutional conundrum 
which was unintelligible to the French King, and only served to 
increase his irritation. Beyond the report of this unfortunate 
dispute, unless my diligence is at fault, I can find no reference 
to the new French law in any of the Commissioners’ letters. John 
Adams does not even mention it when forwarding to Congress 
the French answer to Catherine, though it would have been the 
most natural thing for him to do. And in May, 1780, Franklin 
reports as something quite new, that ‘all the neutral States of 
Europe seem at present disposed to change what had before been 
deemed to be the law of nations : to wit, that an enemy’s property 


* The principle ‘free ships, free goods’ had been introduced into the treaty. 
of commerce between France and the United States. But it was obvious that 
the Americans considered, and very rightly, that this applied only in the event 
of either of the countries being at war, and that therefore it did not apply to 
Spain. This point is referred to later in footnote 17 on the Treaty of 
Utrecht (p. 165). This principle was emphasised in a letter written by Jeffer- 
son, Secretary of State, to the United States Minister in France, August 16, 
1793. Referring to the maxim ‘free ships free goods,’ he says, ‘We have 
introduced it into our treaties with France, Holland, and Prussia. The French 
goods found by the latter nations in American bottoms are not made prize of. 
It is our wish to establish it with other nations. But this requires their consent 
also, is a work of time, and in the meanwhile they have a right to act on the 
general principle, without giving to us, or to France, cause of complaint.’ 
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may be taken wherever found ; and to establish the rule that free 
ships make free goods.’ He is so lost in admiration at the reason- 
ableness of the new principle, that one wonders why he did not 
pay a passing tribute to Louis the benefactor, who had ‘had the 
glory of introducing it in France two years previously. 

But there is still more mystery. In September, 1778, after the 
famous law had been passed, a regulation was made allowing the 
French Admiralty Courts to deal with American prizes: not 
according to the ‘ fundamental principle ’ of the King’s reign, but 
according to the old traditional law, which was American law! 
And still, in May, 1780, after the King’s glowing answer had 
been sent to Catherine, procés verbaux of the proceedings of the 
Court at Cherbourg are sent to Franklin for instructions—in 
regard to the Flora, from Rotterdam to Dublin, which had fallen 
prize to the American privateer Black Prince; and instructions 
given, for all the world as if they had been proceedings in an 
English Admiralty Court.* Not till 1781 was this extraordinary 
anomaly swept away, and United States prizes ordered to be 
treated as French prizes. And in June of that year M. de la 
Luzerne, the French Minister, brings the Armed Neutrality to 
the notice of Congress, and refers, very sternly, to the old question 
of the privateers: they had ‘ presumed’ to stop neutral vessels 
loaded with English merchandise! Truly, the presumption of the 
infant State could hardly go farther, thus to flout the sacred prin- 
ciples which had been so applauded by all Europe! And yet all 
the Commissioners sincerely believed that the Armed Neutrality 
and the independency of the United States were principles so 
closely riveted together that the adoption of the one meant the 
recognition of the other! Tt-.is a queer story ; and it gets queerer 
the deeper we plumb the depths; for there are a few facts still 
to be related which do not find their proper place in treatises on 
international law, in their references to the French law of 1778. 

In December, 1778, under pressure from the British Minister 
—Amsterdam protesting—the Dutch refused to convoy naval 
stores to France, which the English gazettes proclaimed a great 
success. Louis thereupon threatened to seize English property 
on Dutch ships: in other words, to ignore the new law, and to 
exclude the Dutch from the favours recently conferred on nev- 
trals.._ The Dutch persisting, an order in this sense was in fact 

* The Flora being neutral, to be released with freight. Cargo held to 
belong to England, though attempted to be marked as neutral: perishable 
cargo to be sold, Dutch freighters to declare on oath what part shipped on 
their own account end risk, and not on account and risk of any British or 
Irish subjects, and restored. 

’ “This is such a blow to their interests as, it is imagined, must rouse the 
Dutch to vigorous exertions against Great Britain, in support of their privileges 
as common cruisers (i.e. carriers).’ (Arthur Lee.) 
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made in January, 1779, Amsterdam being excepted, as a reward 
for good behaviour. And later, the import of cheese from North 
Holland was prohibited until all the cities had acceded to the 
convoy. What happened to the convoy has already been related 
in the last article. 

Nor was this the only threat that France would revert to what 
M. Ortolan describes as the law of barbarism. In July, 1781, a 
complaint was made to Russia that there was too little activity 
shown on the part of the neuters to repress the English under 
the terms of the Armed Neutrality. John Adams writes that 
the King 
who to this moment has confined himself exactly to its principle, would 
see himself, although with regret, in the indispensable necessity of chang- 
ing the system which he has hitherto followed, and of measuring it and 
regulating it upon the conduct which the English allow themselves, and 
which was so patiently borne by neuters.° 

Thus, by some curiously inverted process of reasoning, the 
reversion to the old principles of seizure, although carefully 
prepared for, would come to be excused as inevitable retaliation. 

Still more extraordinary : in September, 1779, the year after 
the glorious law had been passed, Louis the Sixteenth concluded 
a treaty with the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in which, 
among a number of very carefully considered articles, the old 
maxim is laid down that enemy goods on Mecklenburg ships 
would be seized. M. Ortolan relegates this fact to a footnote, as 
being quite unimportant. Yet France was then at war with 
England, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin was neutral ; also it was a 
German State whose coast was on the southern shores of the 
Baltic. 

But, it will be said, what of modern French law? ‘The 
authorities are agreed that the réglement of 1778 in some mys- 
terious way survived the turmoil of décrets and arrétés which 
were poured forth between 1793 and 1815, and was in force till 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856. That is another story, to 
which the study of the Armed Neutralities is a necessary 
prelude. Public knowledge of the ‘Story of 1854-1856’ 
is very scanty, and I hope, in due course, to be able to throw 
some light on it. It is, however, pertinent to the present discus- 
sion to point out that on the outbreak of the Crimean War 
England and France issued a Declaration in identical terms, to 


®* The American Commissioners were certainly kept well informed as to 
what was going on in the different capitals of Europe. This statement of 
John Adams is confirmed by a despatch from Sir James Harris in November, 
1781: ‘The French and Spaniards affect to say that unless the Northern Con- 
federates exact from us a more strict observance of the principles of the Con- 
vention, they shall be forced to imitate our example, and stop neutral ships 
wherever they meet them.’ 
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the effect that they intended, for the present, to renounce, among 
other rights, that of seizing non-contraband enemy property on 
board neutral vessels, which rights belonged to them as belli- 
gerents in virtue of the Law of Nations. This surely is at least 
sufficient to destroy Mr. Fiske’s unamiable theory that that right 
is a relic of the age of barbarism. 


I said at the outset that I would endeavour to deal faithfully 
with our own people and their statecraft. I wish it were possible 
to agree with the judgment in the Cambridge Modern History, 
that ‘Great Britain acquitted herself with consummate skill, 
replying in terms of studied courtesy.’ It seems to me that the 
reply ° was unworthy of so great a cause. It never touched the 
heart of the question in issue; could never have reached the 
intellect of the Empress as possibly a straight talk might have 
done. The knowledge that our Ambassador had already failed was 
no excuse for a half-hearted plea which could not prevail. The 
criticism which Alexander Baring’® applied to the feeble conduct 
of our policy at a later period seems specially applicable : ‘ When 
the principle of 1756 was established, the language of Lord 
Chatham was as bold as the measure itself ; and Sir Joseph York, 
instead of searching for a justification in the writers on the laws 
of nations, declared frankly to the Dutch ‘‘that His Majesty 
could not otherwise get out of the war with safety.”’ ’ 

Mr. Fiske asserts that the British Ministry was ‘for the 
moment at its wits’ ends,’ and he quotes an extraordinary state- 
ment of Sir James Harris—‘ An ambiguous and trimming answer 
was given; we seemed equally afraid to accept or dismiss the 
new-fangled doctrines. I was instructed secretly to oppose, but 
avowedly to acquiesce in them.’ This would seem to confirm 
what William Carmichael says in a letter, October, 1780 : ‘ It has 
leaked out from the Court of Petersburg, perhaps expressly, that 
the English Minister at that Court declared to the Empress that 
the King was disposed to respect the neutrality, provided Holland 
was excluded.’ But I think some enemy said this. 

If, in the time presently to come, the attitude of England 
towards the principles of the Armed‘ Neutrality be passed in 
review, as I think it must be, undoubtedly the opinion of the 
Ambassador to the Court of Petersburg in charge of the negotia- 
tions will have full weight given to it. Mr. Fiske forgot to give 
a reference to his quotation ; it is to be found in a letter, dated 


® The published reply will be found in the April number of this Review, at 
p. 833. 

2° In a pamphlet published in 1808—An Inquiry into the Causes and Conse- 
quences of the Orders in Council—more especially in regard to their effect 
on American commerce, by Alexander Baring, M.P. 
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August 10, 1782, from Sir James Harris to Lord Grantham, who ~ 
had just succeeded Fox at the Foreign Office. It is a résumé of 
the Russian situation, ‘to spare you the labour (if you have not 
already done it) of turning over my voluminous correspondence, 
by setting before your eyes in one letter nearly all I have done 
since I have been here.’ The passage quoted begins thus : ‘I am 
compelled to say, that the principal cause of my failure was 
attributable to the very awkward manner in which we replied to 
the famous Neutral Declaration of February, 1780. As I well 
knew from what quarter the blow would come, I was prepared 
to parry it.’ He then states how; but ‘My opinion was not 
received’; after which comes Mr. Fiske’s quotation, ‘ An 
ambiguous and trimming answer was given... .’ 

The frequent changes of Ministry at home must have been 
very troublesome to our diplomatists abroad. Sir James 
Harris seems to have thought it necessary to justify his conduct 
to each in turn, even though it involved ‘reflections on a Ministry 
I have no right to criticise.’ In a letter to Fox in April, 1782, the 
same criticism of our reply to the Declaration occurs, and the 
much-vaunted opinion stated : ‘Had we, in the first instance, 
either rejected it entirely or else admitted it for Russia alone, I 
firmly believe it would have signified nothing. I said as much 
at the time, but it is now too late.’ It is true that he had strongly 
urged that we should ‘ pay particular attention to those few ships 
carrying the Russian flag’; but this was a first impression, 
written almost immediately after he had seen the Declaration, and 
before receiving instructions from home. It was a crude policy, 
and radically unsound. But as to the nature of his instructions, 
I regret to say that Sir James Harris's memory was playing tricks 
with the facts, some of which are to be found in his despatch to 
Lord Stormont, of May 15, 1780, and others in the despatches 
of Lord Stormont himself ,which are not included in the ‘ Malmes- 
bury Correspondence.’ 

It is curious, but it is a fact, that the Reply of Great Britain 
to the Declaration which has been published in every book that 
deals with the subject** was a dummy! The real reply was 
something very different: was indeed what it ought to have been, 
a well-reasoned argument—un raisonnement amical Sir James 
Harris calls it—against the all-important 2nd article. It sum-_ 
marised the objections to the maxim ‘ Free ships free goods,’ and 
quoted all the authorities in favour of the opposite principle of 
seizure—the Consolato, ‘a book of greatest authority,’ Grotius, 


4 Tt appears in the Annual Register for 1780, De Martens Recueil, the 
Secret History of the Armed Neutrality (1792), and A Collection of Public Acts 
and Papers relating to the Armed Neutrality, published in 1801, and is 
undoubtedly generally accepted as the Reply actually given by Great Britain to 
Catherine’s Declaration. 
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Bynkershoek, Heineccius, Vattel, and the French réglement of 
1744—just as it would have been done by the Foreign Office to-day. 
Lord Stormont’s instructions are contained in the third of the 
many despatches sent to Petersburg on April 11. The Declara- 
tion has just been received; it ‘opens a new and unexpected 
scene’; the 2nd article proceeds on a mistake, ‘I suppose it 
to be a wilful one, and made with a very bad design ’ ; therefore, 
‘as you may not have the books by you I enclose a note of 
specifick passages.’ But having furnished the Ambassador with 
his weapon, which, dexterously used, should have been sufficient 
to the purpose, he is strictly enjoined not to use it :—‘ As it would 
be awkward in an answer to so friendly a Court as Russia to enter 
into anything that had the appearance of Discussion, and as it is 
absolutely impossible to admit a Principle that is in direct con- 
tradiction to the uniform decisions of Courts of Admiralty of this 
and every other country from Time immemorial, it was thought 
better to make the enclosed answer in general terms.’ Why? 
in the name of all that is incomprehensible! The ‘ answer in 
general terms’ is, of course, the one current in the books. 
Before it is presented to Count Panin, however, ‘the real 
objections to the 2nd article are to be explained to the Empress ; 
but ‘ this is a matter of nicety, and must be done with Delicacy and 
Address’ ; though, if he thinks it expedient, he may write :—‘ if 
so, use the authorities ; H.I.M. has often employed her thoughts 
on legal subjects.’ Further reasons, and very solid ones, 
against the article follow: as that the proposed change in the 
law would be very favourable to Holland ‘ that has a great deal 
of ‘‘ cabotage,’’ as it is called,’ but cannot be to Russia which has 
none. When the way has thus been prepared, the ‘ answer in 
general terms’ is to be presented to Count Panin, ‘ with many 
assurances, etc.’; but ‘unless he should force you to it’ it will 
not be expedient to discuss the 2nd article with him. ‘If what 
Count Panin told you of the Empress having drawn this Declar- 
ation with her own hand should be true in fact, which from the 
style I can scarce believe, that would be an additional reason 
for your using the utmost Delicacy and Address in your preparatory 
explanation.’ . 
But if the instructions were puzzle-headed their carrying out 
, was more so. The fear of offending Catherine, from whom we 
wanted so much—‘ At home, from the beginning of our disasters, 
our rulers ever looked up to this great Lady for relief ’—seems 
to have paralysed the energy of thought on which the 
Ambassador so prided himself. He had ‘a very delicate part to 
play ’; he had to obtain credit for ‘ the King’s desire to show a 
due deference to everything which came from a Sovereign so 
well-disposed as H.I.M., without admitting the sense of the 
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Declaration to its whole extent’! He did not want to employ 


an ‘affected complaisance, or hold language which would wear 
the features of duplicity and mystery.’ ‘The plain truth fur- 
nished me with such good arguments, that I was happy to stand 
on such solid ground.’ So he opens the discussion by, so he says, 
reading and’ delivering the paper sent by way of answer.” 
This was to be communicated by Count Panin to the Empress, 
‘strongly to enforce what I now said ; since I understood rumours 
had got abroad (cettainly propagated for invidious purposes), 
that we reprobated the whole Declaration in the strongest 
manner, and had pronounced ministerially that we never would 
subscribe to any part of it.’ 

What followed is so strangely undignified that I must give 
what he said to Count Panin in Sir James Harris’s own words : 

Free expostulation was one of the particular attributes of friendship, 

and the claiming this as a right, never could displease a Sovereign of the 
turn of mind and character of the Empress; that, if it should, I feared 
what I was going to read to him would produce effects directly contrary 
to those I expected from it; that, however, I would venture to put it into 
his Excellency’s hand, not in the least doubting that he would state it in 
such a manner to H.I.M., that it should appear as it was really meant, 
comme un raisonnement amical, bearing the strongest marks of our desire 
of conforming to everything the Empress proposed, that was not in direct 
contradiction to our own interest, and an evident advantage to our enemies. 
I then read and gave him the paper B. 
A few days later came a vapid discussion, Panin referring to 
‘le ton de supériorité we took at sea,’ and counselling us to 
be more moderate towards the neutrals—‘ Vous brusquez les 
Puissances neutres: chaque jour vous donne des nouveaux 
ennemies’;’* Harris replying that he ‘never recollected our 
having taken a high tone at sea; that we asserted and defended 
our right with becoming spirit and dignity: that now, to do 
otherwise would betray pusillanimity,’ and that ‘our firmness 
would be equal to our moderation ’ ; and so on, and so on, in those 
vague sentences to which a weak diplomatist resorts, when he is 
not a master of the subject he has to handle. 

It is refreshing to turn to the Copenhagen despatches of the 
same period. Mr. Morton Eden in the first discussion on the 
Declaration with Count Bernstorff, tells him point-blank, fore- 
stalling his instructions to talk to the Count ‘ unaffectedly, with 
the plain and artless language of truth,—‘ I was not instructed to 
speak on the subject, as the adopting the present measures could 


42 This is quite mysterious. He can hardly have given Count Panin a copy 
of the despatch. I presume he had prepared a memorandum containing Lord 
Stormont’s arguments, and citing the authorities he had been supplied with. 
This is probably the ‘paper B’ referred to in the despatch. 

#® Count Panin made this remark in an earlier conversation, reported by. Sir 
James Harris in a despatch dated February 15 (unpublished). 
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not even have been suspected in England, yet I should take upon 
me to tell him that these pretensions to cover the enemy’s goods 
were inadmissible, and that the King would never acquiesce in 
them.’ ** 

And now let anyone who will make what he can of Sir James 
Harris’s statement which Mr. Fiske has unearthed. Why, 
having put the Empress and Count Panin in possession of the 
real and complete argument against their pet project, he should 
have gone out of his way to let Mr. Fox and Lord Grantham 
imagine that he had not done so, and that his instructions from 
Lord Stormont were other than they really were, passes my 
comprehension. It was only partly his fault that he had failed, 
and he might well have let the matter rest in the arms of history. 
But as regards Mr. Fiske’s repetition of it, and his insinuations 
based upon it, the answer is, that so far from the actual reply 
being ‘ ambiguous or trimming,’ so far from there being any real 
fear of dismissing the ‘ new-fangled doctrines,’ Lord Stormont’s 
hitherto unpublished despatches may set our mind at rest :—‘ You 
will take the greatest care not to drop a syllable that can be con- 
strued into an acquiescence in the erroneous doctrine which that 
article endeavours to establish’; ‘ We cannot and shall not sub- 
scribe to such doctrine, I have repeatedly told you.’ And as to 
Sir James Harris’s own suggestion, ‘The giving orders not to 
visit any Russian ship is a thing utterly impossible.’ 

There is nothing that I can find which warranted Sir James 
Harris’s suggestion to Count Panin that we objected to some 
only of the principles of the Declaration. Nor do I see how, in 
face of these very clear instructions, he could say that he had 
been told ‘secretly to oppose, but avowedly to acquiesce in them.’ 
He seems to have been told of the Cabinet policy—trying to make 
the public believe that what was was not; but even this, fatuous 
though it was, would not justify his very extraordinary statement. 
That policy, which I have dealt with in my last article, was a 
product of that extreme secrecy of diplomacy practised in those 
days. If ever there was a time when well-informed public opinion 
would have given saving strength to a harassed Government it 
was then. The feeling of the country has, I believe, never gone 
wrong on this question. Diplomacy is at its weakest when the 
nation is in ignorance of what is going on, at its strongest when 
the negotiating Powers know that it has the nation behind it. 

But at least let this be said, that the Foreign Secretary tried 
to be loyal to his trust, to hold England’s supremacy at sea, even 
in those troublous times, inviolate. If the Fleet cannot support 
it, if it be allowed to lose touch—which of His infinite grace the 
Lord forbid !—then it may as well be scrapped. But the prin- 

Copenhagen Despatches, 1780. 
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ciples on which that supremacy rests are sacred; it- is the duty- 


of Foreign Secretaries to guard them, and of Ambassadors not 
to misinterpret their instructions. If they cannot understand them 
they ought to come home post-haste to make room for better men. 
But the puzzle of these despatches is that not only Lord Stor- 
mont, but Mr. Fox, who succeeded him, urged Sir James Harris 
to keep his post, and signified the King’s approbation of all he had 
done! One thing at least is clear: that the posthumous publi- 
cation of diplomatic correspondence should be subjected to the 
most rigorous and jealous supervision. 

But all was not quite as it ought to have been at home. What 
was missing during the years that the Armed Neutrality was 
hatching was the strong line, the firm hand, the clear, straight 
talk. If we had taken that strong line, instead of allowing our 
Ambassador to dance attendance on Catherine, to whisper diplo- 
matic nothings in her ear, to be more than a little too fulsome in 
his flattery of a vain woman, possibly things would not have fallen 
out as they did. And if the Ambassador himself had not devoted 
so much of his despatches to official genuflexions, to servile curry- 
ing favour with each Foreign Secretary in turn, there would be 
less wearisomeness of the spirit for those who read them.*® 


The last chapter of the Story of 1780 is forgotten history, the 
page quite turned down. 

’ The hopes of the English Government were centred in an 
alliance with Russia, and Sir James Harris’s earliest instructions 
were to stir the dying embers of the negotiations into an offensive 
and defensive alliance. The current tradition for his failure is 
the Empress’s rooted aversion for Lord North’s Ministry. Another 
is that Fox inspired Catherine ‘ with an ardent and almost roman- 
tic admiration for his character and talents,’ and that her attitude 
towards England changed when he went to the Foreign Office. 
His first instructions to Harris were to do all he could to dispose 


%* There are many other passages in the Malmesbury Correspondence, in 
letters and despatches written in 1782, which deepen the fog in which the 
subject is enveloped. In a letter to Lord Mountstuart, at Turin, Sir James 
Harris writes: ‘I must, in my own justification, observe, that the Armed 
Neutrality did not take me by surprise; and I will be bold to say, had we 
considered it at home in the sanie light I did, and, instead of treating it with 
all the importance and dignity of a fixed political resolution, considered it as the 
ephemeral production of intrigue and cabal, which a few complaisant and well- 
turned phrases would have done away, it would have been stifled in its cradle, 
and never grown up to be that monster it now is become.’ Yet in January, 
1783, he informs Lord Grantham that he ‘could not avoid reproaching’ Prince 
Potemkin with having treated his representations that these new laws were 
directly contrary to the Empress’s past conduct and evident future interests, 
with levity, and never having properly stated them to her: ‘Prince Potem- 
kin’s answer was remarkable: “I did state them, upon my honour,” said he, 
“im as strong a manner to her as you had stated them to me.”’ 
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the Empress’s mind to a more active and efficient mediation with 
Holland. 

There are allusions in Harris’s letters to Lord Grantham to 
‘the concessions of Mr. Fox’ : to ‘the great and new path struck 
out by your predecessor, Mr. Fox, and which you, My Lord, 
pursue,’ which are difficult to understand ; but their meaning is 
made clear by reference to Lord John Russell’s Correspondence 
of Charles James Foz. 

On the 28th of March, the day after their accession to office, 
the Cabinet decided that M. Simolin be informed that the King 
was willing to enter into a treaty of peace with Holland upon 
the footing of free navigation according to the treaty of 1764. 
Catherine agreed to mediate on condition that England should 
accept the neutral code. On the 15th of June the King wrote : 


There are points in the communication of so serious a nature—and 
that must affect so much in futurity—that I am certain Mr. Fox must 
see the propriety of laying this despatch of Sir James Harris before the 
Cabinet before he offers me any opinion on the subject. 


On the 26th of June thé Cabinet agreed to the following minute : 


It is humbly recommended to H.M. to direct Mr. Fox to acquaint 
M. Simolin that H.M. is desirous of entering fully into the ideas of the 
Empress, and to form the closest connexions with the Court of Petersburg, 
and that H.M. is willing to make the principles of H.I.M.’s declaration of 
February 28, 1780, the basis of a treaty between the two countries. 


Sir James Harris seems to have written many despatches at 
this time advocating acceptance of the code with Russia alone. 
On the 29th of June Fox thanks him for a private letter ‘ which 
perfectly convinced me, but unfortunately not others.’ And in 
July there is another which, however, did not reach Fox till he 
was out of office : 

All the Powers in Europe unitedly enjoy at this moment—in fact if 
not by right—the privileges we deny them. They have all subscribed to 
the neutral league, and it is idle to dispute its validity. We may indeed 
contest its equity, but must submit to the law it imposes. . . . I should 


think the most advisable mode of avowing these principles . . . is by an 
act of accession to the neutral league with the Empress alone. 


It is apparently this letter which Fox acknowledged on the 
23rd of August : 

In my present situation it will not probably be possible for me to answer 
it. All I can say is, that I heartily wish my successors may listen as 


much to your advice as I did, and that they may be as well (for they 
cannot be better) inclined to meet your wishes in every respect. 


Sir James Harris became Lord Malmesbury for his services. 
How he served each Foreign Secretary in turn : how he justified 
himself to each in turn: how he misunderstood so much of his 
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instructions as were clear, and added to the confusion of those - 


which were already confused : how he failed altogether to appre- 
ciate the deep import of the question involved in the neutral code, 
is I think clear. To all this must now be added the advice, which 
Fox accepted, to make this offer to Russia. 

Yet Fox’s defence has an important bearing on the general 
argument. In March, 1801, Mr. Grey moved for a committee 
to inquire into the state of the nation, and, alluding to the new 
Armed Neutrality, recommended Pitt to follow Fox’s example. 
Pitt referred to his rival as one ‘who, from the greatness of his 
genius, might have been led to those bold attempts which by 
common minds would be denominated rashness’; but even 
admitting it to have been.sound policy at a time ‘ when our naval 
inferiority was too unfortunately conspicuous,’ that would not 
justify the sacrifice of the maritime greatness of England when all 
the fleets of Europe combined would be unequal to a contest with 
our great and superior naval power. Yet though Fox made the 
offer, it was clear that the right would have been ‘ceded as a 
matter of favour, not given up as a matter of right.’ With this, 
in spite of a speech of exceeding bitterness, Fox agreed : 

I did do this in 1782. I offered the Empress the recognition of the 
principle in question. I wished to separate Russia entirely from any 
connexions injurious to Great Britain, and to attach that Power solidly 
and permanently to this country. I have no hesitation in saying that as 
a general proposition ‘ free ships do not make free goods,’ and that, as an’ 
axiom, it is supported neither by the law of nations nor of common sense.” 
When I offered it to Russia I meant to give nothing without getting a 
full equivalent. . . . I, of course, did not begin by depreciating to the 
Government of Russia the very boon I was tendering as an inducement to a 
great and beneficial alliance. 

The meaning of the insertion in a treaty by England of the 
maxim ‘free ships free goods’ is therefore abundantly clear.’ 

The debate took place on the 25th of March. There is the 
following curious entry in Lord Malmesbury’s Diary, March 10: 


Half-past one p.m., Charles Fox was announced. As an old friend and 
acquaintance he said he came to see me, and at the same time confessed 


4® Mahan quotes this one sentence of Fox’s speech, but omits all reference to 
the occasion on which the speech was made. The Cambridge Modern History, 
though it refers to Fox’s policy of an alliance with Russia, does not mention the 
real method by which he tried to achieve it. It is suggested that he proposed 
to bribe the officials of the Imperial Court, but that Sir James Harris dis- 
countenanced the idea. Unpublished despatches may bear out the suggestion ; 
but the only reason I can suggest for Harris’s objection is that he had often 
been compelled to resort to douceurs in the more active years of his residence 
im Russia, and had not profited greatly by them. 

17 T have omitted in these articles any reference to the Commercial Treaty 
of Utrecht between Great Britain and France, in which the principle ‘ Free 
ships free goods’ was agreed to. It would have cumbered the subject to dis- 
cuss the insidious heresy that because two States, or any number of groups of 
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his chief reason was, that having never kept copies of what he wrote when 
Secretary of State, he wished I would show him or give him a copy of an 
official letter he wrote me when I was in Petersburg in or about May, 1782, 
on the subject of the Armed Neutrality. 

He said it was written in consequence of a Cabinet held at the Duke 
of Grafton’s in Clarges Street; and that, as far as he could recollect, his 
private sentiments, which he beiieved he wrote me in a private letter, were 
for my going farther than he could instruct me to do in: his official 
despatch, if he made it conformable to the minute of the Cabinet. That he 
had this minute somewhere, but could not find it. I told him I remembered 
little-more than that his general sentiments on the Armed Neutrality were, 
that it was a point not worth contesting, since all Europe have subscribed 
to it; and if we could get any great advantage by acquiescing in its prin- 
ciples, it would be well so to do. That I differed from him at the time, 
and that it was the subject of several conversations we held together on 
my return home in 1783. He desired me to let him see a copy of what he 
wrote, which I promised I would as soon as I could get it from Park Place. 


The sound and fury of Fox’s speech can hardly be called spon- 
taneous. The springs of his great policy had been forgotten ! 

There is another entry in the Diary, March 24, the day before 
the debate : 

Canning—I related and explained to him what passed with regard to 


the Armed Neutrality from 1780 to 1783; compared Fox’s declaration now 
with his instructions then. 


So Lord Malmesbury preserved the old ‘ trimming’ attitude 
which characterised Sir James Harris to the end, even with his 
old friend Fox, to whom he had written in July, 1782, ‘ whether 
you return to power or remain unemployed, I shall be equally 
happy and proud to call myself your friend and follower.’ He 
actually attributes to him the sentiments which he himself 
expressed in the letter which Lord John Russell has printed. 
Truly this excellent Ambassador waited effectively for time and 
the tide! 

THE INTERLUDE 


After the turmoil of this second Seven Years War came the 
general pacification in 1783: ‘oubli et amnistie générale.’ On 
the 3rd of September treaties of peace, with renewals of diplo- 
matic friendships in the name of the Most Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, were signed by Great Britain at Versailles with His 


two States, agree as a question of policy to adopt the maxim, therefore it has 
passed into a principle of international law. There are many such treaties, 
and M. Ortolan, in company with many others, jumps to this false conclusion. 
In regard to the Utrecht treaty it was boldly stated to have had this result in a 
Rapport du Ministre des Rélations Extérieures 4 S.M. V’Empereur et Roi, 
March 10, 1812: ‘Sire, Les droits maritimes des neutres ont été réglés solen- 
nellement par le traité d’Utrecht, devenu la loi commune des nations.’ Yet 
the principle was not included in the commercial treaty between Great Britain 
and Spain, and it is clear that Spain could not have claimed the benefit of its 
inclusion in the French treaty. 
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Most Christian Majesty and His Catholic Majesty, and at Paris 
with the United States, then and there acknowledged ‘to be 
Free, Sovereign, and Independent States.’ The voice of the 
Mediators had been heard in the belligerent lands. Catherine, 
‘Impératrice et Autocratice de toutes les Russies,’ and the 
Emperor of the Romans, King of Hungary and Bohemia, have 
had the satisfaction to remark that their common efforts have 
not been infructuous; and, their important task being accom- 
plished, their pleinpouvoirs are annexed to the Versailles treaties : 
but not to the Paris treaty, mediation with his revolted Colonies 
having been steadfastly refused by the English King. 

The Courts of the Neutral League were informed that the 
Mediators intended, previous to signing the treaty, to propose to 
the belligerents that the ‘ principles’ should be recognised by 
them as an universal maritime law. It had originally been the 
intention to form a complete Code, and it was ready ; but as the 
digesting so voluminous a work would require time, that salutary 
undertaking would be deferred till the treaty had been signed. 
It was hoped, however, that the way would be paved by the 
admission of the four cardinal points. But the instructions to the 
Russian Ambassador in London were limited to proposing, not to 
insisting on, their admission. It is unnecessary to add that the 
proposal was declined by England.** ; 

There is, on the contrary, a general provision in the Versailles 
treaties that no assistance or protection, direct or indirect, is to 
be given by either of the Parties to those who disturb the peace 
of the others. The Paris treaty is silent on the subject, and deals 
only with outstanding points of contention between England 
and her former Colonies. 

Had the veil been dropped, and the Armed Neutrality become 
in fact an Armed Nullity? Catherine was astute enough to realise 
that in giving her good offices to the interests of peace, thus 
manifesting how much she had it at heart to see the calamities 
of war brought to a close, she would lose much of the éclat attach- 
ing to a ‘ Universal Maritime Legislatriz.’ For when wars cease, 
neutral and belligerent alike sink to the common level of nations at 
peace. There is neither carrying nor seizure of contraband of war, 
nor any right of search ; nothing but the dull uniformity of peace- 
ful trade upon the seas. So when the estafette ‘was just arrived 
from Paris with an account of the Preliminaries being signed 
at Versailles,’ of the terms of which M. de Vergennes had been 
clever enough not to give any information in his communication 
to the Diplomatic Body, and the English Ambassador’s house 
‘was filled with every member of the French and Spanish 


%* This paragraph is based on the Petersburg Despatches, 1783. 
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Missions,’ and every moment of his time taken up with ‘ the 
receiving these visits, and the making others, which are on 
this occasion absolutely necessary,’ it is not surprising to find 
him reporting to Lord Stormont that ‘this event certainly does 
not give pleasure either to the Empress or her Ministers. She 
herself took no notice of it at the drawing-room on Sunday, and 
their congratulations are evidently neither cordial nor sincere.’ 

The Empress understood, and saw clearly that between the 
glory of compelling nations at war to do her bidding and the dull 
business of drafting in peace a Code of Maritime Laws there was 
a great gulf, and little applause to be gained. Nevertheless the 
Code was drafted; was sent to Vienna, where it was corrected 
and augmented ; but these alterations not pleasing the Empress, 
it was a second time remoulded in Petersburg. The other 
members of the League were not consulted in this important 
matter.** The draft was then allowed to drop into oblivion. 

Sir James Harris reported that he had been ‘so lucky as to 
have got a copy of this Code,’ but realised that ‘ unless our senti- 
ments at home are greatly altered, it never can be admitted by us.’ 

I have been so lucky as to find the copy of this interesting 
document in the Public Record Office. It is in minute German 
writing, and contains 29 articles. Some day perhaps it may be 
translated. - 

F. T. Piacorr. 
18 Petersburg Despatches, 1783. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NAVY, THE ARMY, AND 
JANE AUSTEN 


The profession either Navy or Army is its own justification. It has 
everything in its favour; heroism, danger, bustle, fashion. Soldiers and 
sailors are always acceptable in society. Nobody can wonder that men 
are soldiers and sailors.—Mansfield Park. 


Upon the 18th of July 1917 it will be a hundred years since Jane 
Austen ended the short, tranquil life, lived during the period of 
glorious victories by sea and land, then unparalleled in English 
history. The date therefore excuses a brief divergence from her 
attitude towards the Services, to her winning personality, for if 
she could awaken like the ‘ Sleeping Beauty’ in the fairy-tale, 
she would be astonished to find herself so famous. The tepid 
commendation of her contemporaries, accepted by her with such 
modest gratitude, was then far rarer than such enlightened 
adverse criticism as that Sense and Sensibility was ‘ downright 
nonsense,’ Mansfield Park ‘had nothing interesting, language 
poor,’ whilst the opinions of another gentleman about Emma 
were ‘so bad they could not be reported to the. author ’—who 
would certainly have survived them. 

If but a few of her devout lovers could be summoned to do 
homage to her delightful ghost she would be amazed by their 
number, dazzled by their brilliance, and amused at their variety. 
Sir Walter Scott would be there with the oft-quoted discerning 
panegyric, inclining us to forgive even his over-estimation of the 
handsome, preposterous ‘Swan of Lichfield’ and the ponderous 
Joanna Baillie. Ever of knightly chivalry towards the woman 
writer, he gave unstinted acknowledgement to the then ultra- 
fashionable Maria Edgeworth for his supposed literary obliga- 
tions to Castle Rackrent, and the rest. But he was the first to 
crown Jane Austen queen, and she has kept her throne 
unchallenged. 

Tennyson, Coleridge, and Southey would compete for the 
post of Poet Laureate, not forgetting the gallant Lord Morpeth, 
who sang of ‘ Miss Bates our idol, though the village bore,’ in the 
Keepsake of 1825 to the best of his moderate ability, ending with 
the apt couplet : 

While the dear style flows on without pretence, 
In unstained purity, and unmatched sense. 
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There would be Sydney Smith for Court Jester, serious a moment 
to confess his passion for meek Fanny Price, and Sir James 
Mackintosh would be at hand to contradict Madame de Staél 
when she dared impudently to libel the masterpieces as ‘ vulgaires.’ 

Guizot, one of Jane Austen’s stoutest champions, would 
shower upon her the praises he denied to Thackeray, 


I am a great novel reader [he writes], but I seldom read German or 
French novels. The characters are too artificial. My delight is to read 
English novels, particularly those written by women. C’est toute une école 
de morale. Miss Austen, Miss Ferrier, etc., form a school which in the 
excellence of its productions resembles the cloud of great dramatic poets 
of the Athenian age. 


Our armies might be at war with Napoleon when the books 
appeared, but busy pens set to work to prove they could trium- 
phantly survive the ordeal by translation. They have no politics 
proper, yet it is pretty to note that Persuasion, with its heroes 
from Trafalgar rechristened La Famille Elliot, shared the popu- 
larity of Raison et Sensibilité, Orgueil et Préjugé. This makes 
it clear that if England had not yet learnt to view her anonymous 
author with all the pride she now inispires, ever liberal-minded 
France was ready to make her acquaintance without prejudice. 

Madame. de Staél, whose death centenary falls on the 14th 
of July, was apparently alone in her absurd opinions. Once 
more she displayed the deadly lack of humour which has 
probably denied her the édition définitive, which is the order of 
merit necessary for the making of a classic in France. Her day 
has ended. Half-forgotten yesterday, she will be remembered 
bitterly to-morrow as one whose De L’ Allemagne helped to foster 
illusions frightfulness has torn away. Oblivious even of gout, 
Sir Henry Holland. would sympathise with Disraeli ‘fresh from 
my seventeenth reading of Pride and Prejudice,’ and Andrew 
Lang penning a billet doux happiest of his Letters to Dead 
Authors. G. H. Lewes would bawl out that he would sooner 
have created the said Pride and Prejudice than Tom Jones, 
unabashed because failing to realise himself incapable of either. 

Space forbids an endless lengthening of the imposing list, yet 
a royal admirer cannot be ignored. George the Fourth had one 
redeeming feature: he appreciated the Austen novels, caused a 
set of them to be placed in each of his palaces, and graciously 
expressed readiness to accept the dedication of Emma. His 
librarian, Mr. Clarke, conducted the negotiations in a style worthy 
of the immortal Collins, but remorseless dates destroy the pretty 
hypothesis that he posed for his portrait. He is a rich example 
of those unconscious humourists worthy of gratitude rather than 
contempt; nor could the Kaiser himself be readier to proffer 
superfluous instruction. Jane Austen was to cease her dealings 
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with the sailors she understood, and the soldiers of a stay-at-home 
Militia she regarded with a touch of playful disdain. Even G. H. 
Lewes, commanding Charlotte Bronté what to do and what to 
don’t, scarcely cuts a poorer figure than the fatuous Clarke 
advising Jane Austen to ‘delineate’ weird clergy who should 


- resemble Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel’ : 


Silent when glad, affectionate though shy, 

And in his looks was most demurely sad, 

And now he laughed aloud, and none knew why. 
Gilbertian comment on Mr. Tupper is recalled : ‘ It of course was 
very clever, but she didn’t understand it’ ; nor were there Beattie 
Societies to elucidate the cryptic passage, which might account 
for Lamb’s inclusion of the works of this bard in his black list 
of ‘ books which are no books.’ 

It is pleasant to picture the smiling Jane inditing her reply at 

her ‘little rosewood desk’ : 

I am quite honoured by your thinking me capable of drawing such a 
clergyman as you gave the sketch of in your note of November the six- 
teenth, but I assure you I am not. The comic part of the character I 
might be equal to, but not the good, the enthusiastic, the literary. . . . I 
think I may boast myself with all possible vanity the most unlearned and 
uninformed female who ever dared to be an authoress. 


Mr. Clarke, who doubtless believed her, returned briskly to 
the charge. As private secretary to Prince Leopold, then wooing 
Princess Charlotte, he saw golden opportunities. For he next 
suggested that ‘an historical romance illustrative of the august 
house of Coburg would just now be very interesting.’ She replied 
with ‘ grave civility ’ : 

You are very kind in your hints as to the sort of composition which 
might recommend me at present, and I am fully sensible that an historical 
romance founded on the house of Saxe-Coburg might be more to the purpose 
of profit or popularity than such pictures of domestic country life as I 
dealin. But I could no more write a romance than an epic poem. I could 
not sit seriously down to write a serious romance under any other motive 
than to save my life, and if it were indispensable for me to keep it up, 
and never relax into laughing at myself or other people, I anfsure I should 
be hung before I finished the first chapter. No, I must keep to my own 
style, and go on in my own way, and though I may never again succeed in 
that, I am totally convinced I should fail utterly in any other. 

Lord Brabourne surely overlooked this characteristic episode 
when he asked and obtained leave to dedicate the letters to Queen 
Victoria. 

Present sentiments towards Germany incline us to sigh over 
Jane’s stern refusal to write to order. She might again have used 
her delicious gift for parody with all the mastery of maturity, 


-and might have found princely soldiers irresistible targets for the 


arrows of her airy raillery. That she did not apply the adjective 
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‘august’ to the then perfectly undistinguished house of Coburg 
may have shocked the courtly Clarke as much as Mr. Collins was 
shocked by the inadequacy of Elizabeth’s thanks to Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh. The rest is silence, though he left plenty 
of descendants officious to train genius in the way it should go. 

It is easy to see by the letters to her publisher, Mr. Murray, 
upon the wording of the dedication of Emma, that she would 
have liked it simpler and terser, though she bowed to his decision 
with the utmost courtesy. It stands in the boldly printed first 
edition of the three dumpy volumes : 


To his Royal Highness the Prince Regent this work is by his Royal 
Highness’s permission most respectfully dedicated by his Royal Highness’s 
dutiful and obedient servant. 


We think better of the First Gentleman in Europe (?) for having 
invited it, all unaware that it would constitute one of the lonely 
instances when he commands a pale reflex of respect from 
posterity. 

To pass to the books themselves in quest of soldiers and 
sailors is to begin with gay Northanger Abbey, ‘ breathing a spirit 
of youth in everything,’ and familiarly known to have been sold 
for ten pounds to a reluctant Bath bookseller. The poor wretch 
was clearly devoid of any perception of the fun of this perfect 
part parody of Mrs. Radcliffe and her gloomy school, for, although 
he advertised it, he never plucked up courage to print it, like the 
braver tradesman who found a ‘best seller’ in Paradise Lost. 
It did not appear until Jane Austen had been laid in Win- 
chester Cathedral beneath the stone bearing true witness to ‘the 
benevolence of her heart, the sweetness of her temper, and the 
extraordinary endowments of her mind.’ In many editions it is 
bound with Persuasion, Alpha and Omega from the pen of genius. 
For although Pride and Prejudice was the first book completed, 
Northanger Abbey was the first begun, and bears all the impress 
of ‘ glad, confident morning.’ To use a hideous modern word, it 
is the romamce of a flapper, who was as much an outdoor girl as 
if she had learnt games at a smart school in 1917. Catherine 
Morland played cricket, and was modern in more than one other 
respect. She fell in love with a sporting parson who, like Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, ‘had a leg,’ and showed it to advantage 
at the cotillion balls in the Bath Assembly Rooms. It is possibly 
for this reason the Services—and Jane Austen would certainly 
have reversed the usual incorrect order of their going—here play 
but a secondary part. There is no mention of a sailor except 
William Thorpe, vaguely described as ‘at sea’ ; but thinly veiled 
half-disdain for the Army; not unnatural in an essentially naval 
family, resulted in the creation of that heaviest of heavy fathers, 
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General Tilney. Possibly if her changeable brother Henry had 
obtained the commission for which he ‘at one time hankered,’ 
it might have altered her outlook. As it was, he began as a 
banker, took Orders in middle life, and became of all unexpected 
chances Chaplain at Berlin in 1818, long after Jane wrote to 
Cassandra : ; 


We are quite run over with books. .. . I am reading a society octavo, 
an Essay on the Military Police and Institutions of the British Empire, 
by Captain Pasley of the Engineers, a book which I protested against at 
first, but which upon trial I find delightfully written, and highly entertain- 
ing. I am as much in love with the author as I ever was with Clarkson or 
Buchanan, or even the two Mr. Smiths of the City. The frst soldier I 
ever sighed for, but he does write with extraordinary force and spirit. 
... I detest a quarto. Captain Pasley’s book is too good for their society. 
They will not understand a man who condenses his thoughts into an octavo. 


Gemeral Tilney has been described as her one unlifelike 
character by those who forget that she is here obviously remem- 
bering her duty as a parodist. Never prodigal of military detail, 
she does not throw a ray of light upon the martial exploits of this 
truly Prussian-minded English bore. That he was detested in 
his regiment may, she decides, go without saying; that he was 
intolerable in, private life she gives plentiful proof. His dashing 
heir, Captain Tilney, of the 12th Light Dragoons, who is ‘such 
a rattle,’ has the not inconsiderable merit of being a match for a 
minx. Yet in a strenuous time we get no hint regarding active 
service past or future, nor does he ever express any anxiety for it. 
He is meant to contrast unfavourably with his clever brother 
Henry, who was of. the scarce and welcome order of jeunes 
premiers at once worthy and witty. Handsome Frederick how- 
ever plays god in the car to a sentimental undergraduate, vastly 
to our entertainment. If Captain Tilney possibly went to Bath 
for the proverbial mischief-making of the idler, he remained for 
the useful purpose of rescuing poor ‘sallow’ James Morland from 
the clutch of the husband-hunting Isabella, sister to the horsy 
Oxford ‘man’ inimitably sketched. The unsophisticated Cathe- 
rine rushes to the conclusion that his attentions are serious. 
Henry enlightens her as to the only likely result of an arrant 
flirtation, when he prophesies that ‘the mess will drink Isabella 
Thorpe for a fortnight.’ He was however wrong. The fancy 
proved briefer still, for his eligible brother, forestalling Haynes 
Bayly, wanted ‘a new face for an intimate friend,’ and spent 
his last two days ‘ always by the side of Charlotte Davis,’ although 
that young person had, according to the fair Miss Thorpe, made 
‘wretched work ’ of copying her head-dress. Possibly when she 
first knew the Johnsonian joy of ‘commencing author,’ Jane 
Austen was too near her own sunny girlhood, a very counterpart 
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of Catherine’s, to think of turning her brothers into heroes. She 
could not then foresee that her best portraits of gentlemen would 
almost all wear naval uniforms for a double reason perfumed 
with the ‘gentle dignity and reticence’ Lady Ritchie may well 
have admired in her. 

' To Sense and Sensibility, when it appeared in 1811, belongs 
the distinction of being the opener of the classic series, and the 
least amusing. The Navy is again conspicuous by its absence, 
and the heroes are sadly dull dogs. Colonel Brandon is painfully 
well described by that unscrupulous Lovelace, Willoughby : 
‘Brandon is just the kind of man whom everybody speaks well 
of, and nobody cares about; whom all are delighted to see and 
nobody remembers to talk to.’ Frivolous Mrs. Palmer arrives at 
the same conclusion : ‘He is such a charming man it is a pity 
he should be so grave and so dull.’ 

If his ‘ address was particularly gentlemanlike,’ his choice of 
subjects for conversation was scarcely likely to appeal to the 
gushing Marianne, all poetry, fine shades, and sweet seventeen. 
“He talked of flannel waistcoats,’ she complains : an odd method 
truly for winning the heart of a damsel’ regarding him as a 
decaying veteran because he was thirty-five and once mentioned 
‘a slight rheumatic feel in one of his shoulders.’ She lived, be 
it noted, to be glad enough to marry him with his two thousand 
a-year and the snug Dorsetshire property with its ‘stew ponds’ 
and fertile mulberry trees. The custom of addressing a retired 
Colonel as plain Mister, even when he had not been in the Guards, 
obtained then, and there was not much in his demeanour to 
suggest military brilliancy when commanding the regiment 
‘which had been in the East Indies.’ He does, however, draw 
his sword in a duel, although Miss Austen never uses the duel as 
the one natural mode of getting rid of a superfluous character 
like.Miss Edgeworth, a fact underlining the marked social differ- 
ence between England and Ireland at this date. The exemplary 
Elinor, pattern of all the virtues, asks Colonel Brandon if he has 
‘ever seen Willoughby since you parted at Barton?’ 


‘Yes,’ he replied gravely, ‘once I have. One meeting was inevitable.’ 
Elinor, startled by his manner, looked at him anxiously, saying ‘ What! 
have you met him to ——’ ‘I could meet him in no other way. . . . We met 
by appointment; he to defend, I to punish his conduct. We returned 
unwounded, the meeting therefore never got abroad.’ Elinor sighed over 
the fancied necessity of this; but to a man and a soldier she presumed not 
to censure it. 

That Colonel Brandon was not attracted by the exasperating 
Elinor gives him a humanising touch of inconsistency. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to call Pride and Prejudice, 

written in ten months in 1797, published only in 1813, the story 
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of a Militia regiment. From the hour when the Longbourn ladies- 
were ‘well supplied both with news and happiness by the recent 
arrival of a Militia regiment in the neighbourhood for the whole 
winter,’ it exercised a dominant influence upon their futures, 
whilst it stirred the stagnant pool of a drab present in humdrum 
Meryton. Its officers were ready enough to dine with the 
prosperous attorney, ‘broad-faced, stuffy Uncle Philips.’ They 
- imbibed his port wine plentifully, and passed into the parlour to 
devour well-buttered muffins with their coffee, and flirt with the 
pretty nieces of their host. ‘A nice comfortable noisy game of 
lottery tickets, and a bit of hot supper afterwards,’ finished the 
proceedings, for with dinner at half-past four there was time for 
such convivialities. 

Endless leisure reigned under easy-going Colonel . Forster, 
whose popularity survived his marriage, even with husband- 
hunting Mrs. Bennet. In her youth she had ‘ cried for two days 
when Colonel Miller’s regiment went away’ in all the glory of 
pigtails and high gaiters, and she could sympathise with the 
scarlet fever of her younger daughters. Kitty once asserted 
Colonel Forster had ordered a private to be flogged, but those 
acquainted with her want better evidence before believing it, and 
Andrew Lang praises Miss Austen for not interpolating a lecture 
on flogging in the Army after the fashion of too many of our 
contemporaries. Of drill and discipline we hear nothing. It was 
all gambling and love-making when gay Militia dandies knew no 
call to the Front. Without this fatal regiment, however, there 
could have been no plausible villain to give Darcy a chance of 
proving he was not all priggishness and pomposity. 

Those who prate of that undefined period known vaguely as 
the ‘good old times’ forget the utter insular indifference to our 
wars abroad. Safeguarded by their walls of oak, not an Austen 
girl, even tender-hearted Fanny Price, thought of sewing shirts 
for soldiers. The miseries of the campaign in the Low Countries 
then dragging its weary course did not affect the calm of High- 
bury, the splendours of Rosings, though the ladies, like Jane and 
Cassandra at Chawton, were liberal givers to the poor of their 
own villages. Soldiers and sailors were paid to do their job. It 
was their business, and their compatriots merely grumbled if it 
was not done to their mind. The part played by the daughters 
of to-day is in encouraging contrast with the former apathy. 
Slowly but surely they are learning the noble lessons taught by 
a handful of heroines, and Edith Cavell, martyr, stands beside 
Florence Nightingale, pioneer. 

The entire standpoint has changed immeasurably for the 
better. There is much difference between the lazy, gaudy Militia 


officer, according to Jane Austen, and the Territorial in his plain 
.- 2 
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war-stained khaki. There is more between her elegant young. 
ladies, ignorant of all duties outside their sheltered homes, and 
the uniformed legion passing to hospital or munition factory to 
take the place of those summoned by the imperious bugle-call. 

It took nearly a century to find the ideal illustrator for Jane 
Austen. But Mr. Hugh Thomson has made her provincial mili- 
tary bucks live again, as they swagger into the room in all the 
glory of white silk stockings, sashes, pumps, and high stocks. 
From cockade to boots they are irresistible as they saunter to the 
local circulating library. Such a hive of gossip was this, it might 
have justified the savage diatribes of Sir Anthony Absolute, or 
the animadversions of Ruskin against the ‘ filthy national] habit 
of thumbing each other’s books.’ 

Wickham is a scamp, and well deserves the fate of marrying 
the objectionable Lydia. When their scandalous elopement takes 
place Mrs. Bennet asks fretfully ‘Who is to fight Wickham 
and make him marry her?’ There is, however, no duel. Her 
shrewd uncle knows that only ready money will secure the white- 
washing of his niece. And Darcy at last wins our favour by 
being sufficiently in love with the most enchanting ‘sweet and 
twenty ’ in all fiction, to be ready with the requisite cheque for 
the sake of his Elizabeth. Wickham originally went into the 
Militia for the sake of ‘society, constant society.’ He left it 
with a commission in ‘the Regulars,’ removing himself and his 
bride to Newcastle, ‘a place quite northward, it seems,’ according 
to his matchless mother-in-law. The plot hinges largely upon 
his first frustrated flight with the youthful heiress Miss Darcy, 
then a ‘maiden of bashful fifteen,’ and his unwilling wedding 
of the Lydia who could not be thus described, though of the same 
age. With such an Adonis, Colonel Forster ought to have been 
on the alert long before his foolish wife received the letter of her 
friend : } 


I am going to Gretna Green [wrote Lydia], and if you cannot guess with 
who (!) I shall think you a simpleton, for there is only one man I love, 
and he is an angel. 





The regiment, as we know, had removed from Meryton to the 
glittering Brighton of the Regency, not unlike Lydia’s dreams 
of it before she started. 


In Lydia’s imagination, a visit to Brighton comprised every possibility 
of earthly happiness. She saw, with the creative eye of fancy, the street 
of that gay bathing-place covered with officers. . . . She saw all the glories 
of the camp; its tents stretched forth in beauteous uniformity of lines, 
crowded with the young and the gay, and dazzling with scarlet; and to 
complete the view, she saw herself seated beneath a tent tenderly flirting 
with at least six officers at once. 
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' Mr. Hugh Thomson captures this vision splendid inimitably, 


although he limits Lydia to five admirers. 

In this book we meet with the agreeable Colonel Fitzwilliam, 
‘a younger son of Lord ——.’ In his case Miss Austen adopted 
the de Staél-Edgeworth blank, supposititiously concealing an 
eminent name. The Colonel, ‘about thirty, not handsome, in 
person and address most truly the gentleman,’ showed his taste 
by his satisfaction on finding the piquante Elizabeth in the dreary 
drawing-room of his egregious aunt, Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 
It was not surprising that ‘ Mrs. Collins’ pretty friend caught 
his fancy,’ and led to his putting a time-honoured grievance into 
words possibly for the first time in a novel. 

‘Younger sons cannot marry where they like,’ he sighs. 
‘Unless they like women of fortune, which I think they often 
do,’ retorts his ready listener. ‘And pray what would be the 
usual price of an Earl’s younger son? Unless the elder brother 
is very sickly, I suppose you would not ask above fifty thousand 
pounds,’ continues Elizabeth with the ‘mixture of archness and 
sweetness’ which brought haughty Darcy to the feet of the 
niece of Attorney Philips. Colonel Fitzwilliam leaves Kent a 
further example of the Military philanderer, whose superabund- 
ance was a deep-rooted Austen conviction. Still he was a good 
fellow, and Elizabeth may well have missed the ‘ spirit and flow 
of his conversation ’ in the ‘small summer breakfast parlour,’ or 
anywhere else at Rosings. 

' Watermarks of 1803 upon the paper of the incomplete frag- 
ment called The Watsons by Jane Austen’s biographers show it 
to have been written after Pride and Prejudice. It has certain 
slight analogies with it and a second Militia regiment to call forth 
the remark ‘ Aye, there is nothing like your officers for captivating 
the ladies young or old. There is no resisting a cockade, my dear.’ 
It was said apropos of a rich and mature widow who had dis- 
appointed her niece by a belated union with a captain consider- 
ably her junior. That ‘ Mary was surrounded by red-coats all the 
evening ’ at the Assembly ball was displeasing to her strait-laced 
mother, but alas! we shall never know how the affair ended 
between Miss Edwards and the Captain Hunter ‘ who came for- 
ward with empressement, to claim her hand for the first two 
dances.’ 

Mr. Austen-Leigh’s memoir was written in the sixties, and 
he airs a truly Early-Victorian theory as to the reasons The 
Watsons was never finished, to the perennial regret of all who 
have met Tom Musgrave on his way to be ‘ famously snug’ with 
his barrel of oysters. 

My own idea is [he writes], but it is only a guess, that the author became 
aware of the evil of having placed her heroine too low, in such a position 
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of poverty and obscurity as, though not necessarily connected with vulgarity, 
has a sad tendency to degenerate into it; and therefore like a singer who 
has begun on too low a note she discontinued the strain. 


There are those who would cheerfully run such risks as they 
linger at the dance where ‘the smartest officer of the set’ made 
the high-born Miss Osborne false to her promise of being partner 
to a little lad of ten who should surely have been in bed. They 
were sad sparks, these gay Militia butterflies, and whist-playing 
Mr. Edwards was right concerning the magic of their picturesque 
and costly uniforms. 

Every true Austenite was grateful to Lord Brabourne when 
in 1882 ‘in a square box at Provender’ he discovered the letters 
from Jane and Cassandra Austen, treasured by the mother who 
had loved both. He scarcely proved their ideal editor, nor does 
the involved introduction improve upon Mr. Austen-Leigh’s 
simpler record. His rather turgid analysis of the heroes contains 
the patronising remark ‘There is something pleasant about all 
Jane’s sailors,’ as if he forgot that her love for the Navy did not 
blind her perception of its occasional black sheep. She was 
too astute to give us merely wooden paragons in blue and gold. 

For Mansfield Park deals with an Admiral with no sort of like- 
ness to those chivalrous gentlemen, Admira] Sir Francis and 
Rear-Admiral Charles Austen. Admiral Crawford, like Daudet’s 
‘ Arlésienne,’ dominates the stage without appearing upon it. 
He is a lion among ladies, leading his wife a dismal life, and 
undermining the morals of an attractive nephew. Miss*Austen 
was far too subtle to fall into the Dickensian error of making her 
villains ‘ too steep,’ as she had appeared to do when caricaturing 
General Tilney. Admiral Crawford was good-natured, and had 
penetration to perceive that William Price was worth helping. 
Those were the days when influence was omnipotent. To please 
his nephew he invited William to dine and to make an admirable 
impression by his modesty. Presently we hear how 


His Lordship had the very great happiness of. attending to the recom- 
mendation of Sir Charles, that Sir Charles was much delighted at having 
such an opportunity of proving his regard for Admiral Crawford, and 
that the circumstance of Mr. William Price’s commission as Second-Lieu- 
tenant of H.M. sloop Thrush being made out, was spreading general joy 
among a circle of great people. 


William luckily took after the mother who paid dearly for 
making a mésalliance, inasmuch as he was a gentleman. 


Miss Frances married, in the common phrase, to disoblige her family, 
and by fixing on a Lieutenant of Marines without education, fortune, 
or connections, did it very thoroughly. 
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Mr. Price was no hero like that ornament to the Marines rewarded 
by becoming the father of the incomparable Crossjay Patterne. 
He was a born loafer and he swore freely, but there is charming 
evidence that Charles Austen was the original of his genial son. 
Even William’s gift of an amber cross to the sister he loved ten- 
derly has its parallel in those of topaz presented to Jane and 
Cassandra by the free-handed prize-taker with his pockets full 
of money. Jane indeed announces characteristically ‘ We shall 
be insufferably fine.’ 

William’s promotion took place after his visit to Sir Thomas 
and Lady Bertram, who to their credit tipped him liberally on 
leaving, her ladyship afterwards regretting she had given him 
‘only ten pounds,’ and Aunt Norris almost regretting she had 
given him nothing at all until she heard of it. When first at 
Mansfield Park he had confided to Fanny how the ‘ Portsmouth 
girls turn up their noses at anybody who has not got a commission. 
One might as well be nothing as a midshipman, one is nothing.’ 
Sir Thomas ‘listened: to his clear, simple, spirited details with 
full satisfaction, seeing in them the proof of good principles, 
professional knowledge, energy, courage, and cheerfulness.’ 
Even Don Juan Henry Crawford was attentive to William’s tales 
of the seas : 

His heart was warm, his fancy fired, and he felt the highest respect 
for a lad who before he was twenty had gone through such bodily hardship 
and given such proofs of mind. The glory of heroism, of usefulness, of 
exertion, of endurance, made his own habits of selfish indulgence appear 
in shameful contrast, and he wished he had been a William Price, dis- 
tinguishing himself, and working his way to fortune and consequence, with 
so much self-respect, and happy ardour. 


Fanny’s ardent admiration for her brother was justified, and he 
was drawn con amore by an equally affectionate sister far more 
happily placed. 

William on shore is the jolliest of midshipmen. He hunts on 
borrowed mounts without coming to grief, and plays at Specula- 
tion with zeal. He dances hard, ‘ working away at his partner’s 
fan as if for dear life,’ and insisting at three A.M. that ‘the sport 
has but just begun ’ at the Mansfield ‘ ball’ for ‘fourteen couple.’ 
At Portsmouth he is the keenest of the keen about his duties and 
his ship. ‘If ever there was a perfect beauty afloat she is one, 
by G——,’ cries his father, who could not have said as much of a 
modern ironclad. He sails at once in the new uniform he wore 
with ‘ the happiest smile on his face,’ and he is greatly missed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubback, in their attractive record of Jane Austen 
and her Sailor Brothers, prove him to be Charles to our entire 
satisfaction. ; 

If Emma appeared in 1815, it contains no least reflex of 
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Trafalgar or Waterloo. There are no sailors to flutter the dove- 
cotes of Highbury, and the Military is represented chiefly by 
Captain Weston, retired from the Militia, where he ‘ had satisfied 
an active, cheerful mind’ rather easily. The father of one of 
its heroines, however, died in action ‘abroad.’ As he had pre- 
viously saved the life of his Colonel ‘in a camp fever,’ the latter 
adopts his orphan. But we merely hear of him as being the best 
of men, trying warm baths in vain to cure his deafness, and being 
over-ruled in his choice of an olive-green shaw] for Jane Fairfax’s 
ancient card-playing grandmamma. 

Last, yet first in the estimation of more than one of the best 
critics, comes Persuasion, one long eulogy of the Navy which 
won Trafalgar. Every page attests the praise of Mr. Joseph 
Conrad for ‘those who go down to the sea in ships’ to have been 
due then as now with our fleet vigilant, a mystery in the cold 
grey North. 

This is the most personal of all the stories, in its pathetic 
half-confidences. For it is surely no mere romantic fancy that 
the ‘unknown’ of Jane’s own brief incomplete romance may 
have been one of the comrades of her popular brothers. All that 
is certain is that a fortunate man found favour in the bright hazel 
eyes of a living Elizabeth Bennet, and that death forced him to 
break his promise of coming to see her, after a sunlit summer 
meeting on the Cobb at Lyme Regis, where Golden Cap looks 
down upon a sapphire sea. Jane Austen ‘never told her love,’ 
never ‘unlocked her heart with a sonnet-key,’ or in her own 
‘dear style’ in prose. Yet despite its happy ending, Persuasion 
does contain one plea for a woman’s right other than the arid 
vote for which some clamoured in the remote dim yesterday, and 
have clamoured still despite the noise of war. ‘All the privilege I 
claim for my sex—it is not an enviable one, you need not covet 
it—is that of loving longest when existence or when hope is gone.’ 
Many who will mourn till the sea gives up her dead echo the 
words of patient Anne Elliot in this hour of heavy bereavement. 

There is not one of the group of sailors in Persuasion who 
is not absolute flesh and blood. It is no case of ‘ Admirals All,’ 
though Admiral Croft at once inspires our warm regard. Even 
that vainest of all old bores and beaux, Sir Walter Elliot, concedes 
that ‘if his man had the arrangement of his hair he would not 
object to be seen with him,’ whilst Anne is ready with the 
interesting information that he was ‘ Rear-Admiral of the White 
in the Trafalgar Action.” He was what was called in his own 
day an ‘old tough,’ and his art criticism is amusing when, like 
Anne, we meet him in Milsom Street, Bath. 

He was standing by himself at a printshop window, with his hands 
behind him, in earnest contemplation of some print, and she not only might 
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have passed him unseen, but was obliged to touch as well as to address. 
him before she could catch his notice. When he did perceive and acknow- 
ledge her, however, it was done with his usual frankness and good humour. 
‘Ha! is it you?... Here I am, you see, staring at a picture. I can never 
get by this shop without stopping. But what a thing here is, by way of a 
boat! Do look at it. Did you ever see the like? What queer fellows 
your fine painters must be, to think anyone would venture their lives in 
such an old cockleshell as that? And yet here are two gentlemen stack 
up in it mightily at their ease, and looking about them at the rocks and 
mountains, as if they were not to be upset the next moment, which they 
certainly must be. I wonder where that boat was built!’ laughing 
heartily ; ‘I would not venture over a horsepond in it.’ 


His brother-in-law, Captain Wentworth of the frigate Laconia, 
was born lucky and made rich by prize-winning to the comfort- 
able extent of twenty thousand pounds, for such were the golden 
possibilities, ‘when little Boney he came down.’ Lord Bra- 
bourne’s estimate of this hero is extraordinary enough. 

As to Captain Wentworth, we are really told so little, there is nothing 
to say, except that he was a most faithful lover, but would have been wise 
if he had not waited so long before letting the object of his affections know 
such was the case. Not a word can be said against Captain Wentworth, 
and I sincerely hope that he and his Anne lived happily for the rest of 
their lives. 


Yet Jane Austen’s delicate art was exquisitely employed to 
show us that Frederick Wentworth was not an angel but a man. 
He who could flirt hard with Louisa Musgrove had surely kept 
his hand in, during the years of separation, after poor Anne had 
yielded to persuasion. It was Anne who was constant, and yet 
sweet enough to forgive, when the conviction of what a pearl this 
gentle woman was stole gradually upon him. Yet he scarcely 
knew his own heart till he found it beating jealously because of 
the heir to the Elliot title, who had ‘ breathed a wish’ to Anne 
that her ‘name might never change.” He came home to get 
married, and to set the flighty Miss Musgroves buying a Navy 
List in which to trace his triumphant progress ‘ without influ- 
ence.’ He proclaimed that ‘a little beauty, a few smiles, and I 
am a lost man,’ yet added to prove himself no fool that he did 
require ‘a strong mind, with sweetness of manner.’ 

Miss Austen lingers with loving accuracy over naval details. 
Captain Wentworth’s listeners were horrified to hear that his 
first ship, the Asp, was unseaworthy when he was sent with her 
to the West Indies. 


The Admiralty [he continued] entertain themselves now and then, with 
sending a few hundred men to sea in a ship not fit to be employed. But 
they have a great many to provide for, and among the thousands who may 
just as well go to the bottom as not, it is impossible for them to distin- 
guish the very set who may be least missed. . . . Ah, she was a dear old 
Asp to me. She did all that I wanted. I knew she would. I knew that 
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we should either go to the bottom together or that she would be the making 
of me, and I never had two days of foul weather all the time I was at sea 
with her, and after taking privateers enough to be very entertaining, I 
had the good luck, on my passage home the next autumn, to fall in with 
the very French frigate I wanted. I brought her into Plymouth, and here 
was another instance of luck. We had not been six hours in the Sound 
when a gale came on which lasted four days and nights, and which would 
have done for the poor old Asp in half the time; our touch with the Great 
Nation not having much improved our condition. Four-and-twenty hours 
later, and I should only have been a gallant Captain Wentworth in a small 
paragraph at one corner of the newspapers, and being lost only in a sloop, 
nobody would have thought about me. 


As if a second time to escape the reproof of thinking al] naval 
officers like her own brothers, Miss Austen refers to a poor 
specimen of a midshipman, the ‘ thick-headed, unprofitable Dick 
Musgrove.’ Dick died young, and it is a pretty touch that his 
mourning mother was consoled by the certainty he would have 
grown up exactly like Captain Wentworth, the brilliant. 

Captain Harville is another happy study, with his kindliness, 
his domesticity, and his hospitality. And if Miss Austen’s sly 
humour peeps out in delineating the Byronic and sentimental 
Captain Benwick, she does not forget to give us assurance that 
he was ‘zealous and active as an officer,’ although he does irritate 
fretful Mrs. Charles Musgrove because ‘ He will sit poring over 
his book, and not know when a person speaks to him or when 
one drops one’s scissors (!).’ That this adorer of The Bride of 
Abydos should become the bridegroom of the unliterary Louisa is 
admirably true to life. His inclination to fall in love with Anne 
might have won him our respect if he had not got over it with 
such celerity. The variety of these sailors in Persuasion is the 
strong point ignored by Lord Brabourne when he dismisses them 
casually as ‘ pleasant.’ Captain Benwick indeed narrowly escapes 
belonging to the immortal band of the bores of Jane Austen. He 
is introduced in deep mourning for the charming Fanny Harville, 
and inspires general sympathy by his despair. 


They had been a year or two waiting for fortune and promotion. 
Fortune came, his prize-money as lieutenant being great: promotion too 
came at last, but Fanny Harville did not live to know it. . . . Captain 
Wentworth believed it impossible for a man to be more attached to a woman 
than poor Benwick had been to Fanny Harville, or be more deeply afflicted 
under the dreadful change. 

‘And yet,’ said Anne to herself, as they now moved forward to meet 
the party, ‘he has not perhaps a more sorrowing heart than I have. I 
cannot believe his prospects so blighted for ever. He is younger than I 
am; younger in feeling if not in fact; younger as a man. He will rally 
again, and be happy with another.’ 


Anne showed discernment. ‘Though shy, he was not reserved.’ 





_ 
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He soon began to confide in her. They discussed the respective 


merits of Marmion and The Giaour, and 


he showed himself so intimately acquainted with all the tenderest songs 
of the one poet, and all the impassioned descriptions of hopeless agony of 
the other; he repeated with such tremulous feeling the various lines which 
imaged a broken heart, or a mind destroyed by wretchedness, that she 
ventured to hope he did not always read only poetry, and to say it was 
the misfortune of poetry that it could be seldom safely enjoyed by those 
who enjoyed it most completely. His looks showed him not pained but 
pleased. 


Anne then recommended books ‘to fortify the mind.’ 
‘Captain Benwick listened attentively,’ as well he might to 
such an attractive counsellor, 


and seemed grateful for the interest implied, and though with a shake 
of the head, and sighs which declared his little faith in the efficacy of any 
books on grief like his, noted down the names. 


Anne gauged his constancy accurately. He was soon seen 
ratting with Charles Musgrove with such keén interest that 
that sportsman almost forgave him for being literary and for 
teaching his sister the elements of Byron and Scott. 

The only soldier in Persuasion, Colonel Wallis, is a mere 
walking gentleman ‘of a fine military figure though sandy- 
haired,’ and famous only as the husband of a beauty. From its 
beginning to its twice-written last chapter this is a chronicle of 
lasses who loved sailors. They are so attractive that delightful 
Anne, before she is made happy, may be excused for sighing as 
she left the Harvilles with the reflection ‘ These would all have 
been my friends.’ ; 


Louisa, by whom she found herself walking, burst forth into raptures 
of admiration and delight on the character of the Navy, their friendli- 
ness, their brotherliness, their openness, their uprightness; protesting that 
she was convinced of sailors having more worth and warmth than any set 
of men in England, and that they only knew how to live, and deserved to 
be respected and loved. 


For once it is Jane Austen speaking, and not Louisa Musgrove. 

Two conclusions result from even a glance at the Services as 
depicted in the pages of the evergreen novels. The serious Army 
officers of to-day, bereft of all pomp and circumstance, have 
little in common with the soidiers of Jane Austen in their scarlet 
and gold. Their mentality has changed with their coats. The 
home-staying Militiaman of old is an obsolete type. In his place 
we proudly acclaim the Territorials with the elect already 
wearing their hard-won cross ‘For Valour,’ the many the golden 
stripe telling of wounds won with honour and endured with noble 
patience. 
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But we see with surprise that her sailors might be sons of 
to-day. They are perfectly modern in their ideas, if not in their 
science. Admiral Croft would at once have been dug out for 
active service in the event of war. William Price would have 
been at once at home on board a submarine, and Captain Went- 
worth would have been in his element at the Battle of Jutland. 
That their descendants have proved themselves of the same stout 
calibre is a matter for heartfelt thankfulness. 


Litian RowLAND-BROWN 
(Rowland Grey). 








1917 


PUBLIC MORALITY: SOME CONSTRUCTIVE 
SUGGESTIONS 


THE question of dealing with public morality is so difficult, and 
there seems to be so much confusion of thought in consequence, 
that I hope I may be forgiven for clearing the ground by stating 
one or two axioms, or perhaps truisms. 

In civilised countries the object of Criminal Legislation is not 
punitive, but either deterrent or reformatory. 

The objection is often urged by persons, who should know 
better, that we cannot make people moral, sober, thrifty, or other- 
wise virtuous by Act of Parliament. But legislation does not 
attempt this. Its objects are solely to prevent them from injuring 
their neighbours, and to protect the weak and helpless. 

For instance, a man (or woman) is taken up for drunkenness 
in the streets only because of the annoyance to the public, but 
he (or she) may be as drunk as he pleases in the privacy of his 
own home, so long as he does not injure anyone else in it. If 
he should drink to an extent which leaves his family destitute, 
he may be sentenced for neglect, but not for the sin of 
drunkenness. 

Legislation applies in the same manner to immorality. A 
man or woman may lead an irregular life in private ; but public 
immorality of certain kinds is made illegal for the sake of the 
public ; and assault and other kindred crimes are offences against 
others. 

There is also much confusion of thought among certain 
classes of persons who demand that in questions of sex, men and 
women should be treated alike. They forget that equality does 
not mean identity of treatment. Nature has not made the sexes 
physically identical, but different, and it is worse than useless 
to ignore this fact, and that therefore their offences are not 
identical. If it is unjust to sentence women and not men for 
solicitation, it is unjust to sentence men and not women for 
assault or rape. 

Further, in this matter, woman is the trade, man is the 
customer. In the case of dishonesty the thief and the receiver 
of stolen goods are both punishable, but in different degrees. 
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So it should be with this other trade, but the difficulty is to lay 
hands on the customer. 

There are two means. One is that it should be sine an 
offence for any person, man or woman, to molest or annoy anyone 
in the street ; but no conviction to follow on unsupported evidence. 
It is not generally known how often perfectly respectable women 
walking quietly along are annoyed by men in the streets. The 
other means is that proposed by a resolution of a Conference of 
London Borough authorities at the Mansion House on the 2nd of 
March 1917, to the effect that whenever a disreputable house is 
entered by the police under a warrant issued against the person 
keeping or managing it, all persons, whether men or women, 
found on the premises for its purposes should be liable to be 
proceeded against as persons aiding and abetting in the offence. 
It would probably be difficult to carry 80 obviously just a proposal, 
since the existence of such houses is already illegal, and yet they 
are allowed to remain. 

With regard to present conditions and further measures. 
Representations have been made by the Overseas military 
authorities as to the way their men are tempted and often misled 
by the crowds of bad women who swarm about every place where 
soldiers are quartered. They complain that it is impossible for 
their men to avoid and difficult to escape from these women, and 
they urge the difficulty of protecting them from disease. They 
have brought over these men who have offered their lives for 
the defence of the Empire, and these lives are being sacrificed 
to disease acquired in the ‘ Mother’ Country. Such represen- 
tations, from such authorities, cannot be ignored. Nor is it any 
use to say that these men ought not to yield to temptation. If 
we were all what we ‘ought’ to be, there would be no need for 
any legislation at all. 

I live in Westminster, near to Overseas quarters and Hostels, 
and see what goes on at nearly all hours, and can witness that 
the complaints of the military authorities are well founded. I 
feel strongly that something should be done to put a stop to this 
condition of things. 

For nearly three years I have been working with and looking 
after soldiers, both Home and Overseas, in canteens, Hostels, 
Clubs, and Hospitals, both in London and the country, and since 
last August have entertained between 200 and 300 in my own 
house, sometimes in parties, often singly, or two or three at a 
time. In this way I get to know them better than would be 
possible in any other, and sitting by my own fireside they tell 
their experiences to their ‘mother’ or ‘ aunt.’ 

I can affirm not only from what they have told me, but from 
what I have seen with my own eyes, that many of them, so far 
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from welcoming the advances of disreputable women and girls, 
are greatly annoyed by them. I have myself seen women whose 
calling was unmistakable, some accompanied by girls dressed as 
‘flappers,’ kissing the convalescents outside an Overseas Hospital. 
These boys, most of them*’quite young, and in a country new and 
strange to them, were doing nothing to encourage these women, 
and suffered their approaches only because they were too cour- 
teous to repulse any woman, no matter of what sort, or because 
they were afraid of a scene in public. 

I am far from saying that this is the case with all soldiers ; 
nor do I even claim that lads from villages in this thickly 
populated country are generally innocent of evil. But many of 
the Overseas soldiers are mere children of from 16 or 17 to 19, 
and come from isolated farms or small settlements of the size 
we should call a village here. Some of them have never left 
their homes or mothers before, and have no experience of the 
snares of large towns. To take only one instance given me by 
a@ young American who had enlisted in a Canadian Regiment. 
He was, when getting over his-wounds, wheeled out into the 
grounds of a Military Hospital, which was thrown open to the 
public on Sundays. Here, lying helpless, he was persecuted by 
women, one of whom wrote and sent him her photograph. He 
had great difficulty in cutting the correspondence short and 
getting rid of her. The first day he was able to walk, he went 
out with another convalescent, a healthy and innocent boy of 
seventeen. They were accosted by girls, and while the man’s 
attention was diverted for a moment the boy disappeared, and 
he heard nothing more of him till he learned that he was in a 
Military Hospital, beyond cure and ruined for life. 

A young South African whom I have been looking after for 
three or four years is now in command of a patrol boat stationed 
somewhere near the coast. Neither he nor those under his com- 
mand dare land alone, on account of the manner in which they 
are pestered by women. They go ashore two. together. 

Even as I write, I hear this from a South .African soldier : 
‘I am no saint, but I am quite miserable at what I have seen 
to-day. I had to wait twenty minutes at Waterloo Station, and 
for not one of those minutes was I free from women who spoke 
to me. Some of them were girls apparently of only 12 or 13, 
painted, got up, and with all the manners and phrases of pro- 
fessionals.’ Asked why he did not call a policeman, he said 
‘If I had, the women would have charged me with assault, so 
I could only stand still and take no notice of them.’ Thus, if 
a woman runs the danger of an unjust charge, so may a man, 
or may be equally in fear of it. It was also objected that this 
man might have appealed to a policewoman or woman patrol. 
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But he did not know of their existence, and they cannot be every- 
where, for their numbers are insufficient. These cases are among 
many others at first hand. 

The Overseas military authorities and their soldiers’ friends 
have just cause for complaint of the dangers to which these men 
are exposed in this country; but this is not because England or 
Great Britain is worse, or worse administered, than any other 
part of the Empire, but because the mass of soldiers not in actual 
fighting are congregated here. Wheresoever the carcase is, there 
are the vultures gathered together. It would be the same thing 
anywhere else, and in fact I am told, whether rightly or wrongly, 
that the condition of Cape Town is worse than that of London. 
But we are responsible only for our own domestic legislation, 
not for that of the self-governing Dominions, and the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill on which I write concerns Great Britain 
only. 

Nor is there any lack of voluntary work and effort for the 
good of both soldiers and women. I have mentioned Westminster 
only because I live there and so know its conditions better than 
those of any other district. It has many Clubs, Hostels, Res- 
taurants and other institutions for both soldiers and women. Peel 
House, one of King George and Queen Mary’s Hostels for Over- 
seas soldiers, accommodates some hundreds at a time who come 
up to London on leave, and nothing could be more comfortable 
or better managed in every way. The Anzac Club and restaurant 
in Victoria Street entertains the men gratuitously by day, while 
the Australians have their own large Hostel in Westminster, and 
the New Zealanders theirs in Russell Square. The Canadians 
have at least seven such Hostels in different parts of London, and 
Newfoundland has also its own. The South Africans are lodged 
principally at Peel House and the Victoria League Hostel in 
Dover Street, but have their own Club and restaurant, where they 
are entertained gratuitously, in Grosvenor Place. A Club for 
South African officers has been provided in Grosvenor Square, 
and one for non-commissioned officers in Eaton Square. There 
are also’ the Y.M.C.A. and other canteens at Victoria Station, 
and two or more ‘ Mixed Clubs’ in Westminster where soldiers 
may bring their respectable women friends. All these Clubs and 
Hostels are managed and served by ladies belonging to or con- 
nected with their respective Dominions, who give their time and 
work as a labour of love. The drafts arriving at the stations are 
now met by regularly appointed volunteers, who convey or guide 
the men to the Hostels, and ladies visiting the Hostels act 
regularly as guides to the sights of London for parties of overseas 
and country soldiers who do not know their way about. I speak 
from personal knowledge of nearly all the Hostels (as well as 
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Hospitals) in London, but belong actually to the South African, 
and work chiefly with them. I can safely say that if any 
‘Springbok ’ is not looked after and cared for individually, it is 
his own fault. Indeed they say that their own mothers could 
not be better to them, and all of us receive grateful letters from 
those mothers acknowledging it. One Australian said to me 
‘ The ladies here are so good to us : they don’t treat us like soldiers, 
but like gentlemen.’ ‘ But you are gentlemen,’ I answered. 
And so they are. All of us agree as to their courtesy, consideration 
and chivalry. 

In Westminster there are also any number of Clubs and 
Canteens for the large number of girls and women who are now 
taking the place of men. The Army and Navy and Auxiliary 
Stores and the Horseferry-Road Gas Works, for instance, have 
their own canteens and rest and recreation rooms for them, and 
there are two such Clubs in St. Stephen’s parish which provide 
for an overflow of over a thousand of these besides an equal 
number from elsewhere. They are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, supplied with every kind of comfort and recreation, 
managed by a committee of ladies and gentlemen, and served by 
ladies who give up their time voluntarily to the work. 

Yet all this voluntary effort needs further support by legis- 
lation for the protection from themselves of young girls, and 
for that of not only mere boys but older men from persistent and 
unavoidable temptation. 

With regard to the women ; the principle of Legislation should 
be held in view, that it should be either reformatory or deterrent. 
The present system is neither. Fines are useless, and are 
generally paid for the women by others. Short sentences are 
worse than useless, and are deteriorating in the case of offences 
of whatever nature, as may be shown by the number of repeated 
convictions of the same persons. Short terms have the most 
hardening effect, and their result is to deprive the prisoner of 
whatever character or chance of employment he or she may 
hitherto have possessed. A woman who has once been con- 
victed of solicitation, still more one who has been convicted 
more than once, has no option but to return to the streets; for 
who will employ her? Here are instances from the Westminster 
Police Court (March 30, 1917) as reported in the Westminster 
and Pimlico News of April 6: 

(1) Prisoner, who had been previously convicted of solicitation, was 
ordered to pay 40s., or, in default, a month’s imprisonment. 

(2) Pleaded guilty to being drunk and incapable. The assistant gaoler 
said she had been dealt with at this Court for soliciting. Fined 10s. 

(3) Two women, said to be known as ‘ belonging to a certain class of 


women,’ convicted and each fined 40s., with the alternative of a month’s 
imprisonment. 
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Now what good can such sentences do to these women, or what 
protection from them can it give to the public, especially to the 
soldiers who were in question? 

It is an absolute reversal of the action of Christ in dismissing 
the offending woman with the injunction ‘Go, and sin no more.’ 
For here, by imposing fines and giving short sentences, the 
Magistrate virtually says ‘Go, and sin again.’ 

Most of these unhappy women have been led into their pre- 
sent life without intention on their part. After a first fall, a 
girl is considered ‘ damaged goods,’ and few persons will employ 
her. Unless taken up by friends or by some charitable agency, 
she has often no resource but the streets, and falls lower and 
lower. Many of even the most brazen and hardened ‘ profes- 
sional’ women have thus begun their career, and were once 
innocent young girls. If treated with kindness and sympathy, 
even some of these might be won to a respectable and happy life, 
and many would be glad of means to escape from their profession. 

And however objectionable and wanting in modesty the 
behaviour of certain numerous ‘ flappers,’ most of them are not 
vicious, nor intentionally immoral, but get into trouble from mere 
giddiness, love of amusement, the prestige in each other’s eyes 
of being accompanied by a soldier, and the pleasure of being 
taken to theatres and shows, or given suppers or chocolates and 
so forth. They do not know what they are doing. Many of them 
are working away from their mothers or families, and often on 
wages too low to be able to afford the nicer food and pretty clothes 
which they see others enjoying. Many of them are also out of 
control of mothers who, never having been themselves under 
control, do not know how to exercise it. 

The example of older and hardened women has an effect upon 
young and silly girls which is not sufficiently estimated. 

On the occasion I have mentioned, when I saw women whose 
culling was unmistakable kissing convalescent soldiers, a party 
of young girls passed me; and one of them said ‘Oh! I wish 
I-could get them [the men] to kiss me like that!’ Now this 
seemingly shocking observation only showed that they were com- 
pletely ignorant of the sort of women they were envying. 
Evidently respectable, innocent, and only silly, they thought it 
a fine thing to be kissed by a soldier, especially from Overseas, 
and admired the success of the older women. - 

On the 7th of February, I wrote to the Ministry of National 
Service and elsewhere, suggesting that the harpies should be put 
into Munifion work. I followed it up by inquiries as to how they 
might be employed, but found that there was no kind of munition 
work which they could be safely and profitably given. The true 
- solution as regards such women seems to be their committal to 
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really suitable institutions for periods long enough to give them 
the chance of acquiring new habits and tastes, and to place them 
afterwards in suitable employment of various kinds. 
As far as I am acquainted with the present Rescue Homes, 
I can only say that women who remain in them voluntarily must 
either be worn out and hopeless, or already saints who should 
be an example to their teachers. Imagine what a monotonous 
régime of nothing but prayers and laundry work would be to any 
of us! Most of us would go out of our minds. Yet this has 
been. generally the treatment to which women who have hitherto 
been free to do whatever they pleased, and who have lived for 
excitement and pleasure as far as they could secure it, have been 
suddenly subjected ; and in addition, they are regarded as a special 
race of sinners—‘ Magdalens’ or ‘ penitents’—and expected to 
regard themselves as such and to be in a perpetual frame of mind 
of religious penitence and purpose. No wonder if those who 
have entered either in a moment of desire for amendment, or 
because worn out with the fatigues and troubles of their life, 
become restive and take their departure when their health and 
strength have been restored by good food and regular life. Then 
they have no option but to return to their former ways, because 
nothing else is open to them. 

The object of the penitentiaries in the past has been that of 
religious conversion to penitence—an object difficult to attain 
generally or permanently. The object of the future should be 
more practical and generally possible—that of restoration and 
re-habilitation. For this purpose, institutions of a totally different 
type are needed. I do not say that they should be without reli- 
gious services and ministrations; but whereas the past system 
has been to keep a perpetual remembrance of her sin before the 
eyes of the penitent, that of the future should be to make her 
forget it as far as possible, and turn her attention to things of 
value, beauty and interest outside herself. 

The old verse is quite to the point : 


Repentance is to leave 
The sins we loved before, 

And show that we in earnest grieve 
By doing them no more. 


And for public and legislative purposes this is sufficient. 

If then we are to turn the minds of these women from the 
past, they must be diverted by the interest of work, both outdoor 
and indoor, of various kinds, suited to the individual, and by 
recreation, amusement, and even some measure of innocent 
excitement. I see no reason why they should not have concerts, 


or even plays, in which some of them might perhaps take part 
02 
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themselves under proper supervision and selection. And they 
should be fitted, after a long enough period of training, for 
other avocations besides that of domestic service, in which they 
may earn a living, respected and self-respecting. Short periods 
of detention in a suitable institution, though not demoralising, 
would be useless, for the formation of fresh habits must take 
time. 

The Colony for Women Inebriates at Langho in Lancashire 
is of the type which would seem most suitable, with modifications. 
There the women are given healthy outdoor as well as indoor 
work, and some of them have told me themselves how happy 
they were, and thankful to have been taken compulsorily from 
temptation ; yet even here I am told their period of detention 
is not always, or generally, long enough for permanent cure. 

The argument that if these women are removed others will 
take their places applies equally to all efforts for their good. We 
cannot sit down and allow evil to go on unchecked. 

If really suitable institutions are to be established for the 
reception of women or girls convicted of immoral offences, private 
benevolence cannot and should not be counted upon to provide 
the funds; but Mr. Herbert Samuel made and the Home Secre- 
tary accepted a suggestion, in the debates of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, that grants might 
be made by the Treasury. 

In the course of that debate Mr. Dickinson proposed an amend- 
ment to the effect that girls under 18 convicted of solicitation 
should be committed to Institutions till the age of 19. The 
amendment was withdrawn because its substance was accepted 
and introduced as a fresh clause by the Home Secretary; and 
it was passed by fhe Standing Committee. It was, however, 
brought in at the last moment without sufficient time for its 
consideration and discussion, and drawn up in a form open to 
many objections. It would apparently have been applicable to 
any otherwise respectable girl merely found ‘ wandering’ or 
behaving in a ‘riotous’ manner. It also permitted such a girl 
to be brought before ‘any’ court and there dealt with. This 
court might have consisted of only one magistrate, who might 
have committed her on the unsupported evidence of one 
policeman. 

The clause accordingly aroused fierce and widespread opposi- 
tion. Public meetings were held against it and protests made 
by various societies and bodies representing women or their 
interests. The Government then introduced fresh amendments 
on the report stage in the House of Commons ; and in the absence, 
through illness, of Sir George Cave, the Lord Advocate agreed 
to a proposal by Mr. Herbert Samuel to re-commit, to the Stand- 
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ing Committee, not the whole Bill, but clause 3 with the fresh 
Government amendments. ) 

This is the present position. The Government amendments to 
the clause are in the main, in substance, and shortly, as follows : 

The class of girl who may be taken up and committed to 
institutions for wandering, loitering, or riotous behaviour, and so 
forth, is defined by the introduction of the words ‘ being a common 
prostitute.’ If any others are thus dealt with, it can only be by 
mistake, carelessness, or intentional violation of the law. But 
there should be some provision for compensation for any such 
mistakes or miscarriage of justice, for arrest is a gross insult to 
any respectable girl. And while under this clause a girl may be 
taken up under 18 years, she is only protected at present up to 
16 as the age of consent. 

Another of the new amendments provides that instead of ‘ any ’ 
court, such cases shall only be brought before a Court of Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction, which, if of opinion that the girl is likely to 
profit by the instruction and training in an approved institution 
or home, may, instead of passing sentence, commit her to custody 
till the next Quarter Sessions; and the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions shall inquire into her mode of life and associations, and 
if, taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration, it 
seems desirable, the Court may commit her to such an institution 
till she is 19 years old. 

It is also provided that the Court of Quarter Sessions, before 
dealing with any such case, shall consider any report which may 
be made by a probation officer, or by a committee appointed for 
the purposes of this section, as to the girl’s mode of life and 
associations, and shall, where necessary, adjourn the case in order 
to give opportunity for making such a report. Subject to general 
or special directions of the Secretary of State, any authority. 
having power to appoint probation officers for a petty sessional 
division shall also have: power to appoint a Committee for these 
purposes, of which at least two members must be women. 

Provision has thus been made that no virtuous girl shall be 
committed under this Bill to an institution: that such girls as 
are so committed shall be known to be leading a bad life: that 
they shall not be committed offhand, in a hurry and without 
inquiry and evidence : and that they shall have the advantage of 
the consideration of their case by women. But provision should 
be made for the care of the girl during the interval of remand, 
so that she shall not spend it in prison. It would also have been 
better if the benefits of detention in a really suitable institution . 
were not limited to the professional class described in the new 
amendment, and could be extended to girls who are habitually 
misconducting themselves unpaid. This might be effected by 
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an extension of the age of a ‘ young person’ under the Children 
Act 1908, as defined by clause 131, from the present limit of 
16 years to that of 18. 

But no matter how the clause may be modified, its principle, 
the detention of girls or women, even if in a paradise, will be 
opposed by those who ignore all distinctions of sex, and insist 
that men and women shall be treated not equally but identically. 
Social opinion may, it is to be hoped, one day arrive at an equal 
standard of morality for both ; but that day has not yet arrived, 
and it is cruel in order to maintain this principle to do nothing 
meanwhile to help women whom social opinion at present con- 
demns to a terrible life without means of escape. 

It is to be hoped that the Bill may not be dropped nor hung 
up indefinitely ; for however short it may fall of the ideal, or 
whatever the defects of the new clause or its amendments, it is 
the first legislative attempt to apply remedial instead of useless 
punitive measures to the case of these unhappy women, and it is 
the first legislative recognition that they are worth restoration 
and not mere material for the rubbish heap. 

I should make it clear that the suggestions as to committal 
have no reference to disease. But if all women could be treated 
and cured this would be of little avail unless all men, not merely 
soldiers, who are already treated under military discipline, but 
civilians, were similarly dealt with. To treat half the population 
. in infectious cases is like the system of the South African native 

tribes, who, when urged by the authorities to send their cattle 
to the dipping tanks for tick fever, sent only a part at a time, 
because they grudged the penny charged per head, and drove the 
cleansed back to the rest of the infected herd. The result has 
been the loss of about a million head of cattle which might have 
- been saved by dipping the whole herd at the same time. 

But it is very likely that girls or women suffering from disease 
would voluntarily apply for treatment in an institution where 
they felt the managers were taking a real interest in them. 

In sum : For the good of the women themselves and for the 
protection of the public, committal to institutions of a really 
remedial and restorative character should be substituted for penal- 
ties, and safeguarded by just legislation and provision for sufficient 
inquiry and evidence. 

M. H. Mason. 
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THE HEALTH OF THE NATION AND THE 
NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT 


Drastic changes in the Insurance Act are steadily becoming 
more necessary. The financial position of Approved Societies is 
growing more serious, the problem of making provision for dis- 
charged disabled soldiers increases, and the demand for a National 
Medical Service becomes more insistent. These matters have all 
been or are being examined, but of the numerous Commissions and 
Committees which have conducted inquiries into different aspects 
of the Act, none have specially investigated its effect upon Public 
Health. Yet one great purpose of the Act was to improve the 
health of the working-class section of the community, and by its 
achievements in that direction the ultimate benefit of the Act must 
be judged. Five and a half years have now elapsed since the Act 
was passed, and although abnormal conditions have prevailed for 
a large part of this period there is now quite sufficient material 
upon which to form provisional conclusions as to the value of the 
Act in improving Public Health. 

That National Insurance is a sound step for improving the 
health of the working classes was assumed rather than proved 
‘by the authors of the Insurance Act. There was no adequate 
inquiry into the effects which National Insurance had exercised 
in other countries, and it is possible that, if there had been, less 
sanguine expectations would have been formed of its operation in 
this country. In 1911 we were still obsessed by the belief in the 
excellence of German methods, and the mere fact that Germany 
had National Insurance was apparently considered sufficient 
reason for us to follow her example. If the value of Public Health 
efforts is to be judged by the size and complexity of schemes and 
the number of officials, we were right, but if the state of Public 
Health is the criterion, then study of the vital statistics of 
Germany would have shown that that country is one of the last 
from which we could have learnt lessons in Public Health, except 
perhaps what not to do. The German death-rate has always 
been about 20 per cent. higher than that of England and Wales, 
despite the fact that the average age of the population is appre- 
ciably less than ours. The infant mortality rate in Germany 
during the years 1901-10 averaged 187 per thousand births. 
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Bad though the British record is, it does not approach these 
terrible figures. The German death-rate from tuberculosis 
was 50 per cent. higher than in England and Wales when 
we adopted sanatorium treatment, and this after Germany 
had had for many years a system of sanatorium treatment 
which extended not only to workers, but to large numbers 
of women and children. Yet when introducing the Insurance 
Bill, Mr. Lloyd George said : ‘In Germany they have done great 
things in this respect ; they have established a chain of sanatoria 
all over the country, and the results are amazing. The number of 
cures that are effected is very large.’ It is true that tuberculosis 
has declined in Germany, but it has also declined in nearly every 
civilised country, and just as much in some where no special 
efforts have been made. Re-reading Mr. Lloyd George’s en- 
thusiastic speeches in the House of Commons, it is difficult not 
to come to the conclusion that he had failed to appreciate how 
misleading are statistics relating to the condition of sanatorium 
patients on discharge. Records of these same patients two years 
later tell a very different story. And he appears to have fallen 
into the error of regarding the description ‘ regained capacity for 
work’ as synonymous with cured. 

Other countries which have adopted some form of National 
Insurance are Russia, Austria and Hungary, and in none of them 
does the state of Public Health afford any testimony to the value 
of this principle. 

The fundamental fault in the National Insurance Act, from the 
point of view of Public Health, is that it does little or nothing to 
touch the great environmental causes of disease. It is palliative 
rather than preventive, an aspect which can perhaps best be 
displayed by examining seriatim the benefits given under the 
Act. 


MEDICAL BENEFIT 


Medical benefit has not made any substantial change in the 
conditions under which the working class receive medical treat- 
ment, though it has profoundly affected that section of the medical 
profession which is engaged in general practice. Before the Act 
the poorer classes obtained medical attendance by means of clubs, 
medical institutes, dispensaries, hospitals, the Poor Law, and 
private practice in which the fees ranged from 6d. to 2s. 6d. for 
advice and a bottle of medicine. All these methods are still in 
operation, and, speaking broadly, it may be said that the same 
doctors are attending the same class of patients in the same way 
as before the Act, with the difference that hospital out-patients 
have substantially declined in numbers, and private practice 
through the panel system has increased. But the crying need 
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of the working classes was—and still is—for greater institutional 
treatment and facilities for higher medical treatment and specialist 
services ; and these the Act, or the interpretation given to the Act 
by the Insurance Commissioners, does not provide. An investiga- 
tion made by the Fabian Society, and another made later by the 
Local Government Board, have shown that the hospital accom- 
modation in this country is seriously insufficient to meet the needs 
of the community, and that often long and disastrous delay occurs 
before a patient can be admitted. It may be said that the higher 
fees now paid under the Insurance Act enable a doctor to give 
better attendance than formerly, but this is largely a polite fiction. 
For one reason, the absence of a limit to the number of insured 
persons a doctor may take has led to the growth of huge practices 
in which literally hundreds of patients may be seen in a day; 
and, for another, the absence of skilled assistance often precludes 
a doctor with the best will in the world from improving the treat- 
ment of his patient. When a practitioner meets with a case 
which demands services beyond those he can render personally, 
he may wish for a bacteriological diagnosis, or a consultant’s 
opinion, or the services of an oculist, aurist, gynaecologist, etc., 
or to order skilled nursing, massage or special diet for his patient, 
or to send him to an institution or convalescent home. In the 
absence of these facilities the most conscientious doctor can often . 
do no more than resort to the inevitable pill or ‘ tonic,’ however 
much time he may devote to his patient, or however high the 
fee he is paid. 

That the treatment provided by panel practitioners relieves 
symptoms and temporarily mitigates much human suffering 
and misery goes without saying, but we are here concerned with 
its effect in preventing disease and producing permanent improve- 
ment in national health, and in these directions medical benefit, 
especially when so limited in scope, can do but little. The great 
bulk of the patients who file through a panel doctor’s surgery are 
suffering from the effects of a pernicious environment, and it is 
not medicine their condition demands, but fresh air, sunshine, 
rest from overwork, and good food. The futility of much medical 
treatment among the working classes is one of the most dishearten- 
ing features of medical practice in large industrial towns. The 
practitioner may treat the shop assistant who is suffering from 
varicose veins or ulcers, with ointments for months, but only a 
prolonged period of rest or an operation will be of any real benefit. 
He may prescribe quarts of bismuth and soda mixture for the 
chronic dyspeptic, but so long as his patient lives on unsound or 
unsuitable food, or has only a hurried interval for his meals before 
resuming work, the symptoms will continue. He may vainly 
dose with phenacetin the woman who is suffering from continual 
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headache while sewing all day in @ hot stuffy room, perhaps with 
an error of refraction which he is not expected either to measure 
or prescribe glasses for.* 

Only a change in the environment will produce any lasting 
improvement in the great majority of his patients. The anaemic 
girl and the tuberculous youth require fresh air and sunshine, 
the rheumatic charwoman must be relieved of her scrubbing, the 
chronic bronchitic is suffering from the smoke and dust of cities, 
and the neurasthenic is made worse by the noise and turmoil of 
the street and factory. A very able panel doctor once remarked 
with great truth to the writer at the close of three hours’ surgery : 
‘ Well, I have prescribed many gallons of medicine to-night and 
if I could have given each one of these people a sound meal in- 
stead, it would have done them a great deal more good.’ Medical 
treatment in these circumstances relieves pain and increases 
personal comfort, but so long as the environmental conditions 
remain it is hopeless to expect that it will produce any appreciable 
improvement in naticnal health. 

Medical benefit also includes the provision of drugs, and it 
may be noted that though the service is starved in every other 
direction, two out of every nine shillings for medical benefit are 
available for this purpose. Sir Samuel Wilks is credited with 
having said that all that is possible to be done by medicine could 
be accomplished with some half-a-dozen drugs, and probably few 
practitioners would dissent from this view. Mr. Lloyd George 
removed dispensing from the doctors for the reason that ‘ there 
ought to be no inducement for underpaid doctors to take it out in 
drugs.’ The change involved an additional cost of probably not 
less than 1,000,000/. per annum, although the drugs have been 
cut down to the smallest amounts and cheapest quality. It has 
necessitated the drawing up of complex drug tariffs with a ready- 
reckoner extending to twenty-four pages, and the creation of a 
small army of prescription checkers and pricing staffs all over the 
country, yet the benefit derived by the community is utterly dis- 
proportionate to the labour and cost involved. The excessive 
importance attached to medicines under the Insurance Act has 
been harmful by increasing the popular belief in the efficacy of 
drugs to cure disease and encouraging the practice of medicine- 
taking, as shown by the increase in the sale of patent medicines. 


? The Referees appointed by the Insurance Commissioners to adjudicate on 
the scope of medical benefit have decided that testing the eyes for errors of 
refraction and prescribing as a result of the test is not a service which ‘ con- 
sistently with the best interests of the patient can properly be undertaken by 
a general practitioner of ordinary professional competence and skill.’ 
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SANATORIUM BENEFIT 

Sanatorium benefit was designed to reduce tuberculosis, and 
extravagant anticipations were entertained of the results which 
would follow the building of sanatoria throughout the country. 
When the Insurance Act left Parliament it was generally sup- 
posed that 1s. 3d. per insured person would be available each year 
for the maintenance of sanatoria and dispensaries, but subse- 
quently 6d. of this was assigned to the panel doctors in return 
for ‘domiciliary ’ treatment, a term which does not occur in the 
Act, and means simply ordinary medical attendance with the 
addition of a small, weekly allowance of milk, eggs, or cod-liver 
oil, and sometimes the loan of a shelter to be erected in the back 
garden. The real object of the change was to divert a sum of 
money from one fund to another, and it illustrates the extent to 
which a Minister or Department can alter the intentions of 
Parliament. It is possible that if the Legislature had been aware 
that two-fifths of the sum they were providing for the upkeep 
of sanatoria would be devoted to an entirely different form of 
treatment they would not have consented to the scheme. 

Treatment in sanatoria has proved as disappointing and 
ineffective to reduce tuberculosis among the working classes in 
this country as it had been in Germany. ‘Tuberculosis is 
essentially a disease of the environment, and it is of little avail 
to take a person suffering from the disease out of bad surround- 
ings, send him to a sanatorium for some months, where under 
ideal conditions he may be much improved or the disease may be 
arrested, and then return him to his old defective environment, 
where sooner or later the disease will almost inevitably recur. 
Yet this is what the reports of tuberculosis officers and medical 
officers of health from all over the country show to be happening. 
The following statements may be quoted in support of this 
assertion : 

At a meeting of the Northern Branch of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, in December 1915, Dr. Dickinson, the 
Tuberculosis Officer for Newcastle, said: ‘One is bound to 
confess that sanatorium treatment of the phthisical poor 
has not come up to expectations and practically never results 
in the cure of open tuberculosis. . . . In my opinion the 
results are uniformly bad among children who have tubercle 
bacilli in their sputum’; Dr. Hemborough, the county M.O.H. 
for Northumberland, considered that sanatorium patients would 
derive little permanent benefit from the‘treatment so long as they 
had to return to the bad home conditions under which so many 
of them lived; Dr. Taylor, M.O.H. for CheSter-le-Street, said 
that it was useless to treat a man in a sanatorium where he lived 
under ideal conditions and then discharge him to an ill-ventilated 
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insanitary home; Dr. Renney, the M.O.H. for Sunderland, 
considered that ill-ventilated and closely-crowded dwellings were 
the great factor in the spread of infection ; the poorer sanatorium 
patients almost invariably declined after returning home; Dr. 
A. Smith said that, notwithstanding all that had been done under 
the Insurance Act and by the tuberculosis dispensary, the death 
rate from phthisis in his district last year was markedly higher 
than previously. In a recent report, Dr. Guy, the Tuberculosis 
Officer for Edinburgh, said : 

The housing question is one of the vital points ‘in dealing with the 
problem of tuberculosis. Hitherto we have heard a great deal about sana- 
toria, etc., and too little about these houses. The disease should be attacked 
there, and my opinion inclines to the belief that if all the money which is 
at present being poured out on sanatoria had been spent on an improve- 
ment of housing conditions, the results would certainly not have been less 
satisfactory. 

Sanatorium treatment is sometimes of value in selected cases 
among that class of patients who after leaving the sanatorium 
can afford to live under the best conditions, spend months of each 
year at a health resort if necessary, and abandon an undesirable 
form of occupation. The earlier optimistic beliefs in sanatorium 
treatment were derived almost entirely from experience among 
this class. But such steps are beyond the reach of the great 
majority of the working classes. Statistics relating to sanatorium 
treatment may be most misleading when handled by persons 
unfamiliar with their real significance. Statistics showing the 
number of persons discharged as ‘improved,’ ‘disease arrested,’ 
‘cured,’ etc., may present a satisfactory appearance, but statistics 
relating to these same persons one and two years later make most 
discouraging reading ; often a third or a half the patients are dead. 
Better results are obtained when only early cases are admitted 
to the sanatorium, and patients are rigidly selected as being those 
appropriate for treatment. But this means that, after all, sana- 
torium treatment is only applicable or useful to a very sthall 
section of the tuberculous population. 

Dispensary treatment, the third form of sanatorium benefit, 
has been of value chiefly for diagnostic purposes. 

It may be noticed that sanatorium benefit, including all forms 
of treatment, has had no effect so far in reducing the death-rate 
from phthisis. The standardised death-rate from this cause was 
1082 per million for the years 1906-10 ; 1032 in 1911 ; 986 in 1912 ; 
960 in 1913; and 993 in 1914. Preliminary figures for 1915 
indicate a death-rate from phthisis among the civilian population 
higher than in any year since 1907. This is partially due to the 
withdrawal of the healthiest part of the population for military 
service, but not entirely; for the rise has occurred at all ages, 
young and old, and not merely at military ages. 
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There is no doubt that sanatorium benefit has provided care ~° 
and comfort for a large number of persons who would not other- 
wise have received these advantages, and in a much smaller 
number of instances has prolonged life, but its effect in reducing 
or eradicating tuberculosis has been exceedingly small. 


MATERNITY BENEFIT 


This benefit has been a great boon to many thousands of poor 
mothers. It has enabled provision to be made for the arrival of 
the infant, or clothes to be purchased for the other children, or 
rent to be paid, or food for the family purchased, or extra 
assistance obtained in the household, a very real help when the 
mother is laid up, as everyone familiar with the lives of the poor 
well knows; but it has not reduced either the maternal or the 
infantile death-rates. If we measure the value of maternity 
benefit by the assistance it has given to poor mothers, we shall 
find that the provision has been abundantly justified ; but if we 
estimate it by its effect in saving life we shall receive nothing but 
disappointment. The following table shows the movements of 
maternal mortality in England and Wales in recent years : 
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It will be noticed that though the fluctuations have not been 
great, maternity benefit has failed to check the rise in the 
maternal death-rate which began in 1910 and has culminated in 
a rate for 1914 higher than that for a number of years. 

Recent criticisms of maternity treatment among the working 
classes raise the question whether, if we cannot provide lying-in 
homes and gynaecologists for all poor mothers, it is not better to 
trust to the midwife rather than to the busy general practitioner 
who is attending all kinds of cases, some possibly of a septic 
character. Parturition is a natural process,.not an illness, and 
in the great majority of instances the ideal treatment is to wait 
for nature and do little beyond encouraging the mother and 
relieving her symptoms. But a doctor with a heavy round of 
visits before him, or a crowd of patients waiting at his surgery, is 
under temptation to resort to instrumental interference—with 
increased risk of puerperal fever—in cases which if left to them- 
selves would terminate naturally in course of time. It is impos- 
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sible to ignore this tendency in a certain number of general 
practitioners. 

Sir Halliday Croom, in an address to delegates of Approved 
Societies in 1915, after calling attention to the low death-rate 
from puerperal fever in maternity hospitals in Scotland, con- 


tinued : 

But while these wonderful results have taken place in hospitals, mark 
you, the same ‘has not been the case in private practice. There the disease 
still persists, and the death-rate from blood poisoning in private practice 
still remains very high. Why is it so? Because while in maternity 
hospitals the nurses and doctors are under discipline, and the antiseptic 
regulations are carried out under pain of dismissal, such does not apply 
to private practice, where nurses and doctors do as they please.’ 


Dr. George Geddes has made an exhaustive investigation of 
puerperal sepsis in Lancashire, and he finds that midwives are 
at least not more responsible for puerperal fever than are doctors, 
while some of ‘his statistics show that they are far less so. Dr. 
Drummond Maxwell, speaking of admissions of women to the 
London Hospital after treatment by practitioners, says : 


There are admitted into the London Hospital a considerable number of 
cases in which the lower genital tract, cervix, vagina, and perineum are 
lacerated and bruised to an almost inconceivable extent. One would almost 
infer, from inspection of these cases, that the accoucheur had set out to 
inflict deliberately the maximum injury consistent with survival, and been 
thoroughly successful in his aim. . . . Certainly the number of mutilated 
cases one sees is most disheartening, and constitutes a grave indictment 
against much of the midwifery of the present time. It is perfectly obvious 
too that amongst the poorest classes the septic environment of the patient, 
the low rate of remuneration of the medical man, together with the in- 
cessant calls upon his time, all make it very doubtful if it is in the national 


interest that the present system should prevail.’ 


The General Medical Council has recently deemed it desirable 
to issue a warning notice to medical practitioners relating to the 
‘covering ’ of uncertified women acting as midwives; and it is 
disquieting to find that, comparing 1914 with 1911, the rise in 
the maternal death-rate has occurred chiefly from puerperal fever 
and mainly in the large towns, the rural rate having actually 
fallen to a small extent. 


SICKNESS BENEFIT 


Sickness benefit also is a useful provision for assisting persons 
of the working classes to tide over a period of stress when wages 
are not being earned, but is of little value in improving Public 
Health since it does practically nothing to touch the environ- 

? In England, midwives have been under regulations since the Midwives 
Act came into force in 1905. A similar Act has recently been passed for 


Scotland. 
* Practitioner, Febroary 1916. 
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mental causes of disease. The benefit was based upon the belief ~ 
that the causal relation between poverty and sickness is much 
closer than is actually the case. Poverty—short of absolute 
destitution and consequent starvation—acts mainly as a cause of 
ill-health by compelling a person to live in an unhealthy environ- 
ment; but if the environment is good it is quite possible to be 
extremely poor and extremely healthy. The most poorly paid 
section of the working classes in this country—the agricultural 
labourers—are also the healthiest. The standardised death-rate in 
rural Wiltshire in 1914 was 10.5, and in Kensington was 13.4. If 
sickness benefit were sufficient to enable a sick person to get away 
from bad surroundings, to spend three months if necessary at the 
seaside or in a convalescent home, or to obtain higher forms of 
medical treatment, nursing, massage, and invalid requisites, it 
might have a permanent effect -in improving health. But a 
weekly dole which at the best does not compensate for loss of 
wages, does not provide adequate medical treatment, and leaves 
the patient to be attended in an insanitary home in a noisy 
slum, can have little effect from the Public Health point of -view. 

Disablement benefit.is again a useful provision for assisting 
incapacitated poor persons, but it is open to question whether a 
better result could not have been obtained by a system of 
invalidity pensions without the cumbrous machinery of the 
Insurance Act. 


THE PREVENTIVE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The Insurance Act, however, in addition to its curative pro- 
visions, includes certain sections designed to deal directly with 
the causes of disease. The most important of these is Section 63, 
which provides that in certain circumstances any person or 
authority who is responsible for an excess of sickness arising from 
bad housing, or insanitary conditions, or an insufficient or con- 
taminated water supply, or neglect to observe Public Health 
requirements in factories, workshops, mines, etc., can be required 
to repay the extra expenditure incurred through the increased 
sickness. At first sight this section seems drastic and far- 
reaching, but so far no attempt has been made to put it into 
operation, and it seems highly doubtful whether it ever could be 
applied. The section bristles with legal difficulties, inconsistencies, 
and vague statements, which would give a grand opportunity to 
lawyers if an attempt were made to put it into force, but the main 
difficulty is that its working depends upon certain sickness-rates 
which cannot be obtained, or could only be obtained with a 
prodigious amount of labour out of all proportion to any possible 
result. The first-step in taking action against a person or 
authority is to show that for three years (or less if there has been 
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an epidemic) the sickness-rate among a group of persons in- 
fluenced or controlled by that person or authority has been 
10 per cent. in excess of the average expectation of sickness. But 
at once the difficulty is encountered that all our statistical infor- 
mation relating to sickness is in terms of membership of Approved 
Societies, whereas for the purposes of this section it is required 
in terms of a group of insured persons working in a particular 
factory or mine, or supplied with water from a particular com- 
pany, or living in a particular area of bad housing. Suppose, for 
example, it is alleged that excessive sickness is being caused by 
insanitary conditions in a certain factory employing 500 persons, 
and let us assume for the sake of simplicity (what will never be 
the case) that all these persons belong to one Approved Society. 
To prove the allegation, the society will have to keep for three 
years an exact record of all its members in the factory, and of the 
sickness among them. But this number will vary not only from 
year to year, but from month to month and week to week, with 
normal and abnormal periods of trade activity and depression. 
Persons will drop out of insurance on marriage or for other 
reasons, or will fall into arrears ; others will change their society 
or go into other employment or be lost sight of. Experience has 
shown that insured persons are not prompt in keeping their 
societies informed of changes of addresses, and whenever a general 
notice is sent out by a society or an insurance committee, a con- 
siderable proportion of the notices are returned through the 
“dead-letter’ office. Having got the average number of its 
members in the factory and their aggregate weeks of sickness, 
the society must next know the causes of the sickness, for the 
section requires that disablement due to injury or disease in 
respect of which damages or compensation are payable at law 
shall not be taken into account. Finally, the society must know 
the exact ages and the sexes of its members in order to apply cor- 
rections for the natural excess of sickness among elderly persons 
and women, for the purpose of rendering the sickness-rate in the 
group comparable with the average sickness-rate. It is obvious 
that a society would find it extremely difficult to maintain the 
close touch in a continually fluctuating group of its members 
necessary to obtain the requisite information ; and when we add 
the fact that ordinarily the 500 members will be distributed 
among a number of societies, it is clear that the difficulty of 
taking even the first step and getting a result within 10 per cent. 
of error is practically insuperable. 

But let us suppose that a figure has been determined, and that 
it is more than 10 per cent. in excess of the average expectation 
of sickness. The next step is to prove that the excess was due in 
whole or in part to neglect of the employer to enforce statutory 
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provisions relating to the health of his employees. But in an 
industrial town these same employees may be living in insanitary 
houses, overcrowded, breathing a polluted atmosphere, and 
inadequately treated when ill. Inebriety may be more than 
normal, and climatic conditions may have been exceptionally 
unfavourable during the period for which the rate is determined. 
Under such circumstances it would be impossible to disentangle 
one influence from another and allocate to an individual factory 
owner his share in the final result. 

If instead of a factory we examined the question in relation to 
an area of bad housing or the district supplied by a certain 
water company, we should find there are even greater difficulties 
in determining the sickness-rates among insured persons in these 
groups. 

Finally it may be noted that the average expectation of sick- 
ness is not an equitable standard with which to compare sickness 
in- special groups, owing to the great difference between sickness- 
rates in large industrial towns 4nd rural districts. It might well 
happen that in a country town in the South of England the 
average sickness in a special group of insured persons was 10 per 
cent. below the average for the whole country, and yet was raised 
more than 10 per cent. above the local average by some local cause. 
On the other hand, in a crowded mining or industrial town the 
rate for the whole number of insured persons might be constantly 
10 per cent. above the average owing to the aggregate evils of 
environment, and it would be impossible under these circum- 
stances to hold any individual mine-owner or mill-owner 
responsible. 

The difficulties of putting Section 63 into operation have by 
no means been exhausted in the preceding paragraphs, but suffi- 
cient has been said to show why this section has been and is likely 
to remain a dead letter ; yet it is one which was debated at length 
in Parliament. 


THE MeEpIcaL RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The establishment of this Committee, though one of the least 
costly, may eventually prove to be one of the most beneficial 
provisions of the Insurance Act. The Committee was not formed 
until nearly two years after the passing of the Act, but has already 
done excellent work, and during the War has extended its 
energies to problems connected with the health of the Army. 


THE COLLECTION OF DatTA RELATING TO THE CAUSE OF DISEASE 


As a basis for scientific medical research, however, it is im- 
portant to have detailed and statistical knowledge relating to the 
distribution and immediate causes of disease. This ‘raw 
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material,’ as it may be termed, cannot be collected by the 
Research Committee, for they have neither the machinery for 
the purpose nor the power to prescribe returns and forms for 
statistics, yet without it they are largely in the position of having 
to make bricks without straw. Anyone who sets out to investi- 
gate problems relating to the cause and distribution of disease finds 
himself again and again pulled up for want of simple facts and 
records. It was, however, clearly the intention of the authors of 
the Insurance Act that such knowledge should be collected. 
Speaking in 1913, Mr. Lloyd George said : 

To heal disease is good work: to hinder it is best. That will be the 
work of the Act. An official will go round like an angel of light and ask 
‘ What is the matter?’ ‘What can we do for you?’- Their wants will 
be recorded. We shall know what is happening, and believe me, know- 
ledge is hope. That is what we are going to get from the Act. And we 
will get it. It was worth you and myself taking off our coats and facing 
opposition, misrepresentation, calumny, and I thank you. We shall know 
something about the causes of disease, bad housing, overcrowding, bad 
industrial conditions, underfeeding,# drink—we shall know it all, all the 
evils that are sapping the vitality of the race, depressing the energies of 
the people and destroying their lives. We shall know year by year more 
and more, and as sufficient knowledge accumulates in the minds of all 
classes in this country of what is happening they will put an end to it 
whatever it costs. ~ 


We do not know what official Mr. Lloyd George had in his 
mind as the celestial visitor, and few insured persons would 
recognise an ‘ angel of light’ in an insurance inspector or agent 
of an Approved Society. A practical means, however, of collect- 
ing the knowledge required arose when, as a condition of the 
extra Parliamentary grant for medical benefit, the Government 
required the doctors to keep medical records of their cases. Un- 
fortunately the Insurance Commissioners completely failed to 
utilise the excellent opportunity given to them, and devised a 
scheme for medical record-keeping which could scarcely be 
equalled for ineptitude. They have required the doctors to record 
every case which comes before them, from a cut finger to cancer, 
whereas if they had selected a few conditions in regard to which 
information is urgently needed, and required detailed records of 
these to the exclusion of all others, much useful information 
would have been forthcoming. The present system yields a great 
mass of entries, a large proportion of which relate to trivial ail- 
ments, ill-defined conditions, or merely symptoms. In an actual 
record of 100 consecutive entries in an urban district, ‘ bronchitis’ 
occurs 17 times, ‘ tonsilitis’ 11 times, ‘influenza’ 7, ‘ muscular 
rheumatism’ 5, ‘nervous debility’ 5, and ‘general debility’ 4 
times ; while among other entries are ‘ anaemia,’ ‘constipation,’ 
‘ dyspepsia,’ ‘ cephalalgia’ (headache), ‘inflamed glands,’ ‘ ulcer 
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of leg,’ ‘contused eye,’ ‘sprained ankle,’ and ‘septic hand.” 
These are accompanied simply by the age and occupation of the 
patient without any information as to cause, treatment, or course 
of the case. It does not require a scientific training to realise 
that no scientific value attaches to such a list of entries, yet the 
Commissioners have inflicted substantial fines on doctors for not 
keeping these worthless records. It may be noted that if, as 
appears to be the case, some 50 per cent. of insured persons 
consult the doctor in the course of the year, the total number 
of record cards sent to the Commissioners will amount to six or 
seven millions, and to collate these would be an immense task. 
Probably long before it was finished the uselessness of the pro- 
ceeding would be realised and the cards consigned to the waste- 
paper basket. ‘ 

If the Commissioners had required full details of a few 
conditions the total amount of labour demanded from the doctors 
would have been far less than at present, and the doctors would 
have undertaken it the more willingly since they would have 
appreciated its scientific importance. They might, for example, 
have selected as one condition the contagious diseases which have 
recently been the subject of a Royal Commission. Our statistical 
knowledge relating to the prevalence of these diseases is exceed- 
ingly scanty and unreliable, and if the Insurance Commissioners 
had been able to furnish the Royal Commission with a return, 
even if only for one year, of the number of such cases seen by 
panel doctors among insured persons, they would have had a 
basis to go upon which, if not complete, would at least have been 
of greater value than many of the vague statements and personal 
impressions which were all that most of the witnesses were able 
to furnish. The belief is widely held that these diseases have 
increased substantially during the War, but there appears to be 
no reliable evidence in support of this view. If the Insurance 
Commissioners had instituted a sound system of record-keeping 
the point could be determined at once, at least for the insured 
population. 

To these diseases might have been added, say, the number 
and cause of miscarriages. There is reason to believe that pre- 
natal loss of life is heavy, but there is no reliable statistical 
information relating to the pot. Lead-poisoning might have 
completed the first list. The Departmental Committee on the 
use of lead in painting of buildings, point out in a report issued 
after the Insurance Act had been in force for two years that there 
are no reliable statistics relating to lead-poisoning except among 
persons who come under the Factory Acts, and they recommend 


“ Since this was written the Commissioners have ceased to require the card 
records to be kept. 
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that the machinery of the Act should be used for collecting this 
information. 

’ The fiasco of the record cards is only one instance of the way 
in which the Commissioners have failed in any matter which 
demanded special scientific or Public Health knowledge. Prob- 
ably this is to be attributed to the fact that the unfortunate 
disagreements which marked the passage of the Insurance Act 
through Parliament led to the Commissioners being appointed 
on a representative basis, one to represent Approved Societies, 
another Insurance Companies, another the general practitioners, _ 
and so on, with the result that, distinguished as they all are, 
there is no one among them who would claim to have special 
knowledge of higher statistical requirements or the more profound 
problems of Public Health. The consequence has been that the 
Commissioners have never seen themselves as a Public Health 
Authority. They issue no medical report comparable to the excel- 
lent reports which are issued by the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Education, they make no medical investigations 
into the cause or distribution of disease, and among the thousands 
of leaflets, circulars, and orders which they have spread broad- 
cast over the country there is not one which deals directly with 
the means of preventing disease. In America the large insurance 
companies—actuated by purely commercial motives—have found 
it pay them to issue pamphlets and circulars relating to housing, 
disinfection, fresh air, exercise, food, clothing, prevention of 
tuberculosis, etc., etc. But in this country concern for the public 
welfare has not proved an equally sufficient stimulus. 

But while if the administration had taken a broader view of 
its possibilities much more might have been made of the Insur- 
ance Act, the great fault would still remain that it is essentially 
a palliative rather than a preventive measure. It does nothing 
to touch the great causes of preventable disease, overcrowding, 
bad housing, pollution of the atmosphere by smoke and dust, and 
insufficient or improper feeding. If the object of the Act be 
regarded as simply to provide assistance for the working classes 
in periods of stress without the stigma of the Poor Law, then 
sickness benefit, disablement benefit, and maternity benefit are 
all performing useful service. But as regards improvement of 
Public Health we are exactly where we were in 1911, with the 
difference that the reasons for such improvement are far stronger 
now than they were then. Reduction of sickness and disease is 
the soundest national economy. Disease leads to many other 
evils, intemperance, crime, physical inefficiency, mental de- 
generation, and want, for though poverty need not be a cause of 
sickness, sickness is often a cause of poverty. We spend vast 
sums on hospitals, infirmaries, sanatoria, medical services, lunatic 
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asylums, and prisons, a large proportion of which would be saved 
if we had a higher level of national health. And there is room 
for this improvement. Tuberculosis, pneumonia, measles, and 
whooping-cough, very fatal diseases among the poor, have shown 
little sign of decrease during recent years ; infant mortality in our 
large industrial towns is often twice and even three times as high 
as it need be ; Sir George Newman’s annual reports have revealed 
terrible conditions among school-children ; and, before the War, 
approximately one quarter of all who offered themselves for 
enlistment failed to reach the not very high standard prescribed, 
or were rejected on medical grounds. Since 1911 the general 
death-rate has risen each year, and we must look forward to a 
permanently higher death-rate at no very distant period owing to 
the increase in the average age of the population which is being 
brought about by the decline in the birth-rate, a process which 
will be hastened in more than one way by the War. 

Lord Rhondda has recently announced the intention of the 
Government to establish a Ministry of Health, but at the time of 
writing no details of the proposals have been made known. It is 
much to be hoped that the scheme will provide machinery for 
exhaustive investigation of all Public Health proposals before they 
are submitted to Parliament. The Insurance Act is by no means 
the only measure which has largely failed to achieve its object 
owing to lack of expert criticism before it became law ; and if we 
are to avoid grave mistakes in the future and the spending of large 
sums of public money for relatively little return, we should make 
continuous research into the causes and methods of preventing 
disease, among all classes and in all localities, the chief function 
of a Ministry of Health. To secure unbiassed investigation, it is 
desirable to separate this function as far as possible from 
executive action, which could be done by increasing the power of 
local authorities and diminishing those of the central depart- 
ments. Space does not permit of setting forth a detailed scheme, 
but it may be suggested that we should establish in each county 
and county borough a single Public Health authority formed by 
combining the present local sanitary authority, the Insurance 
Committee, the Boards of Guardians, and the Education Com- 
mittee in so far as they are concerned with Public Health and 
medical matters, and representatives of the voluntary hospitals. 
This body should be responsible for the administration of all 
Public Health services in the locality, and should have power to 
establish whatever form of medical service—private, panel, or 
salaried—is most appropriate to the conditions of the locality for 
all classes of persons, the various separate organisations for 
paupers, insured persons, school-children, etc., disappearing. 
Medical and sanatorium benefits could then be taken out of the 
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Tnsurance Act and merged into the local service. Sickness, dis- 
ablement, and maternity benefits would remain to be administered 
by Approved Societies admittedly as measures intended to assist 
workers during periods of stress, and not as having any ultimate 
Public Health object. The causes, forms, and extent of disease 
vary so much in different types of localities, that a rigid centra- 
lised scheme which imposes uniform methods all over the country 
can never be satisfactory or effective. Unless the establishment 
of the Ministry of Health is associated with complete reorganisa- 
tion of the local medical and sanitary services, and with a sweep- 
ing measure of decentralisation, it will amount to little more than 
a rearrangement of departmental duties, and there will be small 
reason for expecting from it any appreciable effect in improving 
Public Health. 


Wituiam A. Brenp, M.D. (State Medicine). 
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BALKAN UNITY AND THE 
‘NEW DEPARTURE’ 


Two evils have long afflicted the Balkans in international politics : 
the disintegrating intrigues of the Great Powers and the intemper- 
ance of Balkan partisans. In the affairs of this distracting and 
fascinating peninsula we all take sides with a violence of party 
spirit that is apt to blind us to the best interests of those whose 
cause we think to espouse. The war of 1912 made us, in our 
ignorance, blatantly Bulgarophil when we ought to have dis- 
tributed our applause more evenly over all three partners in the 
Balkan League, with the palm reserved for Mr. Venizelos, who 
was and is the supreme master of statecraft in Eastern Europe. 
The War of to-day has made us Bulgarophobe, doubtless with 
better reason, but none the less to excess. It is true that the 
Bulgars betrayed the cause of liberty in the Balkans when they 
delivered their treacherous attack on their allies in June 1913: 
it is true that they have continued in the same course by joining 
the Central European Alliance in company with the historic foe 
of their race, the Ottoman Turk; but none of these evil deeds 
should be allowed to blind any Western friend of the Balkans to 
the undeniable fact that the Bulgars, in common with all the 
Balkan races, do not yet enjoy that racial unity which is their 
right. It is clear to all candid observers that until such. racial 
unity is substantially secured to Serb, Greek, Bulgar and Rouman, 
there will be a temper of unrest in the Balkans which will always 
provide those very troubled waters in which the unscrupulous 
diplomat loves to fish. Our Balkan policy, therefore, which has 
hitherto been incoherent for lack of clear thinking, must pursue 
the line which emerges from these considerations. We must 
see the peninsula steadily and see it whole. Setting aside the 
partisanship to which we are all prone, we must proclaim the 
ideal of Balkan solidarity and maintain it, even, if necessary, 
impose it upon the Balkan peoples. 

To those who take the despondent view that the Balkans are 
@ congeries of jarring and irreconcilable principalities—a very 
natural opinion for a Western arm-chair—we must make the 
historic reply of Germany, Italy and the American Union. Each 
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and all of these great States grew out of irreconcilable and jarring 
elements into the greater patriotism of a united and powerful 
nation. Between them and the contemporary States of the 
Balkans there seems to be a wide gulf ; but even the Balkan States 
have shown that they can unite on a given occasion and for a given 
end. And who will dare to say that their military union might 
not have developed into a more enduring political co-operation but 
for the evil prompting of a tare-sowing enemy? Therefore, despite 
all discouragements, we must uphold the principle of Balkan 
community of interest. Upon it alone can we found a durable 
settlement ; and by it alone can we secure the first condition of 
success, namely, the elimination of the intriguing influence of the 
Great Powers. For the moment, we are desperately set upon the 

. destruction of German hegemony, and until that is accomplished 
no further progress is possible. But when Germany is defeated 
we must continue the process and insist on a self-denying ordinance 
from all the Powers which shall preserve the Balkan Peninsula 
from the worst of all disintegrating influences. It is clear to us 
now that while the victories of the Balkan League were prepared 
in Belgrade, Athens and Sofia, the death of the League was 
plotted in Budapest, Berlin and Vienna. In the long game in 
which the disruption of the Balkan League was but one incident, 
the diplomacy of old Russia also played a large part, and the 
Balkans have paid a heavy price of unrest, intrigue and massacre 
for the rivalry of Russia and Austria. The Russian Revolution 
has brought a most welcome alleviation : and if we are true to our 
national programme the end of the War will also see the end of 
the Ballplatz with all its engines of fraud and agence provocatrice. 
A new era will then open for the whole of Eastern Europe, and 
no part of that vast and troubled region will benefit more largely 
than the Balkans. 

The principle thus enunciated is endangered only by one line 
of policy at the present moment, namely, the proposal to detach 
any or all of Germany’s Allies from the Central European bloc. 
Those who advocate this proposal in any of its oft-changing forms 
are prompted almost solely by the immediate military advantage 
which the Entente would gain by breaking the link which connects 
Germany with the East. The advantage of reducing our commit- 
ments and concentrating our forces is undeniable: and I am 
neither surprised nor uneasy to hear that the idea prevails in many 
military circles that a separate peace with Bulgaria or Austria, or 
with both, would be a step towards victory against Germany. A 
soldier must always think of the principal enemy and endeavour 
to meet and destroy his strongest forces; he will therefore bend 
all his efforts to bring about the maximum military concentration 
at his own chosen point, and in order to do so he will be prepared 
to evacuate every position which is not vital to his strategy. But 
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if in the course of operations towards that end the agents of the ~ 
enemy’s cherished policy are to be treated with comparative 
leniency in order to detach them easily from his side, we may 
awake some morning to find that the very policy which we wish 
to defeat has survived intact in their hands. In concrete terms, 
if we give Austria and Bulgaria (especially the former) easy terms 
in order to detach them, we run the risk of leaving unsolved those 
very questions which have given the Central Powers their historic 
excuse for aggression in the Balkans. The meaning of this 
statement will grow clearer as we analyse the latest form in which 
this ‘ detachment’ policy has been cast. 

In the June issue of this Review Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P.,' 
pleads for a separate peace with Bulgaria on the threefold 
ground that it is desirable, feasible, and compatible with our 
obligations of honour to our partners in the Alliance. Its 
‘ desirability ’ appears to rest largely on the military grounds given 
above, but also on the necessity of creating in the Bulgarian mind 
a confidence in the even-handed justice of Great Britain. To 
create such a confidence in all Balkan minds, and perhaps espe- 
cially in Bulgaria, is a desirable end : it is not, however, an end in 
itself, but one which can be attained by that other, larger policy 
of what I may call the Radical Solution, to which I shall return. 
The ‘ feasibility ’ of Mr. Buxton’s proposal is made to appear as 
the necessary consequence of (a) ‘ a change of mind in Bulgaria’ 
described even by the Serbian Press Bureau as a ‘creeping 
round’: (b) ‘ the adhesion of America,’ because the Bulgars have 
those friendly feelings for Americans which a child has for the 
teachers who have brought it up: (c) ‘ the Russian Revolution ’ : 
(d) ‘a strong current in France’ : (e) a ‘ favourable ’ public opinion 
in Great Britain. Now, ‘the change of mind in Bulgaria’ is not 
marked enough to justify any ‘new departure,’ and Mr. Buxton 
produces little or no evidence of it: and even if it were more 
conspicuous than it is, we should not be in too great a hurry to 
make it easy for Tsar Ferdinand, especially after the abdication 
of King Constantine, to reinsure his dynasty against the looming 
possibility of a German defeat. The ‘ adhesion of America’ may 
offer us a link with the more honest of Bulgarian politicians, but 
what can it do to prevail against the dynastic policy of Sofia? 
The Russian Revolution is not a very happy reference for Mr. 
Buxton in this case, because it speedily rid itself of the principal 
Russian advocate of a separate peace with Bulgaria, viz. Mr. 
Miljukov. And, finally, ‘strong currents in France’ and 
‘favourable’ winds in Great Britain—in common with the other 
three factors—are not factors of feasibility : they are only elements 
in a congenial atmosphere which at the proper moment would 

**The New Departure in Balkan Diplomacy,’ Nineteenth Century and 
After, June 1917. 
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give the real factors free play. To those real factors, which lie 
outside Bulgaria altogether, I shall return in a moment. But 
there are one or two passages in this article which call for comment 
before I pass to the more general argument. 

Mr. Buxton so dislikes certain criticisms that have been passed 
upon the Bulgars that, in dealing with them, he is apt to forget 
what is due to the dignity of his own position as a Balkan student 
of international reputation. The phrase by which the Bulgars 
have often been described, and of which they cannot be said to 
disapprove—The Prussians of the Balkans—so displeases him that 
he is driven to characterise as ‘tosh’ an argument dealing with 
the meaning of it. Had he chosen to say that, like all sobriquets, 
it tells only a half-truth, he would have scored a point. But the 
use of such terms as he chose to employ in public controversy 
merely betrays irritation, and is no substitute for that serious 
argument by which alone the thesis of The New Europe regarding 
Bulgaria can be refuted. In another passage Mr. Buxton hardly 
does himself justice in the explanation which he puts forward of 
the inaction of the Foreign Office at certain critical periods of the 
War. The plea which he makesis, that, just when it ought to have 
adopted an understanding attitude towards Bulgaria (at various 
dates in 1915), the Foreign Office was caught in such a severe 
cross-fire from the friends of Serbia and Bulgaria respectively that 
it did not know which way to move. And he specifically suggests 
that ‘ the unthinking excitement of pro-Serbian feeling ’ prevented 
the Foreign Office from adopting the true line of conduct towards 
Bulgaria. Surely the true comment on all this is that the Foreign 
Office must know its own mind and act upon it. A resolute and 
well-informed Government would have laid its own course regard- 
less of any ‘unthinking excitement’: and if partisans on both 
sides raged and imagined vain things, the shrewd mind of the 
man in the street would have seen in their ecstasies only an ample 
justification of the sanity of the Government. But the Govern- 
ment failed to set a true course, and paid for its failure : and Mr. 
Buxton’s quarrel, like mine, is with it and with no one else. 
Official vacillation alone is the enemy in this case. And I believe 
a fuller recognition of this fundamental fact might prepare the 
way for a reconciliation between the conflicting schools of 
Serbophil and Bulgarophil, whose aims can only be reached by 
combined action. 

Before such a reconciliation can come about, however, there 
are several points toclear up. Mr. Buxton tells us that ‘ the policy 
of detaching Bulgaria is now that of the Allies.” If by this he 
means that the chief of the Imperial General Staff or any other 
competent military authority has gained the ear of the Government 
for this proposal on military grounds, I can believe it; but if he 
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means that the Government, after weighing all the military and 
political factors, has accepted the policy and is now acting upon it, 
I do not believe it. In these days when Governments are gigantic 
and stretch octopus arms in all directions, it is quite possible that 
some of its arms have gained a degree of ‘autonomy’ which 
permits them to act in a manner contrary to the real intentions of 
the central brain which attempts to control them. We have seen 
instances of this phenomenon already. Is it possible that the 
‘detachment ’ policy falls into this category? Or are we to see 
in it merely a breakfast-table obiter dictum of the Prime Minister? 
Whatever it be, the public has an interest in its discussion. 

Let us see what the detachment of Bulgaria implies in a 
political sense. If the Bulgarian link of the German chain from 
Hamburg to Mesopotamia be broken, the southern links are at 
our disposal. Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, Asia 
Minor, Constantinople and the Straits come up before us for treat- 
ment. We cannot simply leave them untouched, for the detach- 
ment of Bulgaria (which inevitably carries with it a separate peace 
with Turkey) presupposes the offer and acceptance of definite 
terms. Has the British Government made up its mind upon the 
proper disposal of these vast territories? Have the Allies in 
council arrived at practical conclusions regarding them? We 
know that they can hardly have done so, for the Provisional 
Russian Government is only now for the first time exploring the 
ground, and has clearly shown us that there is a whole series of 
important points on which it desires the light of Western opinion. 
And even if Mr. Buxton were right in claiming official Russian 
support for his policy, that does not dispose of the difficulty I have 
just raised. If I am asked why Turkey should come into con- 
sideration, I can only ask in reply, How long could she hold out 
after we had cut her communications with Europe by detaching 
Bulgaria from the Central Powers? She could not hold out, and 
must sue for peace in a very short time. Turkey, and the whole 
Asian problem that surrounds her name, is the first question which 
arises for treatment under the new Bulgarian policy. And even 
if it stood alone, it would be formidable enough to delay the adop- 
tion of that policy for a considerable time. But it does not stand 
alone, and cannot: be treated apart from the general question of a 
Balkan settlement in which the Greek colonies in Asia Minor may 
play a compensating part when the claims of Bulgaria and Greece 
to Kavalla are weighed in the balance. The unsettled question 
_ of the future of the Straits has the widest international bearing 
and a close connexion with the settlement of outstanding questions 
in Russia and Roumania, as well as in Bulgaria. It- cannot 
therefore be raised without at the same time raising other ques- 
tions. Indeed all Balkan questions are so closely linked together 
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that it is surprising to find an authority so well informed as Mr. 
Buxton supporting a proposal to deal with them piecemeal. For 
even if we accept the highest estimate of the positive military 
advantage which we should gain from the detachment of Bulgaria, 
there are certain consequences both political and military which 
we must face. On his assumption this policy is of immediate value, 
and therefore it ought to be put in operation at once. That is to 
say that we are to make proposals to satisfy an enemy (Bulgaria) 
before we are in a position to substantiate our promises to our 
friends (Serbia, Italy, Roumania, Poland, etc.). May this not set 
up serious reactions among the latter? Would not Serbia say with 
justice that the word of the Entente is not as good as its bond, 
and that she prefers open hostility to the treachery and vacillation 
of friends? Would such a policy not play straight into the hands 
of the Giolittians and ‘ home-sick Triplicians’ in Italy? Would 
it not raise alarm in Roumania and suspicion in the mind of Mr. 
Venizelos? These are serious factors to be weighed and reckoned 
before we lightly accept military advice which may lead to serious 
political trouble. I am well aware of the supreme difficulty of 
reconciling politics and strategy, and nowhere is it more per- 
plexing than in the Balkans ; but I am convinced that, in the last 
resort, strategy must be the handmaid of policy. The Government 
which allows strategy to dictate political action is on the high 
road to disaster. 

Now, the true policy which is at stake—the Radical Solution 
as I called it above—is the pacification of the Balkans by the re- 
cognition of certain fundamental facts : (a) that no Balkan frontier 
at present represents a true national division; (b) that new and 
acceptable frontiers can only be drawn if the area of the peninsula, 
plus certain regions lying outside it, be treated as a whole; (c) 
that this implies justice to the enemy as well as to friends, which 
can only be given if condition (b) is scrupulously observed. In 
setting out to explore this subject we reject all claims based either 
on chauvinistic nationalism or military conquest; of which the 
Jugoslav claim to Trieste, the Bulgarian claim (recently and 
repeatedly made) to the Morava valley and a frontier coterminous 
with Hungary, and the Italian claim to Dalmatia are good speci- 
mens. We will -deal only with substantial racial rights, whose 
recognition is a necessary foundation of peace and order. And 
let me say at once that the following outline presents the map 
of South-Eastern Europe as drawn on ideal lines of pacified racial- 
ism : it presupposes, further, a will (and a goodwill) to common 
action among the smaller units : and it postulates a considerable 
degree of international altruism in the Great Powers. These con- 
ditions are not easy to satisfy, but unless a stalwart effort is made in 


that direction, the War will have been a struggle in vain. There 
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fore, in advance I say to my critics, we must have a clear view 
of what is desirable before we can judge whether what is possible 
is worth having. In the present case, the detachment of Bulgaria 
is ‘ possible,’ but owing to its price it is not desirable. And I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Buxton himself must see that at 
present we can offer no territorial meal which will satisfy the 
Bulgarian appetite, and that we must therefore wait some time 
longer while the growing shadow of a German defeat brings the 
Bulgars to a more reasonable view of their Balkan rights. In 
the circumstances of the present Bulgarian occupation of Serbia, 
with the territorial megalomania which it has engendered in the 
Bulgarian Press, it is idle to think of buying Bulgaria out of the 
Central Alliance, except on such terms as would imply a violation 
of the undeniable rights of our Allies. A Balkan settlement and 
an immediate separate peace with Bulgaria are incompatible 
policies which can only be reconciled (if then) after we know the 
future of Austria-Hungary. The shrewd French historian Albert 
Sorel warned Europe forty years ago that nationality in the Bal- 
kans and the fate of the Habsburg Monarchy were so closely 
locked together that any attempt to find a water-tight solution 
of one of them must fail. With his eye upon the artificial frontier 
that separates Austria-Hungary from Serbia and cuts the Southern 
Slav race in two, he said ‘ When the Eastern Question appears to 
have been solved, Europe will inevitably be confronted by the 
Austrian Question.’ Modern students, following Sorel in their 
organ The New Europe, are denounced as ‘ extremists ’ because 
they also insist on the vital connexion of the Balkans and Austria- 
Hungary : ‘their plea for nationality is wilfully misinterpreted as 
an ‘Imperialist’ design, whatever that may mean; and those 
who attack them ali the while refuse to face the patent fact that 
as long as frontiers in South-Eastern Europe are left to run along 
artificial and anti-racial lines, the peace of Europe will be insecure. 
The ‘ dismemberment of Austria ’ is inherent in the very nature of 
Austria itself, and is recognised as imminent, not least by her 
own statesmen. But let me call one witness whom the author 
of the ‘ New Departure in Balkan Diplomacy’ will not reject. 
His evidence is as follows : 


‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire, as we have shown it, must come to 
an end if the causes of war in the future are to be effectively removed.’ 
(P. 110). 

‘In the days before the War there were many who thought that the 
destiny of Ugoslavia*® was to become a third great kingdom side by side 
with Austria and Hungary within an Austro-Hungaro-Slav Empire. Its 
adherents were divided on the question whether to fix their eyes on Vienna 
or Belgrade. But with the murder of the Archduke and the coming of 


* The proper spelling of this word is Jugoslavia. 
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.the great War the dream of Trialism, as it was called, has gone for ever. 
It was a policy which might have grown out of peace; it is not one which 
could emerge from war. Henceforth the hopes and aspirations of Ugoslavia 
centre round the oriflamme of King Peter’s dynasty. Serbia stands in the 
same relation to her fellow-nationals as Piedmont stood to Italy in the 
days when Italy was divided between the Austrians, the Pope and the 
King of Naples. King Peter may be destined to be the Victor Emmanuel, 
and Mr. Pasich the Cavour.’ (P. 43.) 

‘ Bulgaria is the one exception to the rule that Balkan aspirations can 
be satisfied by expansion outside the peninsula. There are practically no 
Bulgarians except in the peninsula itself. The union of the Bulgarian 
race under one flag cannot be secured without the recovery of the popula- 
tions now subject to her Balkan neighbours. This, however, is rendered 
possible by the acquisitions which those neighbours rightly expect to make 
in other directions, and the amount which each would be called upon to 
sacrifice would be very small in comparison with its gains elsewhere. A 
part of Macedonia which is profoundly Bulgarian in sentiment will doubt- 
léss be restored to her: and there will be a re-arrangement of her frontiers 
with Serbia, Greece and Roumania.’ (P. 106.) 

‘ We may hope to see the realisation, not only of what has been hitherto 
known as the Greater Serbia . . . but of the larger ideal of a Southern Slav 
kingdom “‘ of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia,”’ embracing the Croatian and Slovene races. This would involve 
the annexation by Serbia of the Hungarian province of Croatia-Slavonia, 
and also of those parts of Carniola, Carinthia, Styria, and Istria in which 
the Slovenes are in a majority. . . . The delusion that Dalmatia is Italian 
still finds currency in some quarters in Europe, but has been exploded 
again and again by those who know the country itself, and who are aware 
that it is the home of some of the finest elements of the Serbian race. 

‘ Serbia in a word is destined to be Ugoslavia, the land of the Southern 
Slavs, a term which will, like Italia, become the watchword of a “‘ risorgi- 
mento’’ full of import for the future of Europe.’ (Pp. 104-5.) 

‘ There must be no thought, however, of allowing the kingdom of Hun- 
gary to keep its present frontiers. This would mean that a perpetual ban 
would be placed upon the realisation of both Serbian and Roumanian 
ideals.’ (P. 110.) 

‘If we win, it means the possibility of settling the Balkan problem on 
the basis of nationality’ (p. 16) . . . and, ‘ if the territorial arrangements 
above suggested are carried into execution as the result of the great War, 
the foundations of Balkan unity will have been well and truly laid.’ 
€P- Fix.) 


I take these quotations, which in their ensemble present the 
whole case in a nutshell, from a book entitled The War and the 
Balkans, by Noel Buxton, M.P., and Charles Roden Buxton, 
published in May 1915. The two years that have passed only 
serve to enhance the wisdom of the doctrine they preach, for we 
may observe that if the solidarity of all Balkan national interests 
had been kept ever before the eyes of our Entente statesmen, we 
might have avoided many a miserable contretemps by which our 
prestige has been dimmed. Candour, however, compels us to 
recognise one overmastering factor, namely, military success, 
which enabled German influence to triumph over usin the Balkans, 
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where power and success are such irresistible advocates. If we 
could trace our successive diplomatic failures to their source we 
should probably find it in the fear and respect which German 
power inspires in every Balkan capital. Mr. Buxton may argue 
that, since German military strength is visibly ebbing, Bulgaria 
may have shaken off the obsession. No one will deny the pos- 
sibility, but everyone will agree that it springs from a military 
reason which cannot be conclusive when applied to a political 
problem. The problem of Buigarian terms is undeniably political : 
and unless Mr. Buxton has gone back on the whole thesis of his 
book, he will probably agree, on second thoughts, that it is pre- 
mature to ask Bulgaria to forsake Germany. Whatever doubts 
Bulgaria may now have begun to harbour about the ultimate suc- 
cess of her German ally, they are not yet deep enough to under- 
mine the chauvinism created by her successful invasion and 
occupation of Serbia. And since we are entitled to assume that 
the German estimate of the submarine campaign probably pre- 
vails in Sofia, we cannot pretend that we have as yet the means 
to persuade Bulgaria that she is on the losing side. But even if 
we could convince her of our ultimate victory, the political argu- 
ment, expressed in the extracts given above from Mr. Buxton’s 
book, remains intact and proves, in the words of The Observer 
(June 10, 1917), that ‘ without an Austrian solution there can 
be no safe Balkan solution.” When Mr. Buxton tells us that 
the union of the Bulgarian race can only be secured by the recovery 
of populations now subject to her neighbours, and that such 
recovery is only possible by the acquisitions which those neigh- 
bours rightly expect to make in other directions, he establishes 
the case against his own later opinion that Bulgaria can safely 
be treated separately. On his own showing I do not see how 
he can refuse to endorse the conclusion pronounced by The New 
Europe, in an article entitled ‘ The Bulgarian Mirage ’ (June 14), 
namely, ‘that an enduring settlement can be founded only on a 
recognition of the solidarity of the whole Balkan Peninsula which 
by its very nature implies a drastic redistribution of the terri- 
tories of the Habsburg monarchy.’ If so, he must surely see that 
‘a separate peace with Bulgaria’ is not the right road to a Balkan 
settlement but would probably lead to a great revival of Balkan 
intrigue and distrust. The national aspirations of each Balkan 
race are linked to those of its neighbours. On the south-west 
Bulgaria can come to her own by one road and no other; she 
cannot annex Macedonia unless the consent of Serbia is secured 
by the realisation of Southern Slav unity in that new realm of 
Jugoslavia which Mr. Buxton describes in his book. She cannot 
hope for a favourable issue ot cue Dobrudja question until 
Roumania wins her own racial unity by the ‘ annexation’ of 
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Transylvania. The quoted passage which I have italicised above 
displays Mr. Buxton’s conviction in 1915 that the Balkan problem 
was a unity composed of inseparable, interdependent parts. On 
what grounds does he now hope to achieve any success worth 
having by the piecemeal method of dealing separately with Bul- 
garia? The Balkan problem is a chain : and he who breaks a link 
destroys all hope of a lasting settlement. 
A. F. WHyrts. 


ON THE YSER FRONT. 


An article from Bishop Bury on his recent visit to the Belgian Front 
is unavoidably held over until the August number.—Eprtor, Nineteenth 
Century and After. 


The Editor of Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 








